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A CHANGE OF BASE. 


By Henry Jones Foro. 


NE can scarcely have any ac- 
quaintance with nineteenth 
century literature without’ en- 
countering the doctrine of the use- 


ful illusion; namely, that religion 
has immense social value and yet 
after all that it has no basis in re- 


ality, but originates in illusions 
which admit of psychological analy- 
sis and explanation. It is charged 
against religion that it makes claims 
of supernatural authority which 
cannot endure rational examina- 
tion; that it inculcates beliefs which 
are repugnant to common sense; 
and yet it is admitted that religion 
has been the prime agency of cul- 
ture, the master builder of institu- 
tions, ‘the producer of the fine arts, 
the legislator of right conduct, the 
guardian of morality. With these 
general admissions is usually cou- 
pled the particular acknowledgment 
that to the Catholic Church must 
be attributed the typical qualities 
of that refinement of human life 
which goes by the name of civiliza- 
tion. And yet it is also asserted 


that the Catholic Church really de- 
rives its authority merely from 
successful imposition. 

The formula of this curious at- 
titude of thought was supplied by 
the historian Gibbon in the eight- 
eenth century. Writing of the state 
of the world when Christianity be- 
gan its career, he said: 


“The various modes of worship 
which prevailed in the Roman world 
were all considered by the people 
as equally true, by the philosopher 
as equally false, and by the magis- 
trate as equally useful, and thus 
toleration produced not only mutual 
indulgence, but even religious con- 
cord.” 


This view struck a _ responsive 
chord of sentiment in a world then 
barely recovered from the exhaus- 
tion of the series of wars initiated 
by the “Reformation.” If one should 
reflect upon the tremendous social 


1The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
I., p. 49. 
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dissolutions which succeeded the 
specious tranquillity of the false 
situation described by Gibbon, his 
observations would strike a note 
of warning, but the times were such 
that their aspect as a mode of con- 
cord was that which was most at- 
tractive, and this supplied a formu- 
la of thought that was eagerly 
adopted by statesmen. An allusion to 
it appears in No. 38 of The Federal- 
ist written by James Madison, in 
which he refers to “the authority of 
superstition” as an element of so- 
cial order. 

But it was during the nineteenth 
century that this formula received 
its greatest literary diffusion. Un- 
der the name of Modernism it in- 
vaded even the fold of the Church, 
until checked and expelled by the 
vigorous action of papal authority. 
It is the ground plan of a vast pro- 
duction of essays and treaties upon 
ethical topics, still continuing with 
undiminished exuberance at the 
present hour. Almost innumerable 
examples might be given, but for the 
present purpose it will be sufficient 
to cite a few leading cases. 

The most eminent moralist pro- 
duced by the rationalist school in 
English literature is indisputably 
William Edward Hartpole Lecky, 
whose works are famous for their 
fullness of information, candor of 
opinion, moderation of judgment, 
and dignity of style. In his History 
of European Morals he remarked: 


“Whatever may be thought of its 
theological propriety, there can be 
little doubt that the Catholic rever- 
ence for the Virgin has done much 
to elevate and purify the ideal of 
woman, and to soften the manners 
of men... It supplied in a great 
measure the redeeming and enno- 
bling element in that strange amal- 
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gam of religious, licentious, and 
military feeling which was formed 
around women in the age of chiv- 
alry, and which no _ succeeding 
change of habit or belief has wholly 
destroyed.””? 


He told how “a Roman lady, 
named Fabiola, in the fourth cen- 
tury, founded at Rome, as an act of 
penance, the first public hospital, 
and the charity planted by the wom- 
an’s hand overspread the world, 
and will alleviate to the end of time, 
the darkest anguish of humanity.”® 


He spoke of the vast benefits con- 
ferred by the conventual system, 
and he declared that “in the Sisters 
of Charity the religious orders of 
Catholicism have produced one of 
the most perfect of all the types of 
womanhood.”’* 


Here then we find it frankly ac- 
knowledged that Catholic faith, with 
its characteristic veneration of the 
Virgin Mary, has refined manners, 
exalted women, and originated pub- 
lic care of the sick. And this brilliant 
catalogue of beneficence is drawn up 
by one who would not himself ad- 
mit that the stock that bore such 
fruits was really sound. While ad- 
miring the blooms because of their 
beauty he rejected their root and 
stalk. A like strange contrariety 
of mind is very marked in the litera- 
ture of the present day. Not only 
is it admitted by all candid critics 
that a variety of great benefits to 
human life have accrued from Cath- 
olic dogma, but similar admissions 
are made with respect to Catholic 
discipline. A distinction familiar 
to all Catholics is that the dog- 
mas of the Church are derived 


2Vol. II., pp. 367, 368. 
sibid., p. 80. 4lbid., p. 370. 














from the divine revelation of which 
the Church is the guardian, and 
which she may not alter from any 
consideration of expediency; but in 
addition the Church maintains a 
discipline framed and enforced by 
her own laws, which she may alter 
from considerations of expediency. 
That in this field, too, the Church 
has been a source of immeasurable 
beneficence is admitted by critics 
who view the subject from a purely 
rational standpoint. As to this the 
testimony may be cited of one whom 
the nineteenth century regarded as 
the high priest of rationalism—the 
famous philosopher, logician and 
economist, John Stuart Mill. In an 
elaborate dissertation written in the 
aid of scientific history, he de- 
scribed the Middle Ages as a great 
creative epoch which laid the foun- 
dations of modern civilization. He 
expressed what is now the common 
verdict of all impartial historians 
when he said that “the liberties of 
the Church in that age were those 
of mankind,” and he held that all 
the charges brought against the 
Church, or the real blemishes upon 
her record through defect in her 
ministers, “do not disguise from im- 
partial thinkers, the fact that it was 
the great improver and civilizer of 
Europe.” But Mill’s analytic mind 
was not content with general state- 
ments; he sought for the particular 
causes of the efficiency of the 
Church in the cause of human free- 
dom, and he found the chief cause 
to be papal enforcement of the celi- 
bacy of the clergy, without which, 
he declared, 


“the efficiency of the Church as 
an instrument of human culture, 
was gone. . . The priesthood never 
could have stood their ground, in 
such an age, against kings and their 
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powerful vassals, as an independent 
moral authority, entitled to advise, 
to reprimand, and if need were, to 
denounce, if they had not been 
bound together into an European 
body under a government of their 
own.”5 


Mill, although himself a ration- 
alist, held that when the pope 
“claimed the right of censuring and 
denouncing” violation of the moral 
law, “he assumed a function neces- 
sary at all times.” Strangely enough, 
in view of his own politics as an 
English Liberal, he raised the ques- 
tion whether “censure by newspaper 
and public meetings, which has suc- 
ceeded to censure by the Church” 
will be found to suffice for social 
needs. This question, raised by 
Mill eighty-three years ago, is now 
a fast increasing source of anxiety, 
and the more the matter is con- 
sidered the more indispensable it 
will be found to be, to restore the 
moral jurisdiction which has here- 
tofore saved civilization, which can 
again save civilization and which is 
the only power in the world that 
can. 

It is not only in casual allusions 
that we find this doctrine of the use- 
ful illusion. It was formed into a 
complete system by the most fa- 
mous philosopher produced by Eng- 
land in the nineteenth century— 
Herbert Spencer. His views deeply 
affected thought all over the world. 
Even in India and Japan his views 
became fashionable among the liter- 
ati. Spencer wrote upon such an 
artificial plan and in such a rigid 
style that his works do not supply 
matter for quotation illustrative of 
his views. The thesis which he ex- 
pounded at great length is that 
religion is the germ from which 


SEdinburgh Review. January, 1844, 
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all human institutions have been 
evolved,—not only ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions, but also political, eco- 
nomic, legal, professional, and zs- 
thetic institutions. And yet he held 
that despite its vast fruitfulness, re- 
ligion originated in an illusion, gen- 
erated by the sense of personality, 
which is itself a by-product of the 
mechanical and chemical processes 
that create life and has no real 
existence apart from matter. 

Such then is the doctrine of the 
useful illusion, as developed by the 
materialistic philosophy of the nine- 
teenth century. It is plain that 
those who accept it are in strict 
logic committed to these absurd con- 
clusions :—that within the sphere of 
morals, illusion is better than reality 
and falsehood is better than truth. 

Fortunately for public order, the 
impulses of the heart are not ruled 
by logic. Popular notions of re- 
ligion are in the main, unreflective, 
emotional and traditional. Count- 
less numbers of people adhere to 
rules of morality and cherish frag- 
ments of belief, really Catholic in 
their origin and devoid of any sanc- 
tion apart from Catholic truth, with- 
out any idea whatever of the actual 
state of the case. They can hang sus- 
pended between wrong premises and 
logical conclusions without ever find- 
ing it out. But while popular senti- 
ment may ignore logical connection, 
no such course is open to philosophy, 
and the absurdity into which phi- 
losophy was landed by the doctrine 
of the useful illusion was found to 
be intolerable. An account of the 
various ways by which escape has 
been sought from this situation 
would be a map of contemporaneous 
philosophy, but for the present pur- 
pose it will suffice to call attention 
to a few leading developments whose 
importance is manifest. 
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One obvious way of escape from 
such logical absurdity is to deny the 
usefulness of religion as well as the 
truth of religion. That was a posi- 
tion of which Friedrich Nietzsche 
was the most famous exponent. In 
a series of essays written in a style 
of unique brilliancy, and with un- 
flinching logic, he twitted English 
rationalism with the _ ridiculous 
plight into which it had got itself 
by arguing on the assumption that 
it was desirable that there should 
be such a thing as morality. He 
pointed out, with entire accuracy, 
that the ethics of civilization had 
been shaped by the Catholic Church, 
and that upon rational grounds 
there was absolutely no sound 
reason why anyone should be moral. 
Civilized man, he declared, was a 
caged animal. The process of evo- 
lution had been unwisely checked 
by precepts of morality which pro- 
tected the weak and thus enabled 
weakness to exist. Hence the true 
policy for the advancement of the 
human species was immoralism. 
Let him take, that had the power, 
and let only him keep what he had, 
who was strong enough to hold it. 
Let every one seek his own advan- 
tage with utter ruthlessness. By 
making the earth a place in which 
only the strong could survive, a 
breed of supermen would be pro- 
duced and the world would be rid 
for good and all of the poor, the 
weak, and the ailing. It was in 
pursuance of this doctrine that he 
laid down his famous doctrine that 
a good war hallows any cause. 

The world is still witnessing the 
consequences of the application of 
this doctrine to international rela- 
tions, and these consequences are 
so appalling as to produce sincere 
efforts to restore international law, 
with the ethical sanctions which it 
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formerly derived from the Church; 
but all experience shows that it can- 
not be maintained without the aid 
of the Church. The attempt is vain 
to find any secure basis for ethical 
obligation, apart from divine revela- 
tion of which the Catholic Church 
is the organ. 

But although now discredited 
in the field of international rela- 
tions, immoralism is still an active 
political and social influence all over 
the world. The power with which 
Nietzsche applied the doctrine to 
international relations was sur- 
passed in extent of practical influ- 
ence by the inflexible determination 
with which, throughout a life of 
poverty and toil, Karl Marx applied 
the doctrine to the economic consti- 
tution of society. Religion, he ad- 
mitted, was indeed a useful illu- 
sion, but its usefulness was solely 
on the side of capital, while for the 
masses it meant wage slavery and 
increasing pauperization. There 
was enough of truth in his analysis 
of the economic conditions intro- 
duced by Protestantism to give 
thrilling effect to his appeals to the 
working classes that property was 
robbery, that religion was a capital- 
istic fiction, and that no redress of 
popular grievances would suffice 
short of a proletarian dictatorship 
that would destroy capitalism, ex- 
tirpate the bourgeoisie, and put the 
world in the exclusive possession of 
the workers. It is a signal illustra- 
tion of the power of ideas to move 
mankind that this poor Jewish 
thinker, working in a London gar- 
ret, a dull, plodding writer without 
any of the literary brilliancy dis- 
played by Nietzsche, should be able 
to reach the people of every land 
with his cry: “Workers of the 
world, unite! You have nothing to 
lose but your chains!” What such 
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ideas are able to accomplish is al- 
ready to be seen in the wreck of one 
great empire, and in every country 
the ground is quaking from the re- 
volt against all authority which is 
but the final stage and strict con- 
sequence of the Protestant revolt 
against spiritual authority. 

Although the Socialistic prin- 
ciples energizing the revolt of labor 
are false, and the measures pro- 
posed are such as will intensify the 
very evils against which they are 
aimed, the grievances that impel 
action are real and they will not 
be removed until wealth and power 
are subjected to moral obligation 
enforced by spiritual authority. It 
is the chief compensation for the 
adversities the world is now endur- 
ing, that the course of events is 
demonstrating to all clear thinkers 
that no other seat can be found for 
such authority than the Catholic 
Church. Its jurisdiction is the only 
cure for the social maladies of these 
times. 

The Socialist movement has many 
issues, for while the brunt of its 
attack is upon private property, the 
relations of the sexes are indis- 
solubly connected with property 
rights. The economic equality of 
the sexes cannot be established so 
long as the home exists, with the 
special duties which it imposes on 
women. Hence it is argued that 
marriage is an inconvenient and op- 
pressive institution which should be 
superseded by free unions, and that 
such children as might happen to 
arrive should be cared for by the 
State. Among those engaged in 
drawing out the conclusions log- 
ically consequent upon the premises 
they have adopted are some ad- 
vanced thinkers of marked literary 
power and brilliant oratorical abil- 
ity, who argue that the average 
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mother is really incompetent to give 
scientific care to her children and 
that they would be much better off 
in State institutions managed by 
professionals trained in eugenic 
principles. Such opinions find place 
in some manuals of sociology put 
into the hands of girls at college, 
and the effect of such teaching upon 
behavior is becoming a matter of 
frequent observation. Now and then 
one may meet some intelligent, 
bright-eyed young woman, whose 
pretty face habitually wears a de- 
fiant expression, who refuses to 
wear a wedding ring on the ground 
that it is a badge of servitude, and 
who although accepting her hus- 
band’s name as a courtesy title for 
social use, retains her maiden name 
in business correspondence, and in- 
forms her intimates that she was 
married simply by civil contract 
filed in court, revocable if it should 
turn out to be no longer desirable. 
The case illustrates the universal 
principle that social dissolutions are 
the invariable concomitant of re- 
ligious dissolutions. When mar- 
riage ceases to be a sacrament, di- 
vorce is as justifiable as the disso- 
lution of any other partnership 
founded on the principle of indi- 
vidual advantage. 


It is not to be supposed that such 
rigorous logical developments as 
these would be altogether agreeable 
to the rationalistic school whose 
writings diffused the doctrine of the 
useful illusion. Without, I think, 
a single exception, they all belonged 
to classes comfortably established 
in the existing social order. So long 
as rationalistic interpretation of in- 
stitutional values could be reserved 
for the use of cultivated people, and 
serve merely as a mark of the su- 
perior person, without affecting the 
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social order to which their interests 
were attached, they could rest easy. 
But how different was the case when 
the World War came with its vast 
miseries, its sickening anxieties, its 
agonizing strains; when, instead of 
the old partiality by which the rich 
made the quarrels and the poor did 
the fighting, war now practiced a 
grim equity that subjected every 
class and order of society to the tolls 
of death, and every battle filled in- 
numerable homes with anguish, 
from the palace to the hovel. What 
had rationalistic philosophy to say 
for itself in the daily presence of 
such horrors? Upon what principle 
of individual advantage could it 
justify such sacrifice of human life? 
Was it sheer waste? Was the life 
blood that was being poured out in 
floods for the sake of grand ideals, 
a mere chemical product? Was life 
a phenome.on like a candle flame 
that becomes extinct when it is 
snuffed out? Were the sacrificial 
motives that now energized human 
conduct only illusions which hap- 
pened to possess high utility for na- 
tional salvation? Oppressed by such 
considerations rationalistic philos- 
ophy experienced a sudden change 
of heart. 

No more abrupt change of atti- 
tude ever occurred in the history of 
thought than that which has re- 
cently taken place in the field of 
philosophy and science. Material- 
ism is being succeeded by Spiritual- 
ism. Instead of the old materialistic 
interpretation of spiritual phenom- 
ena, the present drift of what is 
called free thought is in favor of a 
spiritualistic interpretation of ma- 
terial phenomena. Instead of the 
old doctrine of the atoms as the 
ultimate constituents of all things, 
with all varieties of life and form 
as products of their combinations, 
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the fundamental concept is now a 
universal substance designated as 
the ether, conceived as an abode 
of eternal life as well as the matrix 
of all modes of energy and forms of 
matter. More than that, some of the 
most eminent scientists of the times 
hold that it is possible, under special 
conditions, to establish communi- 
cation between life in this material 
world and life in the spiritual world. 
It is admitted that not only are spir- 
itual apparitions possible, but it is 
contended that they are now actu- 
ally occurring from time to time, 
and are being made the subject of 
scientific observation. And curiously 
enough, the records of the Church 
are being drawn upon for evidence 
in support of this position. The 
old rationalistic dogma that mir- 
acles do not happen, has been aban- 
doned (which fact is, however, dis- 
guised by using a new term—super- 
normal); and the miracles of the 
saints, for belief in which the 
Church used to be reproached, are 
now collected and presented as evi- 
dence corroborating the claims of 
modern Spiritualism. 

The trend of science is now to- 
wards frank acknowledgment that 
the Church has been right all along 
in holding that the supernatural is 
real and that miracles do occur. But 
if one should think that this confes- 
sion of past error would have as its 
natural accompaniment an abate- 
ment of rationalist hostility towards 
the Church, that would be a great 
mistake. The chief effect is merely 
to shift the mode of rationalistic 
attack upon the Church. The real 
ground of hostility has ever been 
not so much the doctrines of the 
Church as its system of authority, 
which leaves no room for that prin- 
ciple of self-sufficiency upon which 
rationalism is founded. Hence ra- 
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tionalism has no quarrel with Prot- 
estantism, for that too adopts the 
same principle, albeit with endless 
variety in its application. But ra- 
tionalism can find no terms of ac- 
commodation with the Catholic 
Church, even when admitting that 
the Church has been right and it 
has been wrong on fundamental 
questions of fact, because here it 
confronts an institution that does 
not need approval, does not desire 
patronage, but which asserts super- 
natural authority and claims the 
obedience of all mankind,—learned 
or ignorant, wise or simple, high or 
low, rich or poor, of whatever race, 
color or nationality. That is the 
claim that rationalism finds to be 
too monstrous to be endured, so 
while it is now strongly inclined to 
admit that the Church has received 
genuine revelations of supernatural 
origin, it holds that it is now quite 
possible for earnest inquirers to ob- 
tain individual revelations by di- 
rect communication from spirits, 
and thus they will have their own 
private channels of grace, without 
obligation to any institution or au- 
thority other than their own will. 
The spread of such ideas is now 
probably the most strongly marked 
characteristic of the time. 

These new developments are after 
all only a modern revival of ancient 
modes of thought. It is a striking 
evidence of the really unprogressive 
character of free thought that it 
seems to be doomed to swing in one 
of two vast eddies, escaping from 
either only to be caught in the other. 
One is materialism, whose theory 
that all things are produced by the 
collisions and groupings of the 
atoms has not really advanced be- 
yond the stage at which it was left 
by the Roman poet, Lucretius. The 
other is necromancy, which the 
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Church has had to confront from 
the beginning. Modern Spiritualism 
is essentially a renaissance of an- 
cient necromancy. Its characteris- 
tic phenomena and even its partic- 
ular appliances, like table-turning, 
are noted by the ancient Fathers of 
the Church, and are described in the 
works of St. Thomas. The reality 
of psychic phenomena, now pro- 
claimed as a great modern discov- 
ery, is ancient knowledge with the 
Church. The Church fully admits 
the possibility of private revelations, 
both for good and evil, from sources 
that may be angelic or which may 
be demoniac; but the Church founds 
no article of faith save upon the 
public revelations that attended her 
creation, and which were intrusted 
to her guardianship and infallible 
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In these public rev- 
elations she requires belief but not 


interpretation. 


in any private revelations, even 
those of her own saints. She allows 
belief in them as a pious opinion, 
but does not command it as an ar- 
ticle of faith, and she unqualifiedly 
condemns and forbids all practice 
of necromancy. The onset of Spir- 
itualism is as powerless to shake 
her position as was the onset of 
Materialism. Amidst the shifting 
currents of rationalistic thought, 
and amidst the confusion and up- 
roar of the world, she stands forth 
as the one institution that is secure 
and permanent, whose vision aided 
by heavenly light is unfailing, and 
whose moral guidance and cultural 
apparatus form the only genuine 
agencies of human progress. 





REALITY. 


By KATHERINE BrEGY. 


“Only the flash of an angel’s sword, and behold! 


reality all about us... 


—Paul Claudel. 


Ir is not death, my Love, but life 

Which shuts you out— 

The clouds of everyday, 

Our weary, mortal way; 

As the firm mountain-peak is hidden quite 

By transient, troubled veils of white. 

And we imagine, to our bitter cost, 

That star-tipped citadel as lost— 

Yet find, when night and storm and sleep are done, 


Once more the sun: 


And in the enduring blue, all shadows past, 


Greet you—and God—at last! 











POET’S PACK. 


By BENJAMIN MUSSER. 


HE greatest poems have never 
been written. They never will 
be. And for two reasons. 

The minor dissuasive is the re- 
fusal of certain poets to share with 
lesser beings, either deliberately or 
posthumously, their mental images 
which, they have reason to believe, 
from reception and interpretation 
of great poetry that has been pub- 
lished, would be incomprehensible 
to the public in general, or would 
be vulgarized—a golden banner 
trailed in the mud. This idea has 
been laughed to scorn—by poet- 
asters and by the merely lucratively 
successful—as a shallow defense for 
non-productiveness, want of inspira- 
tion, laziness, failure. It is not 
scorned, however, by the _ ultra- 
sensitive artist who prefers no audi- 
ence rather than a popular cackle of 
acclaim. It is not scorned by him 
who serves art and not artisanship. 
Such as he has poems prisoned, as 
it were nightingales, within his soul, 
crying to be free. But instinctively 
he knows too sacred-sweet are they 
to loose, too quite intimate to pour 
out before blind eyes and into un- 
hearing ears of a soulless world, in- 
capable of receiving as of soul wing- 
ing to soul. He stands a sentinel of 
the unutterable. As the Hindu poet- 
mystic, Kahlil Gibran, has said in 
the most recent of his exquisite 
books, Sand and Foam, “Though the 
wave of words is forever upon us, 
yet our depth is forever silent.” 

The second and more accepted 
preventive to great poetry is, sim- 
ply, that a poem carried from the 
mental image to the symbol of 





written lines through the mechan- 
ical act of transcription must neces- 
sarily lose some of its pristine fresh- 
ness and clarity, some of its star 
dust in rubbing against pen and 
paper. It becomes labored, a work 
of art more than a flash of inspira- 
tion. It definitely places itself in a 
categorical state. It allies itself 
with a school of poetry. It becomes 
a special form of verse, following 
precise rules for its erection; a 
sonnet, a ballade, a quatrain. If it 
seek to throw off shackles of tradi- 
tional regularity and dance forth 
as polyphonic prose, it encompasses 
itself with the chains of rules gov- 
erning cadence, rhythmic relations, 
internal rime, breath-lengths. And 
there is nothing less free than the 
various gradations of free verse. 

You will perhaps call this a mor- 
bid view of the negative side, or at 
best an idealized explanation for 
our paucity of poetry universally 
accepted as great. Well, I shall not 
longer stress the point, but shall 
leave without further word the 
statement, simply, that the supreme 
poets have not given and will not, 
perhaps cannot, give their perfect 
luting to the world. However, it is 
upon the positive side I am con- 
cerned, upon the genius that has 
been poured out for the eye to 
scan and the ear to hear and the 
soul to take nourishment there- 
from. 

But this I will insist upon. When 
the agony of the poet remains un- 
assuaged, when his hunger for mas- 
tery over his cosmos of experience 
finds no surfeit until he create, until 
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he translate his passion into words 
and form his words into metrical 
or rhythmic lines, he is unconscious 
of an eventual audience. He creates, 
because the pain of not creating 
has become unbearable. He shapes 
words into balanced form, because 
he is unable longer to withstand 
emotional perceptions forcing them- 
selves in his mind into exact ar- 
rangement. This you can readily 
understand and will grant. And this 
act of creation, you will note, is 
wrought altogether apart from con- 
sideration of an audience. Only 
when he has finished with his cre- 
ative obligation does the true poet 
consider communication with the 
world, never before. Only then 
does he become dependent on his 
audience. And only then does the 
world, purblind to the white pas- 
sion through which his pen has 
brought him,—the world, setting 
itself up as his judge or his pane- 
gyrist,—the world, which sees poetry 
only in inscribed lines, never in the 
veiled glory and beauty under those 
lines,—then does the world gloat 
over his unloosed vision like a pack 
of gibbering ghouls, dissecting it, 
rending image from image. Or, 
worse martyrdom, the world lauds 
him to the skies for perfections it 
imagines it perceives in its effort to 
be zsthetic, picking out little nice- 
ties here and there and, more than 
likely, baiting a trite phrase or a bit 
of faulty technique for especial eu- 
logy. I’m afraid I haven’t a very 
good opinion of the opinion of the 
world! 

We shall admit, then, that a poet 
does not cease to be a poet when 
reducing his experience or emotions 
to tangible form, to verse. What is 
the essential vehicle for their con- 
veyance? What is the sine qua 
non ingredient for their creation? 
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Words. Words. “Words,” the poet 
John Donne wrote in one of his 
letters, “are man’s subtillest and 
delicatest outward creatures, being 
composed of thoughts and breath.” 
They are his modeling clay, they 
are his palette of colors, they are his 
score paper and diatonic scale. 

If Phidias and the makers of our 
Civil War memorials were leagues 
apart, though they used the same 
medium; if Leonardo and the comic 
strip perpetrator cannot be com- 
pared, though each employed paint; 
if Beethoven must not be coupled 
with sentimental balladists or blues 
orchestras, though courtesy would 
call the opus of each, music, only 
so is the poet akin to verse hackers 
because necessarily tethered to a 
like instrument, to use of words. 
And one of the prime divergencies 
between a poet and a mere writer 
of verse is in the command, the 
choice, the distribution of that seg- 
ment of composition which we call 
words. How curious it is to note, 
how almost uncanny, that a given 
terminology of, say, two hundred 
words will, in the verse of a pen- 
pusher, assume mediocrity, be flat, 
jejune, putty, while the identical 
locutions in the creative scheme of 
a poet could make the stars tremble 
and sing for very joy! 

Words are themselves the poet’s 
pack. They are the link connecting 
his vision, his emotion, his experi- 
ence, with visible expression. His 
extent of their number and his ar- 
rangement forms his style, meas- 
ures in part his technique, orders 
his diction, controls his meter and 
rime and rhythm, makes or breaks 
him as a stellar poet—and brings 
him the bouquets and prizes of the 
world, or its rotten tomatoes! 

Words are the poet’s pack, curi- 
ously enough a pack never too bur- 
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dened for the bearing of it. And 
yet what meager vocabularies we 
have! The average adult from 
Moronia is said to have a working 
set of just about eight hundred 
words, exclusive of proper names. 
Bernard Shaw, G. K. Chesterton, 
Havelock Ellis and one or two 
others probably can make use of 
one hundred thousand to two hun- 
dred thousand words. On the other 
hand, Dr. Vizetelly notes that Car- 
lyle, “who almost wore out the lan- 
guage before he died,” had only 
twenty thousand words. Milton, 
though his State papers contained 
many others, employed only thir- 
teen thousand words in his poetry. 
And the Bard of Avon himself con- 
fined his plays and sonnets to a 
scant twenty-three thousand words. 
But what Shakespeare could do with 
the words he knew—ah, that’s the 
secret. Poetry is concerned more 
with verbal usage than with verbal 
quantity. The same truism applies, 
of course, to prose, to the novel, to 
the essay. Would you compare 
H. G. Wells, who emits bookfuls of 
words between dusk and dawn, with 
a stylist such as Walter Pater, whose 
duplicate England will perhaps 
never see again, yet whose quantita- 
tive output was negligible? Would 
you compare the dozen or more 
books of sentimental platitudes, po- 
litely called verse, produced by one 
Edgar Guest, with the slender sheaf 
of almost perfect poetry and criti- 
cism from the finely sensitized mind 
of that economist in words, Alice 
Meynell? No, it is in complete mas- 
tery, not in the merely piling up, of 
words, that, theme and treatment 
and argument aside, we distinguish 
between good writing and medioc- 
rity. 

But this is not to aver that writers 
may not play tricks with the lan- 
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guage, as Hilaire Belloc does in his 
essay on “And”; that poets may not 
exercise an itching urge to invent, 
or to revive words all but forgotten. 
Francis Thompson was a past master 
in the gentle art of juggling with ob- 
scurities; he enriched the language 
with one hundred and thirty new 
locutions and luminous terms which 
it is hard to see how even Shake- 
speare managed to do without. Sev- 
eral of his coinages or revivals are 
now more or less a part of ordinary 
parlance—labyrinthine, fuliginous, 
roseal. 

A generation prior to Thompson, 
however, we find, of a totally differ- 
ent caliber, it is true, a minor poet 
who had a genius of sorts for the 
use of what has become known as 
the portmanteau word, two mean- 
ings, two legitimate words, rather, 
packed up into one bend-sinister 
word by clever dovetailing. The 
Rev. Charles Dodgson, or Lewis 
Carroll, to use his more familiar 
pseudonym, added enormously to 
the gaiety of nations by his chil- 
dren’s books for grown-ups; and of 
all his nonsense rimes the most 
famous instance of portmanteau 
usage is, of course, “Jabberwocky.” 


“Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 
All mimsy were the borogroves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe.” 


But you know it on down to the 
end; so I spare you. Recently I 
came across, in the New York 
Times, a parody on Dodgson’s bur- 
lesque, called “Moviewocky” : 


“Twas griffith, and the zasupitts 
Did tearle and torrence in the 
wong; 
All menjou were the talmadges 
And the swanson mix outmong. 
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“Beware the barthelmess, my son! 

The lloyds that laugh, the lasky 
fish! 

Beware the jannings bird, 
shun 

The polanegri gish 


and 


9 


And so forth and so on, to the fade- 
away. 

The late Mr. A. A. Vansitart, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, trans- 
lated “Jabberwocky” into sonorous 
Latin elegiacs, as Father Walter 
Dwight notes “ingeniously finding 
an Ovidian equivalent for even the 
most Carrollian words of the orig- 
inal.” Here is the first stanza: 


“Casper erat: tunc lubriciles ul- 
travia circum 
Urgebant gyros 

tophi; 
Mestenui visxe borogovides meatu; 
Et profugi gemiltus exgrabuere 
rathez.” 


gimbiculosque 


The quest for new or revived 
coinage continues to the present day. 
I find Galsworthy using spificate 
and sardonize. James Branch Cabell 
and Ezra Pound take impish pleas- 
ure in tickling our ears with alien 
vocables. Among the ultra-modern- 
ists and arch-radical brewers of syn- 
thetic verse we meet the full ava- 
lanche. In “The Unknown God- 
dess” Humbert Wolfe offers un- 
tender, pleachéd, toccatas, musi- 
cianer, hyacinthine, massif, among 
others. Wallace Stevens, in “Har- 
monium,” gives us caliper, citherns, 
squiggling, unfuzzed, thridding, caf- 
tan, hackles, alguazil, fubbed, un- 
burgherly. From Stephen Vincent 
Benét’s “Tiger Joy” we gather 
queasy and holly-hilloes. D. H. 
Lawrence’s “Tortoises” yields tin- 
ily. E. E. Cummings, one of the 
maddest among them, Dial prize 
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winner, poetic post-impressionist, 
cubist and futurist rolled into one, 
first cousin on Parnassus to T. §S. 
Eliot, Gertrude Stein, Matthew Jo- 
sephson, the earlier Alfred Kreym- 
borg, and their ilk, gives us these 
in his book ungrammatically called 
Is Five, from the quotation “Two 
and two make — whatever you 
please,”—nombril, pithicoid, merde, 
chassised, deadfromtheneckup (one 
word), warmlyish, cocodrillo, nucle- 
olus, crepuscular, hurdysturdy- 
gurdy, inutile, metope! Pathetic! 

Yet this can be said in extenua- 
tion. Experimentation is always 
lawful—for the poet who has out- 
grown swaddling clothes—and it is 
by means of blazing new trails that 
poetics progress. Poetry is art, 
while prosody is science; but the 
two are inalienable and must pro- 
gress together. The pseudo-scientist 
in prosody can never become the 
artist by expending his energies 
upon lingual peculiarities. And a 
lad’s production of lively and bi- 
zarre words, which, however ar- 
ranged, mean nothing in particular, 
does not constitute him a _ poet. 
That these ultra-moderns do so be- 
lieve, proves them decidedly mid- 
Victorian! For in that age it was 
convenient to assume, as Clement 
Wood remarks, that 


“any verse was poetry which spoke 
of amaranth and asphodel, of wel- 
kin and shoon and porphyrogene 
lusts. The new convention, into 
which Sandburg, Masters and other 
notable figures fall, is that any verse 
is modern poetry which talks of 
womb, belly, guts and the like. 
Poetry may use the first, as the 
second; but neither makes poetry,7 


Free experimentation, let me re- 
peat, is always lawful for him who 
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does not let his freedom become 
license, who is not at last enchained 
in that freedom, when his verse be- 
comes self-torturing—and certainly 
public-torturing—exercises in ec- 
centricity. Every poetic law may be 
broken—by him who has mastered 
each law, and poetry will benefit 
thereby. Bad taste? All pioneering 
is bad taste—say those who remain 
in the shed. But before one can 
essay the rdéle of pioneer, let him be 
thoroughly saturated with the pros- 
ody that is, with the poetry that has 
been. An artist and a scientist, then 
an experimenter. 

Modern pioneers have done sev- 
eral excellent things. They have 
lopped off the dead wood of clichés, 
stamped, faded expressions and 
stereotyped phrases stripped of their 
verdure by over-usage: pure as 
snow, old as the hills, modest violet, 
weary eyelids, gentle spring, wide 
open spaces, and a thousand others. 
They have discarded inversions— 
putting the cart before the horse. 
Formerly inversions were not held 
in disrepute,—note Spenser’s 


“Unless she do him by the forelock 
take,” 


and Pope’s 


“This casket India’s glowing gems 
unlocks,” 


and James Thompson’s 


“Thee haughty tyrants ne’er shall 
tame,” 


and Goldsmith’s 


“A man he was to all the country 
dear,” 


and Blake’s 
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“The blood, once fervid, now to cool 
began,” 


but poets of to-day shy clear of in- 
versions as being untrue to common 
speech and a giveaway of inade- 
quate workmanship. They have re- 
jected all the rhetorical excesses 
which made much Victorian poetry 
look like Victorian persons—over- 
dressed. In constructive work (as 
germane to this paper, I here speak 
only as regards vocabulary) they 
have given us hard and clear poetry 
and pregnant and living words—the 
exact word, the exact word. which 
conveys the writer’s impression to 
the reader, the exact word to de- 
scribe the effect. Gone is the lo! 
school of verse—lo! this and lo! 
that— 


“And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all 
the rest.” 


Gone the art too stiffened by sci- 
ence, the poetry overcome by pros- 
ody, which should be the serf and 
not the master. Gone the overdressed 
etymons, the cant of Tennysonian 
imitators, the second-hand bookish- 
ness, the aloofness from common 
speech and from common life— 
whereas poetry should be the ideal 
experiment with the material of life. 
Gone to a large extent is the clutter- 
ing use of hyperbole, and cataracts 
of adjectives which only weaken de- 
scriptive passages. Gone are the 
worst excesses of alliteration, Swin- 
burnian mouthings in 


“The lilies and languors of virtue 
And the raptures and roses of 
vice.” 


Alliterative lines are a great tempta- 
tion to very youthful verse makers; 
we can forgive little Nathalia Crane 
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of to-day for her unintentionally 
comic stanzas: 


“The pansies were painted in pos- 
tures, 

The poppies have stood on their 
toes; 

But long before mention of Moses 

Her rivals have flouted the rose. 


“Fear not for a moment’s deflec- 
tion, 

Though pansies and poppies may 
pose; 

For after a bit of reflection 

The rover returns to the rose.” 


Gone is the often insincere formality 
of thee, thou, and thy, with attend- 
ant verbal stiffness of the second 
person singular: 


“Drink to me only with thine eyes... 
But thou thereon didst only 
breathe, 
And send’st it back to me.” 


Vanished is the stilted 7 do know, 
did raise his hand, and the like, and 
with them the supposedly poetic 
contractions and abbreviations, e’en, 
e’er, ne’er, ope, eve, and others, both 
exiles shown in Cowley’s 


“Well then, I now do plainly see 
This busy world and I shall ne’er 
agree.” 


Fast disappearing are the feminine, 
soft words, among them those that 
end with i-n-g, especially verbal 
participals. No short poem should 


contain more than two ing words. 
Gone is excessive use of the and an 
and a. All but gone is the specific 
naming of colors. 

In his book On English Poetry, 
Robert Graves gives us this speci- 
men of how not to do it: 
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“Then Mary came dressed in a robe 
that was green 
And her white hands and neck 
were a sight to be seen”; 


and asks us to compare it with 


“Mary’s robe was rich pasture, her 
neck and her hands 

Were glimpses of river that dazzled 
those lands.” 


Graves’s comment is that “the first 
couplet has not nearly so much 
color in it as the second, although 
in the first the mantle is definitely 
called green and the lady’s hands 
and neck white, while in the second 
no color is mentioned at all.” A 
poet friend admits to me that in his 
embryo days he was told he had a 
“silver complex.” 

“We were weary of all this,” Mr. 
Yeats says, speaking in particular 
for the Irish renascence. “We wanted 
to get rid not only of rhetoric but 
of poetic diction. We tried to strip 
away everything that was artificial, 
to get a style like speech, as simple 
as the simplest prose, like a cry of 
the heart.” 

Rid of poetic diction you ask? 
Let another modern reply. Pro- 
fessor John Livingston Lowes says, 
in Convention and Revolt in Poetry: 


“The fundamental difference be- 
tween poetry and prose, so far as 
their diction is concerned, is not 
in the words themselves, but in the 
use that is made of the words. 
Poetry communicates ideas, but it 
does more. It is concerned with 
truth ‘carried alive into the heart 
by passion’; it aims at the trans- 
mission, through the exercise of 
imaginative energy, of impressions, 
not facts; and its words take up and 
absorb fresh potencies from these 























powerful elements in which they 
move. They are the same words 
precisely as when they occur in 
prose. But a new virtue (in the fine 
old sense of the term) has passed 
into them. It is not merely that 
their meaning is determined by 
their context. It is both that and 
more. To a certain degree in prose 
and essentially in poetry, words are 
impregnated by their context; they 
are subdued to what they work in, 
like a dyer’s hand. To put the same 
thing barely, words have an emo- 
tional and imaginative, as well as 
an intellectual context. The last is 
the chief determining factor in 
prose; it is the first which is power- 
fully operative in poetry.” 


A concrete example of the sort 
of poetic diction moderns have 
thrown overboard is this random 
selection from Andrew Marvell, 
whose surname (if you'll pardon a 
pun) belies his attributes: 


“How vainly men themselves amaze 
To win the palm, the oak, or bays, 
And their incessant labors see 
Crowned from some single herb or 
tree, 

Whose short and narrow-vergéd 
shade 

Does prudently their toils upbraid, 

While all the flowers and trees do 
close ° 

To weave the garlands of repose!” 

In this one stanza we find three in- 

versions, the artifice of an accent on 

verged to make scansion, insertion 
of unnecessary does and do, several 
clichés, two conjoined sibilants, 
and a deal of padding. It might 
have been acceptable verse in its 
time; if offered to-day, its nearest 
reach to a place in the sun would 
be a nice warm spot in the furnace! 
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In juxtaposition, let me offer, 
though they are probably familiar 
to you, a few modern samples, 
chosen primarily for their diction, 
for the pulsing use made of words. 
The first, called “Severus to Tiber- 
ius Greatly Ennuyé,” from Joseph 
Auslander’s new book, Cyclops’ 
Eye, is a tour de force, almost inde- 
pendent of emotional or intellec- 
tual content but gathering all its 
strength and beauty by its surge 
of vibrant words. It is one of the 
most superb pieces of word han- 
dling I have seen in many moons, 
besides its value as true poetry: 


“In places the water had thumbed 
the thick sunglow to patches 
Of oil bloom, peacock flare, adroit 
black bronze; 

And I was a diver, slime-silkened, 
hot with hot gold scratches 

Of hammered glitter, slipping from 
hammered bastions 

Down under dense foam slaver, 
down under tons 

Of weed trash, polyp, down to the 
cool uncluttered deep sea garri- 

sons. 


“There I blundered through smoke 
of dim turquoise, corroded old 
Quinquiremes and galleons and 
Chinese 

Junks and swan ships of Egypt 
crazy with gold; 

Every vessel that had ever brawled 
with the seas; 

Green wrecks, and there went out 
a glittering vapor from these; 
And blunt inquisitive fishes vexed 
their beauty with vacant solem- 

nities. 


“Tiberius, I tell you it would have 
seriously pleased your flesh, 


iHarper & Bros., 1926; reprinted with per- 
sonal permission of the Author. 
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It would have curiously delighted 
the bone of your thighs 

To go under as I did, pulled 
through a shimmering mesh 

Of sun-maddened water, bumping 
fish with enormous eyes, 

You would leave your slim danc- 
ers, young gleaming women with 

cries 

To go under as I did, sliding down 

a sleek-shouldered dream, not 
otherwise.” 


Utterly different in handling, 
with all the lucid simplicity that has 
set her in a place apart, is this beau- 
tiful “Visiting Sea,” by Alice Mey- 
nell. Note her amazing gift for cap- 
turing with a phrase the most elu- 
sive turns of thought. 


“As the inhastening tide doth roll, 
Home from the deep, along the 


whole 

Wide shining strand, and floods 
the caves, 

—Your love came filling with 


happy waves 
The open sea-shore of my soul. 


“But inland from the seaward 
spaces, 

None knows, not even you, the 
places 

Brimmed, at your coming, out of 
sight, 


—The little solitudes of delight 
This tide constrains in dim em- 
braces. 


“You see the happy shore, wave- 
rimmed, 

But know not of the quiet dimmed 

Rivers your coming floods and fills, 

The little pools ’mid happier hills, 

My silent rivulets, over-brimmed. 


“What, I have secrets from you? 
Yes. 
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But, visiting Sea, your love doth 
press 

And reach in further than you 
know, 

And fills all these; and, when you 
go 

There’s loneliness in loneliness.” 


Finally, as a perfect example of 
modern treatment of a medieval 
theme, with a rhythm that stirs 
the very depths of the spirit, with 
words, phrases, images flashing and 
sparkling as they ride lightly on the 
surface of his superb martial music, 
an excerpt from Chesterton’s “Le- 
panto,’”? his great ballad of the Cru- 
sades, which unfortunately is far 
too lengthy to give in full. Note 
especially G. K.’s wonderful com- 
mand over words, his ability to do 
with them what he will; they are 
just as vital in conveying music as 
is the rhythm itself. See if even in 
this fragment they do not thrill you 
and lift you up. Here are the first 
thirty-five lines of “Lepanto”: 


“White founts falling in the Courts 
of the sun, 

And the Soldan of Byzantium is 
smiling as they run; 

There is laughter like the foun- 
tains in the face of all men 

feared, 

It stirs the forest darkness, the 
darkness of his beard, 

It curls the blood-red crescent, the 
crescent of his lips, 

For the inmost sea of all the earth 
is shaken with his ships. 


“They have dared the white repub- 
lics up the capes of Italy, 

They have dashed the Adriatic 
round the Lion of the Sea, 

And the Pope has cast his arms 
abroad for agony and loss, 

2From Poems, published by John Lane Co. 
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And called the kings of Christen- 
dom for swords about the Cross. 

The cold queen of England is look- 
ing in the glass; 

The shadow of the Valois is yawn- 
ing at the Mass; 

From evening isles fantastical rings 
faint the Spanish gun, 

And the Lord upon the Golden 
Horn is laughing in the sun. 


“Dim drums throbbing in the hills 
half heard, 
Where only on a nameless throne 
a crownless prince has stirred, 
Where, risen from a doubtful seat 
and half attainted stall, 

The last knight of Europe takes 
weapons from the wall, 

The last and lingering troubadour 
to whom the bird has sung, 

That once went singing southward 
when all the world was young. 

In that enormous silence, tiny and 
unafraid, 

Came up along a winding road the 
noise of the Crusade. 


“Strong gongs groaning as the guns 
boom far, 

Don John of Austria is going to the 
war, 

Stiff flags straining in the night- 
blasts cold 

In the gloom black-purple, in the 
glint old-gold, 

Torchlight crimson on the copper 
kettle-drums, 

Then the tuckets, then the trum- 
pets, then the cannon, and he 
comes. 

Don John laughing in the brave 
beard curled, 

Spurning of his stirrups like the 
thrones of all the world, 

Holding his head up for a flag of 
all the free. 

Love-light of Spain—hurrah! 

Death-light of Africa! 
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Don John of Austria 
Is riding to the sea.” 


But I must not hold you too long. 
Space presses, and I have said noth- 
ing of the poet’s delight in tex- 
ture of words. I have merely given 
you a few examples and pointed the 
way to delight in their vocabula- 
ries. I have said nothing as to that 
quality of words that appeals to the 
senses. For, certainly for the poetic 
creator who is held in thrall by lure 
and love of words, the best poetry 
appeals to all the senses. The bal- 
anced words in a poem have pho- 
netic aspect, of course, but sound 
that becomes euphony and melody 
with overtones and nuances; they 
have tone color of assonance and 
consonance and rime proper and 
what we call onomatopoeia; they 
have suggestive motion as well as 
the more obvious rhythm; words 
have even a subtle quality of color; 
they cater, if you will not laugh at 
me, to the sense of taste, and I 
should not care to deny that words 
have odor. If Arthur Rimbaud 
could find distinct color in each of 
the vowels, why should we not in 
a word? Doubtless you know Rim- 
baud’s sonnet “Voyelles,” from Une 
Saison en Enfer, which begins— 


“A noir, E blanc, I rouge, U vert, 
O bleu, voyelles 

Je dirai quelque jour vos nais- 
sances latentes.” 


True, he did not intend it to be 
made a system—he did not use it 
as such himself. But the idea is 
interesting. The poets of the Pre- 
Raphaelite group, especially Rossetti 
and William Morris with their fa- 
mous “painted lyrics,” saw the sub- 
ject in color before they put it into 
words. 
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But we cannot at the present time 
delve deeper into these hidden quali- 
ties. They are too evasive for brief ex- 
planatory analysis, almost they are 
too delicate and impalpable even for 
descriptive comment, unless each of 
us is gifted with the poet’s ex- 
tremely sensitized ear and eye, his 
sixth prosodic sense, his—what 
shall I call it?—his over-soul? They 
bear to casual discussion of poetic 
verbiage a relationship as remote 
as that of mystical communion to 
ejaculatory prayer. But whether 
or no we get the feeling of color 
and sound and rhythm in isolated 
words, those qualities doubtless are 
there, so that when many words 
are grouped together by a poet to 
whose super-sensitiveness these ap- 
purtenances are vividly apparent, 
the result is at once a varicolored 
tapestry, a mighty harmony of 
sound, a rush of multiform move- 
ment. 

We shall probably not sense all 
this; it takes two to discover 
beauty: the poet to utter it and 
those at his feet to understand it. 


A GUEST OF LIFE 





But if we seek to understand and 
to love, if ever so little, the marvel 
of words in a poet’s pack, our quest 


will not have been in vain. “His 
very words,” wrote Shelley on 
Dante, “are instinct with spirit; 
each is as a spark, a burning atom 
of inextinguishable thought.” 

Words are the poet’s pack, the 
poet who, to-day almost alone, con- 
veys to this world the stark beauty 
of eternal verities, the terror and 
the wonder and the glory of things 
unplumbed by those of lesser ken. 
Words are a foundation stone of 
culture. Words are the most pow- 
erful weapon in the hands of man: 
words can wound fatally where a 
sword but pricks. Words of the 
heart are the key to enchanted 
gardens of terrestrial love. Words 
of the soul are the key to gardens 
of the love of God. And the Son of 
God, the personification and em- 
bodiment of Poetry in its sole per- 
fection, is Himself the Divine Word 
that dwelt amongst us: “Et Verbum 
caro factum est; et habitavit in 
nobis.” 





A GUEST OF LIFE. 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 


HE was a guest of Life a little while, 
He said; and when at last the parting came, 
Life bade him farewell with a wistful smile, 


And in Love’s Guest-Book underlined his name! 














A PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN. 


By FREDERICK SKERRY. 


OOPER STREET, its narrow 
pavement obstructed by trucks 
and drays of all descriptions, was 
like any other of the streets which 
led to the river and its ragged fringe 
of docks; that is, it was lined with 
ancient warehouses, mostly of gran- 
ite, indiscriminate of architecture, 
but beyond question sturdily built 
to withstand the strain put upon 
their heavy timbers by the loads of 
merchandise which traveled from a 
thousand ports to end their world- 
wanderings at the river edge. 

One of these buildings, more 
dingy than its neighbors, was differ- 
ent in another respect; while the 
ever-changing contents of its fel- 
lows consisted of new goods, only 
the derelicts of trade, the sediment 
of commercial misfortune passed in 
and out of its wide doorway. Though 
the sign over the door gave no clue 
to the nature of the business, the 
West Side Syndicate was little else 
than a scavenger of trade, picking 
up ill-fated merchandise which had, 
for various reasons, ceased to be de- 
sirable to either its owners or their 
prospective customers—or, very 
often, to both. 

But although Cooper Street face- 
tiously referred to the West Side 
Syndicate as “the junk shop” many 
of those engaged in the activities 
of the street would have welcomed 
gladly an invitation to share the 
prosperity which, rumor had it, al- 
ways followed its ventures. 

A few minutes after eight on any 
morning one might have seen a 
short stocky man weaving his way 


through the scattered barrels and 
cases which blocked the narrow 
sidewalk, or making a detour into 
the street to avoid the skids over 
which he could not stretch his short 
legs. Officially, Sam Blake was 
chairman of the board of directors 
and manager and adviser of the 
West Side Syndicate, but actually 
he was, as he occasionally expressed 
it, “pretty near the whole shebang.” 
Along with the shrewdness of a Ver- 
monter and an almost uncanny fac- 
ulty of smelling a bargain—a com- 
bination of which his associates 
showed their appreciation by allow- 
ing him absolute freedom of action 
—he had the assurance and the 
stubbornness of one who has made 
few mistakes and is proud of the 
distinction. 

He was a queer little man who 
had knocked about the world since, 
as a boy of sixteen in his native 
green hills, he had heard and an- 
swered the call of the sea. But 
eventually his love of the sea’s deep 
song was alienated by the higher— 
though no less seductive—siren-call 
of gold, and here he was in Cooper 
Street, applying to the affairs of the 
Syndicate an experience and astute- 
ness gained and tested by almost 
every kind of problem. 

At fifty-five his girth began seri- 
ously to compete with his height. 
His clothes seemed too small for 
him; they appeared to place too 
great a responsibility upon the but- 
tons. As a man accustomed to— 
and relishing—authority, his voice 
had a certain peremptory tone 
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which, to those who did not know 
him, belied the rough good nature 
which his round red face betokened. 
With the assurance of a man who 
believes himself usually right, he 
resented interference, which irri- 
tated him exceedingly; he would 
rather learn from results that he 
had made a mistake than have it 
guessed at in advance. Mental per- 
turbation always displayed itself by 
his nervous rubbing of the bald spot 
which nicely defined the location of 
his cranial area of conscientious- 
ness. Aside from this innocent 
habit and an easily aroused impa- 
tience he was as capable of stolidity 
as any professional gambler—which 
in a large and perfectly legitimate 
way he was. 

In fact, the whole scheme of the 
West Side Syndicate was built upon 
a gamble—and, when you consider 
the element of chance which is pres- 
ent in any business dealing in new 
goods, you can imagine the sporting 
spirit of the members of the West 
Side Syndicate. They were fifteen 
in number, all of ample means ac- 
quired in various businesses and 
professions, and provided with cash 
immediately available for the proj- 
ects of Sam Blake, which at times 
ran into six figures. They took more 
than a gambler’s chance in that they 
contributed to the pot while Blake 
played their hands. The salvaging 
of a sunken steamer abandoned by 
the underwriters, or the purchase 
of a paper stock charred about the 
edges by a warehouse fire was one 
to them. In fact, the more bizarre 


the transaction the better they liked 
it—provided it brought a_ profit, 
which it usually did—and the heart- 
ier their laughter when they heard 
Blake, with many a picturesque 
phrase, tell of obstacles surmounted 
or a seller’s resistance overcome. 
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Of late, business has been slack 
with the Syndicate. The four floors 
of the old warehouse for some time 
had been free from the strains of 
water-logged bolts of cloth, rusting 
machinery, and the thousand and 
one things which may have survived 
a wreck or a fire. This state of 
things, distasteful alike to Blake 
and his associates, all of them im- 
patient of this break in the con- 
tinuity of profitable transactions, 
had caused Blake some unpleasant 
hours in the uptown haunts of his 
partners, few of whom had ever set 
foot in the quarter whence came 
many a handsome return on a small 
investment. It is often the case that 
the poorest losers are those who 
usually win; and most of the mem- 
bers of the Syndicate grumbled at 
the expense which inactivity caused. 

There was one other who was im- 
patient of the inactivity in the af- 
fairs of the West Side Syndicate. 
The members, either wealthy or en- 
gaged in regular pursuits, might 
miss the fat profits of the Syndicate, 
but they could live without them. 
To John Armister, commission man, 
to whom fell the task of finding out- 
lets for the purchases of the Syndi- 
cate, living depended upon selling; 
the two functions codrdinated per- 
fectly; and, besides getting on his 
nerves, his enforced idleness had 
begun to narrow a path through life 
which, by means of generous com- 
missions, had been pleasantly wide 
and easy. At present he had but 
one prospect; he sought a buyer for 
a lot of alligator hides which Blake 
had picked up at a bargain and 
which now lay rotting in another 
warehouse, where they added to a 
burden of expense already becom- 
ing annoying—but, as everybody 
says that Kipling says, that is an- 
other story. 
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On a certain May morning, how- 
ever, when the balmy breezes swept 
through the warehouse and carried 
to the curious nostrils of passers- 
by the composite odor which cold 
weather had imprisoned, Blake ap- 
proached his office in a jubilant 
mood. Arriving earlier than usual, 
he found Malachi Doolan, porter, 
watchman and general handy-man, 
sweeping the office. 

Doolan, whose seventy years rested 
on him but lightly, and to whom 
Blake had given temporary employ- 
ment out of pity five years before 
and kept ever since because of his 
usefulness and unfailing courtesy, 
looked up from his sweeping in 
surprise. 

“Good morning, Mr. Blake!” said 
he, touching the little black cap 
which he wore while at work. “Ye’re 
down early, sor.” 

“Good morning, Doolan!” replied 
Blake, looking at his watch. “Ar- 
mister’s not down yet, of course.” 

“No, sor,” Doolan answered. “ ’Tis 
a little early for him, sor.” 

“Huh!” grunted Blake. 
ably not up yet.” 

He sat down and began to search 
the morning papers for possible op- 
portunities in trade. Save for an ac- 
count of a wreck on the Jersey coast, 
which he cut out and laid on his 
desk, he found nothing to stir his 
trader’s instinct. At ten o’clock he 
began to be impatient. An hour 
later Armister strolled in as cas- 
ually as if he had come to keep a 
luncheon engagement and had ar- 
rived beforehand. 

“Good morning!” he said amiably, 
as he hung his stick on the back of 
a chair. 

“Good morning, rats!” Blake’s 
voice and watch snapped together. 
“It’s mighty near noon. I’ve been 
waiting for you all the morning.” 


“Prob- 
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“Well,” said Armister, blandly, 
“how could I be supposed to know 
that?” 

“No back talk, now, John,” Blake 
cautioned. “What do you know 
about oil paintings?” 

“Mighty little,” replied Armister. 
“About enough to make me keep my 
mouth shut when I’m with people 
who do know something about them. 
Why?” 

“Well,” said Blake, “I’ve been 
hoping you knew more than I do 
about such things, but I might have 
known you wouldn’t. I’m going to 
buy a collection.” 

“Leave it alone,” Armister de- 
clared. “That’s my advice to you.” 

“Leave your grandmother alone!” 
scoffed Blake. “Keep that advice 
to yourself. You’re not buying the 
pictures.” 

“True enough,” Armister agreed, 
“but I'll have to sell them, and I say 
leave Art alone.” 

“You'll not have to sell them 
either,” corrected Blake. “I’m going 
to take care of that. I got it all 
thought out while I waited all the 
morning for you to put in an ap- 
pearance. It’s a wonder to me, 
John, that you don’t get down here 
in some kind of season.” And as 
Armister was about to reply, “But 
never mind—no back talk. Now 
about these paintings,—you can't 
peddle paintings around, you know, 
like paper or cordage, and sell them 
by the lot. Paintings have to be 
sold separately.” 

“You intend to buy them by the 
lot, don’t you,” asked Armister. 

“Well,” Blake returned testily, 
“that’s different. I can buy them in 
a lot and sell them separately, can’t 
I? I’m not like the millionaire who 
ordered a dozen oil paintings, as- 
sorted. I’ve got to buy them as a 
lot.” 
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“All right, then,” said Armister. 
“But if I’m not buying them and am 
not expected to sell them what are 
you bothering me for? I think Ill 
go out and get busy on those rotten 
alligator hides which you bought 
and expect me to sell.” 

“You can do that later,” said 
Blake. “Just now I want you to go 
with me to see some good pictures.” 

“How do you know they’re good?” 
inquired Armister. 

“Because I know who owns 
them,” snapped Blake. Then, in a 
tone of triumph, he announced, “It’s 
the Savin collection.” 

“You don’t say!” exclaimed Ar- 
mister in surprise. “How do you 
happen...” 

“Never mind now,” Blake broke 
in. “I'll tell you on the way up to 
the Savin house. Come on.” 

Armister was not slow to respond 
to the interest which their errand 
awakened in him. How many peo- 
ple, familiar with the tragedy which 
had startled the city twenty years 
before, would have failed to be 
aroused by the opportunity to visit 
the scene of its enactment? Aside 
from the police, not more than two 
persons, perhaps, had passed the 
portal of the darkened house since 
the night when, by the thrust of a 
knife, it was changed from an abode 
of gaiety to a tomb of tragic memo- 
ries. 

To the minds of the two men, as 
they walked to the car line, came 
the details of the almost forgotten 
tragedy; how young George Savin— 
heir to the Savin fortune by the pro- 
crastination and sudden death of a 
disappointed and disgusted father— 
as the culmination of a career of dis- 
sipation and profligacy, reversed the 
usual order of things by killing the 
husband of his latest conquest; how 
the dead man was found in the 
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Savin library with a Japanese knife 
—a paper cutter from the library 
table—still sticking in his heart; 
how Savin and the made-to-order 
widow disappeared from human 
knowledge; all the details of the 
sordid drama awoke the imagina- 
tion of the men who were bent upon 
profiting from the misfortunes of 
a family now—except for Savin, if 
he still lived—fortunately extinct. 
What had occurred in the library? 
How did the husband happen to be 
there? Where had the murderer 


-and his companion spent the years 


that had elapsed since the fateful 
night? Blake and Armister reviewed 
the conjectures of the time. But 
they were only conjectures; no trace 
had ever been found of the two. 

“Well,” confided Blake as they 
jolted along in a decrepit trolley 
car, “here’s the inside story that I 
got from old Dickson—he’s one of 
us, you know, and he’s also the 
family lawyer. It seems there’s a 
child, a boy of sixteen. Dickson is 
trustee. I suppose he’s kept in touch 
with Savin, and I guess he’s the only 
one who knows where he is—or was. 
The boy must be provided for, and 
the estate is to be liquidated. Dick- 
son wants forty thousand dollars 
for the pictures—says they were 
worth that twenty years ago, and 
are worth more now...” 

“Then,” Armister broke in, “why 
doesn’t he...” 

“He’s afraid to take the risk, that’s 
why,” answered Blake. “There’s a 
chance that they might not bring 
forty thousand, and he must get that 
for them; besides—the Syndicate. 
Do you get it?” 

“T get it,” smiled Armister. 

“Now, here’s my scheme,” con- 
tinued Blake. “If I decide to buy 
the lot we'll turn our top floor into 
a gallery and advertise the sale.” 

















“But,” Armister objected, “you 
ought to hire a gallery uptown; peo- 
ple won’t go way down to Cooper 
Street.” 

“What!” cried Blake, “pay all 
outdoors for rent and our whole 
place empty? Maybe they wouldn’t 
go downtown to an ordinary sale, 
but for the Savin collection they 
will,” he went on confidently. “Art 
sharks will go anywhere—but here 
we are now.” 

They alighted from the car and 
entered a street in which two blocks 
of old brick houses faced each other 
across a narrow park, the shaky 
iron fence of which inclosed a few 
time-blown elms. Midway in one 
block, like a dead tooth in a well- 
kept row, stood the shuttered house 
of Savin. 

The jangle of the bell was follow- 
ed almost immediately by muffled 
footfalls, and the door opened a 
crack and disclosed the pallid vis- 
age of a caretaker, blinking in the 
noonday light. 

“Mr. Dickson sent us to appraise 
the pictures,” said Blake, brusquely. 
The caretaker swung back the door 
and the men stepped into the hall 
and, as the door closed behind them, 
into almost Stygian darkness. A 
queer sense of mystery came over 
them as they thought that here, per- 
haps within a half dozen steps, a 
man had come suddenly to his death 
by the same hand which had robbed 
him of his wife. But their imagin- 
ings were cut short by their guide. 

“This way,” said the caretaker, as 
he flashed an electric torch and led 
his visitors up the staircase and toa 
long room at the end of a corridor. 

A dim light which filtered through 
the shades of a large skylight dis- 
closed a room without a break in its 
walls, save for the entrance. On all 


four sides, in dusty shrouds, hung 
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the Savin collection. Armister be- 
gan instinctively to count them. 

“T’'ll give you some light in a min- 
ute,” said the custodian as he fussed 
with a tangle of cords. “That is,” 
he added, “if these strings don’t 
break. I guess it’s a good many 
years since they’ve been pulled.” 

There was no mishap, however, 
and as a flood of sunlight entered 
and filled the air with dancing dust, 
Armister finished his count. 

“Fifty-three,” he announced. 

Blake made for the largest and 
stripped it of its covering. Involun- 
tarily he took a step backwards. 
“By gorry!” he cried. “I almost 
apologized to him. John, look at 
this, will you.” 

Armister stepped to his side. 
“Seems alive, doesn’t he?” he ex- 
claimed. “Looks familiar. Who is 
he?” 

Blake put on his glasses and ex- 
amined the brass label which was 
fastened to the bottom of the heavy 
frame. “Portrait of a Gentleman. 
Coggswell gold medal 1888,” he 
read, disappointedly. “Pshaw! I 
seem to know him as well as I do 
you, but who the devil is he?” 

“It isn’t old Savin, is it?” said 
Armister, doubtfully. 

“Savin your eye!” Blake jeered. 
“No Savin ever had a face like that. 
I’ve seen old Savin many a time— 
had a bald head, long yellowish face, 
smooth-shaven, and wrinkled up 
and down—just like a peanut.” 
Then he called to the caretaker, who, 
amid clouds of dust, was busily di- 
vesting the pictures of their cover- 
ings. “Here, you, do you happen to 
know who this is a picture of?” 

The man came and gazed at the 
portrait. “No,” said he, “I never saw 
the picture before. I’ve only been 
here six months. Sort of kind-look- 
ing, ain’t he?” 
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But, uninterested in the man’s 
opinions, Blake turned to Armister. 
“It gets me,” he said. 

“That face is as familiar as a dol- 
lar bill—used to be,” said Armister. 
“I ought to know him, but I can’t 
think who it is to save my life.” He 
looked at a corner of the canvas. 
“Salderini painted it,” he announced. 
“No wonder it’s good.” 

“The Salderini?” asked Blake, in- 
credulously, “the one who died two 
or three years ago?” 

“The same,” declared Armister. 
“Society’s portrait painter. Got five 
thousand dollars a _ portrait—and 
painted his patrons’ souls in their 
faces, it is said.” 

“Well,” Blake remarked, “accord- 
ing to that theory this fellow was 
the salt of the earth.” 

And, indeed, the benignity of the 
face before them justified Blake’s 
observation. Seated, with one strong- 
ly modeled hand grasping the arm 
of an Italian chair, the half-length 
figure, sedately garbed in black, rep- 
resented a man of about fifty years 
of age. A short gray beard all but 
concealed the humorous mouth with- 
out changing the line from temple 
to chin; the beard was an embellish- 
ment, not a covering. But it was the 
blue eyes which held the gaze of the 
spectators; in them seemed to live 
a light at once peaceful and vigilant; 
they looked upon the world toler- 
antly, but observingly. Plainly, the 
man possessed himself. As a whole 
the face held peace rather than 
strength. Salderini had expressed 
another soul in paint and canvas. 

The caretaker had by this time 
removed the dust cloths from the 
rest of the pictures, and the gallery 
glowed with color. The visitors 
slowly made the circuit of the room. 

“T’ve an idea that these little ones 
are very valuable,” said Armister, 
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indicating several of the smaller 
canvases. 

“What makes you think so?” 
Blake said, depreciatingly. “They 
look like daubs to me—nothing to 
’em.”’ 

“That’s why I think they must be 
good,” observed Armister. “I’ve no- 
ticed that the pictures you can’t 
make anything of are usually over 
your head; you miss them—and you 
can always understand a chromo.” 

“Well,” Blake admitted, after an- 
other cursory glance around, and 
turning again to the portrait, “may- 
be you’re right, but this one is the 
main attraction to me. By jinks!” 
he burst out, “there’s somebody in 
this town who will pay a lot of 
money for that, and I’ll find him— 
or her.” 

“Now, John,” he continued, hur- 
riedly, “you make a list of these, 
the titles and artists’ names, while 
I go to Dickson’s and close the deal. 
Come over to his office in the Alpha 
Building as soon as you’ve finished.” 
Then as he hurried out he called 
over his shoulder to the caretaker, 
“don’t put those filthy rags on again, 
we'll be moving the pictures.” 


* * * 


Within the week the fifty-three 
canvases were transported to Coop- 
er Street. But despite Blake’s con- 
fidence in his ability to dispose of 
the paintings he was not so sure of 
his success as an exhibitor; now 
that he had the pictures he did not 
know just what to do with them. 
He had but one idea, and that in 
connection with the portrait, which 
had become an obsession. In un- 
familiar waters, like a true seaman, 
he signaled for a pilot. 

“John,” said he to Armister, when 
the pictures had been safely carried 
to the loft, “what in blazes shall we 
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do with the place? As it is,—that 
loft is no place to show pictures in, 
—it’s as bare as the poorhouse.” 

After some discussion it was con- 
sidered advisable to partition off the 
end of the loft near the freight ele- 
vator to form a small gallery, which 
would be easily accessible without 
disclosing the empty remainder. 
That done, the whitewashed walls 
must be hung with cloth for a back- 
ground. 

“We'll tack up some red cloth,” 
Blake explained. “That'll kind of 
warm up the place.” 

“Red!” objected Armister, vaguely. 
“Why, I don’t know as I'd use red if 
I were you.” 

“Why not?” Blake demanded, ir- 
ritably, as he rubbed his bald spot. 
“What’s the matter with that? The 
frames are all gilt; they'll look fine 
against red.” 

“Well,” said Armister, with a 
shrug. “If you’re selling frames it’s 


one thing, but I thought you wanted 
to sell the pictures.” 

“All right then,” agreed Blake, 
“now what color would you sug- 
gest?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Armister, 


doubtfully. “I’m not an expert in 
such things.” 

“Well, if I were you,” Blake de- 
clared, acidly, “I wouldn’t throw 
down anything that I couldn’t do as 
well myself. Red it will be.” 

“Now,” said he, when these de- 
tails had been determined, “you go 
uptown and buy the cloth, and I'll 
get a carpenter—and, by the way see 
if you can borrow a sofa—one of 
those soft ones stuffed all over.” 

“What’s that for?” queried Ar- 
mister, curiously. 

“T'll show you when the time 
comes,” Blake replied, mysteriously, 
and, seeing Doolan pass the door, he 
called him in. 
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“Doolan,” said he, “we’re going to 
make a place to show those pictures 
—a kind of a gallery at the end of 
the loft. There'll be some red cloth 
here in the morning. Do you think 
you can tack it up?” 

“Yes, sor,” said Doolan, “but...” 

“But what?” said Blake, sharply. 

“But red, sor!” Doolan protested, 
feebly. “Sure, sor—begging your 
pardon—any bright color like red 
will kill the pictures.” And, as if 
aghast at his temerity, his eyes fell 
before Blake’s incredulous stare. 
Armister wore a broad grin. 

“The devil you say!” exclaimed 
Blake. “How do you happen to 
know so much?” 

“Well, you see, sor,” stammered 
Doolan, “I was porter in a gallery 
for near fifteen years. Now, for to 
hang pictures against,” he went on, 
hurriedly, “you should have a color 
that makes no clash with the pic- 
tures. Making bold, sor, there’s a 
lot of old burlap upstairs that’d be 
just the thing.” 

Blake looked at Armister signifi- 
cantly. “Well, Doolan,” he said, 
“you seem to be the only one around 
here who’s up to art. I'll leave it 
to you. Get some one to help you. 
I'll say only this: I want the por- 
trait hung in the most conspicuous 
place; the others you may hang as 
you please.” 

“Very well, sor,” said Doolan, as, 
with a quickened step, he started on 
his task. 

“Well, Sam,” grinned Armister, 
when Doolan had gone, “perhaps 
you should have let Doolan look at 
the pictures before you bought 
them.” 

“Don’t rub it in,” protested Blake. 
“I may not know pictures, but I do 
recognize signs; and this little oc- 
currence, I take it, is a good omen.” 

“Now,” he went on, “we've got to 
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find out who the ‘Gentleman’ is.” 

“*We,’ did you say?” asked Ar- 
mister, pointedly. “You were going 
to sell these pictures. Where do I 
come in?” 

“Well,” replied Blake, “I’ve 
changed my mind; it seems to be a 
habit this morning. I'll make you 
a proposition. Of course, you'll 
have to stick around here while this 
affair is on, and for your share I'll 
give you one per cent of all sales, 
with a five per cent bonus if you dis- 
cover the original of the portrait. 
Are you agreeable?” 

“That suits me,” declared Armis- 
ter. 

“Very well,” said Blake. “Now 
then, I’m going to have the portrait 
photographed. You arrange to have 
it appear in the papers, with a write- 
up. Each of us will carry a print 
in our pocket, and we ought to be 
able to find some one who knows the 
man. If we go at it right we'll win. 
I’ve a hunch that we will discover 
him.” 


* * * 


The news of the resurrection of 
the Savin collection exploded like a 
bomb upon the placid and unevent- 
ful season. The presence of an al- 
most forgotten Inness and a half-re- 
membered Wyant stirred the world 
of art as the return of long-lost chil- 
dren might thrill a neighborhood. 

Armister had found his publicity 
task too easy. On the art editors 
of the newspapers, bored by the pal- 
sied efforts of an ultra-modern 
school, his guile was needless; they 
received his news with the joy of 
deliverance. Would they view the 
exhibition! Rather, could anything 
keep them away! Why, the whole 
thing was a knock-out, the source of 
the collected pictures, their un- 
doubted merit, and the strange loca- 
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tion of the gallery; besides the in- 
terest, it would give the papers an 
opportunity to review, with many 
an embellishment, the Savin tragedy 
in all its forgotten details. 

Somewhat disappointed by not 
being able to exercise a well-de- 
veloped faculty of salesmanship, but 
with a profound respect for old 
Blake’s astute appreciation of the 
dramatic, Armister left with each 
eager critic a photograph of the 
Salderini canvas as well as an invi- 
tation to a private view. 

Between the panegyrics of the ex- 
cited critics and the speculative re- 
counts of the less temperamental 
Sunday editors, public interest 
glowed at white heat. On Monday 


morning, after the publication of 
the news, the truckmen who ob- 
structed the sidewalks of Cooper 
Street were no less surprised by the 
invasion of the prosaic domain by 
the “uptowners” than were those 


who frowned at the hindrance to 
their progress through a street far 
removed in position and aspect from 
the realm of art. The merely curi- 
ous rubbed elbows with the con- 
noisseur in entering the strange 
abode of masterpieces. But once in 
the gallery they might well have im- 
agined themselves in the usual 
haunts of art. 

From the elevator, its greasy sides 
hidden by a drapery of canvas and 
its floor covered with carpet, they 
stepped into a room which, but for 
its whitewashed rafters, might have 
passed for one long accustomed to 
its contents and its visitors. The 
four walls were neatly hung with 
burlap and the newly painted floor 
was bordered by a wide strip of 
plain gray carpet. Well-lighted by 
two large skylights—now, by means 
of soap and water, resuming a long- 
obstructed function—the fifty-three 
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pictures vied with one another for 
attention. 

Most conspicuous, however, hung 
Salderini’s “Portrait of a Gentle- 
man.” Both by its size and the 
presence of the davenport, flanked 
by small tables holding catalogues, 
which stood on a rug before it, it 
commanded the first interest. Doo- 
lan, delighting in an agreeable task, 
had transformed the dingy loft into 
a gallery of which many an ex- 
hibitor might be proud. 

When Armister had first seen this 
marked disposition of the davenport 
he had asked Blake, “What’s the 
idea?” 

“Well,” Blake replied, “there’s 
some woman in this town—a wife 
or a daughter, maybe—who is going 
to see this picture: I feel it in my 
bones. Seeing it will probably be 
a shock to her, and this sofa is for 
her to recover on. If she needs 
smelling salts, there’s a bottle under 
the couch.” 

Armister had smiled, tolerantly. 
“The picture has got you,” he said. 

“You bet it has,” Blake had re- 
torted. “I’ll gamble that we get the 
biggest price of all for it.” 

“If we ever find out who it is,” 
Armister had added, doubtfully. 
“I’ve asked, ‘Do you know who that 
is?’ until I’m saying it in my sleep 
—and nobody I’ve asked has ever 
seen the man.” 

“I know it,” had been Blake’s 
comment. “I’ve had the same ex- 
perience. But it’s early yet. Give 
it time to get around.” 

Since this conversation both men 
had been unremitting in their ef- 
forts to discover the identity of the 
man of the portrait. They sought 
out men of the previous generation, 
bankers, hotel proprietors, clergy- 
men, editors, anyone who might be 
supposed to remember so apparent- 
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ly distinguished an individual. But 
no one knew him. Nor could any- 
one recall ever having seen the face. 

Far from becoming discouraged, 
but not a little mystified by a fa- 
miliarity with the face which others 
did not share, Blake and Armister 
haunted the groups which invari- 
ably gathered before the portrait. 
But their eager ears caught no iden- 
tifying clue, and their questions met 
no encouraging response. Com- 
ments there were: “What fidelity to 
detail!” “Such modeling!” “See 
how he handled the background!” 
To these Blake turned his back dis- 
gustedly. What did he care for 
fidelity or modeling! A name was 
what he wanted. 

That the end of the week saw 
fifty-two pictures sold, at prices 
which doubled the investment in 
them, elated Blake but little; he 
could not bear to think that he had 
guessed wrong; and he was positive 
that his first impression was cor- 
rect—that he knew the identity of 
Salderini’s subject. 

Armister, with no prestige to lose, 
took the matter less seriously. He 
had made a good thing by the sale, 
and if the portrait would add to his 
gains, well and good; if not, he 
would not worry. 

Reluctantly facing defeat, Blake 
sat one morning sulking in his 
office. Many of the purchasers were 
anxious to take their pictures, and 
he was about ready to give up the 
quest of the mysterious “Gentle- 
man”; there was no use in keeping 
the sold canvases hanging on a 
doubtful issue. While he rubbed 
his bald spot irritably two callers 
entered the office. 

“This is Mr. Blake, I believe,” said 
the first to enter. 

“Yes,” Blake replied, coming from 
behind his desk. 
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“I am Mr. Dolbeare, Curator of 
the Museum of Art, and this is Mr. 
Stoll, one of our trustees.” 

Blake returned Mr. Stoll’s bow. 
Armister, having just arrived, 
looked in at the door and, seeing the 
callers, strolled by and mounted the 
stairs to the gallery. 

Mr. Dolbeare went on. “About 
number one in your exhibition, Mr. 
Blake, Salderini’s ‘Portrait of a 
Gentleman’—it is still for sale?” 

Blake’s spirits gave a jump, but, 
an adept in the trade, he did not 
show his excitement. “Well, yes,” 
he replied, “we are willing to sell 
it.” Then, as casually as he could, 
he asked, “Do you know who the 
original was?” 

“No,” Mr. Dolbeare answered, and 
Blake’s rising spirits suddenly sub- 
sided, “I haven’t the slightest idea.” 

“You have been asking ten thou- 
sand dollars for it, I believe,” he 
continued. 

“That’s correct,” said Blake, “and 
I think it’s worth it.” 

“That may be,” said Mr. Dolbeare, 
agreeably, “but the Museum cannot 
afford that amount. We are, how- 
ever, prepared to offer you seventy- 
five hundred for it—provided that 
Mr. Stoll recommends the purchase. 
How do you feel about it?” 

Blake thought for a moment. 
Here was luck, even if they didn’t 
know the man. Seventy-five hun- 
dred was considerably better than 
he had hoped for awhile ago. 

“Well,” he said, “suppose Mr. 
Stoll looks at it, then we'll see.” 
And he led the way to the elevator. 


Upon entering the gallery Armis- 
ter had found Doolan sitting on the 
davenport, broom in hand, gazing 
thoughtfully at the portrait. The 
man was unaware of Armister’s 
presence until he spoke. 
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“Good morning, Doolan!” greeted 

Armister. Doolan rose hurriedly 
from the seat. 

“Good morning, sor!” he said. 
“°Tis a fine day.” And he resumed 
his sweeping. 

“Better than that,” declared Ar- 
mister, heartily. “Has it got you, 
too, Doolan?” 

“What, sor?” inquired Doolan, 
perplexedly, as he rested on the 
broom. 

“The portrait,” said Armister. “I 
saw you looking intently at it.” 

“Oh, no, sor. I was just thinking 
a bit.” 

“Trying to remember where you 
saw the mysterious one, I suppose.” 

“Oh, no, sor,” protested Doolan, 
diffidently. “Sure, it’s no mystery 
to me.” 

“What!” cried Armister quickly, 
just as Blake’s stentorian tones rose 
through the elevator shaft. 

Doolan dropped his broom and 
hurriedly entered the _ elevator. 
“Ye’ll excuse me, sor,” he said, “Mr. 
Blake is calling?” Armister ran af- 
ter him. 

“Did you ever see the man?” he 
asked excitedly, as Doolan shut the 
gate. 

“Many’s the time, sor,” smiled 
Doolan as the car dropped below the 
floor. 

Hardly able to control his im- 
patience, Armister paced nervously 
up and down while he waited for 
Doolan to return. 

When Blake and his visitors left 
the elevator Armister stepped in. 
“Who is he? Who is he?” he de- 
manded. 

“Why,” replied Doolan, with a 
whimsical smile, “don’t you know, 
sor?” and he took off his little black 
cap. 

“By gad!” cried Armister. “You 
don’t mean...” 














“*Tis meself, sor.” 

Armister gazed at him incredu- 
lously. Well, I'll be blowed!” he 
laughed. “Come over here, Doolan.” 
And he crossed over to Blake. 

“Sam,” said Armister in a low 
tone, “does that bonus still hold?” 

“What bonus?” asked Blake, 
blankly. 

“That bonus you promised me if 
I discovered the original of the Sal- 
derini.” 

“Ha! Ha!” laughed Blake. “You 
don’t think you can earn it, do you? 
Sure it holds.” 

“I know who it is,” Armister con- 
fidently announced. 

The Museum officials turned from 
their inspection. 

“Well, Mr. Blake,” began the 
curator, “Mr. Stoll approves the ac- 
quisition . 2 

“Just a moment, please,” Blake 
interrupted. “We have just learned 
the identity of the subject.” And, 
turning to Armister, he demanded, 
“Well, who is it?” 

Armister looked doubtfully at the 
visitors. 

Interpreting Armister’s glance, 
Mr. Dolbeare said, tentatively, “If 
you would rather we withdrew, Mr. 
Blake...” 

“Not at all,” Blake protested, 
“This may interest you. If the fam- 
ily of the man who sat for the por- 
trait wishes to buy it, why, of course 
they have the first chance.” 

“Assuredly,” the curator agreed. 
“Our offer stands. If you can do 
better that is your privilege.” 

Satisfied with this anchor to 
windward, Blake turned to Armis- 
ter. “Well, then, out with it. Who 
is it?” he demanded. 

Armister could not repress a grin. 
He pointed to Doolan, who stood at 
one side, cap in hand, the picture of 
discomfiture. 
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“What!” cried Blake, his eyes 
bulging. Then he looked from 
Doolan to the portrait. “Well, Ill 
be blowed!” he exclaimed, and 
dropped heavily on the davenport 
as if his legs had been cut from un- 
der him. 

The two visitors critically com- 
pared Doolan with his portrait. 
“Excepting the beard...” said Mr. 
Stoll, looking at Doolan question- 
ingly. 

“With too much gray hair, sor,” 
explained Doolan, modestly, “you 
can sometimes keep a job, but to 
get a new one is another matter.” 

Mr. Stoll nodded, comprehending- 
ly, no doubt thinking of his own 
well-trimmed gray beard and his 
ability to retain it. 

With a wide grin, Armister 
straightened up from groping under 
the davenport and -held out the 
smelling salts to Blake. 

Blake, glaring, waved him aside. 
“Well, gentlemen,” he said coldly, 
addressing the Museum officials, 
“now that you know who Salderini 
painted I suppose you will not want 
the picture.” 

“On the contrary,” returned Mr. 
Dolbeare, smiling, “we desire the 
portrait as a superb example of Sal- 
derini’s skill. The identity of the 
subject however interesting”—and 
he bowed to Doolan—“is not under 
consideration. Our offer stands.” 

“Tll accept it,” Blake announced 
conclusively. 

An hour later, in response to a 
summons, Doolan entered the office. 
Armister regarded him curiously, 
but Blake put into words the ques- 
tion which was uppermost in his 
mind. 

“Doolan,” he asked, with brutal 
frankness, “how in thunder did 
Salderini come to paint your por- 
trait?” 
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“Why, sor,” Doolan replied with 
a retrospective smile, “Mr. Salderini 
was a great joker.” 

“Huh!” grunted Blake, “I should 
say he was, when it takes twenty 
years to get the point of his joke.” 

Then he _ continued, sharply. 
“Why didn’t you tell us whose pic- 
ture it was?” 

“*T was not my business, sor,” re- 
plied Doolan, deprecatingly. “Be- 
sides, I knew that the buyers didn’t 
care whose picture it was; sure they 
mind only the kind of a job it is.” 

“Well,” said Blake thankfully, “if 
you had told us I'd have sold the 
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thing for a song. But,” he went on 
with a meaning look at Armister, 
“if some people can get a slice of 
what we make I guess you are en- 
titled to one. I’m going to make 
your slice five hundred dollars. 
That’s all, Doolan.” 

“Thank you, sor,” said Doolan, 
softly, his eyes lighting happily. 

The two men watched him go out. 

“A great joker, eh!” exclaimed 
Blake as he savagely bit the end off 
a cigar. 

“But, by gad!” skid Armister, “he 
knew a gentleman when he saw 
one.” 





ORA PRO NOBIS. 


By HersBert H. YEAMES. 


“Di a Giovanna mia, che per me chiami 
La dove agl’ innocenti si risponde.” 


—Purgatorio, viii, 71. 


You who have traveled on the way to God, 
Farther than we whose weary feet still tread 
The dust of earth, by yours so briefly trod, 
Unstained you went where Death’s veiled angel led; 
You with God’s sunlight haloing your head, 
Do you look back upon this lowly road, 
To comfort those you left uncomforted, 
And call, to deaf ears, from your high abode? 


Dark is our path, and very far away 
God seems from us, but you to Him are near: 
Pray for us, stainless spirit, that we may 
Have but one gleam of light to guide us here, 
One fleeting beam from His eternal day, 
That we may trust, and follow without fear. 
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By Henry B. BINsSE. 


[* is a singularly strange circum- 
stance that of the crowd beyond 
number which every year swarms 
into France so few go to see the most 
touching as well as one of the most 
interesting sights of old Paris, the 
only spot in that city connected his- 
torically with the great Revolution 
which has been kept as it was, with 
no important change. 

No Catholic can visit the chapel 
of the Reformed or Barefooted Car- 
melites, in the rue de Vaugirard, 
near the Luxembourg, and not feel 
the deepest emotions of horror and 
of awe, for here we behold human- 
ity fallen to depths of unbelievable 
wickedness but causing others to 
rise to sublime acts of the most 
heroic virtue. On October 17, 1926, 
the Holy See raised to the honors of 
the Altar the bishops and priests 
who suffered martyrdom on this 
spot. 

Although in the first days of the 
Revolution the Convention seized all 
the property of the Church, of every 
kind and description, the clergy 
were not molested seriously until 
the summer of 1792. In August of 
that year hundreds of priests were 
thrown into prison, and of these 
about 150—the number is not 
known exactly—were confined in 
the basement and crypt of the 
chapel of the Reformed Carmelites, 
attached to the convent and semi- 
nary of that order. 

Among these priests were the 
‘Archbishop of Arles and several 
bishops. They were treated with 
cruel harshness. Crowded in these 
underground rooms, lacking the 


most usual comforts, they had for 
food bread and water; and they 
were not permitted to say Mass. 

On August 30th a magistrate of 
the Commune informed the prison- 
ers that their papers had been ex- 
amined, and nothing objectionable 
having been found in them, they 
would soon be set at liberty, but 
that it would be best for them to 
leave France. That evening an or- 
der for their deportation was posted 
in the sanctuary of the chapel. Ac- 
cordingly the priests procured from 
their friends all the funds that could 
be had. 

Sunday afternoon, September 2d, 
the priests were ordered into the 
garden. They noticed with alarm 
that the National Guard had been 
replaced by men who were not in 
uniform and wore red caps, and that 
the windows of the convent were 
filled with a mob shouting blood- 
thirsty threats and vile, insulting 
abuse. The ecclesiastics retired to 
the furtherest side of the garden, 
next to the wall, and began to say 
prayers for vespers. 

Suddenly the garden gates were 
burst open and in rushed six or 
eight men, each one armed with pis- 
tols in his belt, a saber in his right 
hand and a pistol in his left. They 
cut down the first priest they met 
and kept on killing or wounding 
each one whom they approached, 
hurrying towards the main body of 
the ecclesiastics, at the end of the 
garden, and yelling, “The Arch- 
bishop of Arles! The Archbishop 
of Arles!” 

The saintly Archbishop, hearing 
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these outcries, addressed his com- 
panions: “Let us give thanks to God 
that He calls to us to seal with our 
blood the Faith which we profess; 
beg of Him the grace of final per- 
severance, which we are unable to 
deserve through merits of our own.” 
He knelt before the altar of a little 
oratory about which they were 
standing, and then rising, said: “Let 
me go! If my blood will appease 
them, what difference will it make 
that Idie! Is it not my duty to save 


your lives even at the cost of my - 


own?” Crossing his hands over his 
breast, his eyes lifted to Heaven, he 
walked deliberately towards the 
hired assassins,’ saying: “I am he 
for whom you are seeking.” In- 
stantly he was cut down. 

At that, the captain of the guard 
ordered his men back, and directed 
the prisoners to return to the 
chapel. They assembled in the 
sanctuary, and in front of the altar 
they gave absolution one to the 
other, and recited the prayers for 
the dying, recommending themselves 
to the Infinite Divine Mercy. 

A few minutes later, the assassins 
rushed into the building to carry 
away more victims, but the captain 
would not permit it, saying the pris- 
oners had not been judged, and that 
they were, therefore, under the pro- 
tection of the law. 

A member of the revolutionary 
committee of the Luxembourg sec- 
tion seated himself at a table in the 
hallway near the door opening upon 
the garden, and calling the names 
from the roll made the prisoners ap- 
pear before him, two by two. As 
they came to the table he asked 
them if they would take the oath 
prescribed by the Republic. Upon 


ilt is now known, beyond the 
were planned and di- 


rected by those in authority. The murderers 
were hired and paid. 
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their refusal, they were ordered into 
the garden, where they were mur- 
dered. 

The ecclesiastics in the sanctuary 
showed no signs of fear with mur- 
der staring them in the face. As 
they answered to their names, they 
went forward with the serenity of 
souls filled with confidence in God. 
Some seemed in haste to offer their 
lives to Jesus; others, with faces of 
angels, regarded their murderers 
with mildness and charity, showing 
a tender compassion for their blind- 
ness and insane rage; still others, 
on leaving the altar, lifted their eyes 
towards the crucifix, saying, “My 
God forgive them, they know not 
what they do.” 

The victims were not less than 
116 in number, among whom were, 
besides the Archbishop of: Arles, 
three bishops, the Superior General 
of the Eudists and many well- 
known and distinguished ecclesias- 
tics. A few escaped in the confu- 
sion of the first attack in the gar- 
den, by climbing over the wall; and 
some more were saved by the cap- 
tain of the National Guard and by 
his men, in one way or another. 
After the massacre, some of the 
murderers came into the hallway 
and stood their dripping sabers 
against the wall, near the table. The 
outline of the weapons, marked in 
blood upon the wall, can be seen 
plainly to-day. 


On July 24, 1784, the ultra- 
fashionable and most aristocratic 
world of Paris and the court of 
Versailles overflowed the church of 
the Carmelites, in the rue de Gre- 
nelle, Paris. Louis Philippe, who 
became king later on, and his sister, 
Adelaide, were there to grace by 
their presence the taking of the veil 
by the daughter of a nobleman, one 
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of the greatest of France, Charles 
Joachim, the bearer of many titles, 
but best known, usually, as the 
Count de Soyecourt. To add to the 
interest and curiosity of this most 
distinguished, although far from de- 
vout assemblage, rumors filled the 
air: the heart-broken father could 
not summon strength enough to be 
present, his daughter had fled from 
home to escape from the ceaseless 
criticisms, objections and scoldings 
of her family at her decision to fol- 
low her vocation. What next would 
happen? 

When Camille de Soyecourt, 
gowned as a bride in full court cos- 
tume, with paniers, flounces, a train 
four and a half yards in length, and 
a long veil of rose point lace, fal- 
tered, half fainting, up the aisle to 
kneel at the feet of the Archbishop 
of Paris, who was seated at the altar 
rail, surrounded by bishops and 
canons, the postulant looked so 
tired and so worn out, in spite of 
her rouge, that she seemed ready to 
fall in a heap, crushed by the weight 
of her robes. The audience, follow- 
ing the ceremony through their 
opera glasses, whispered, one to the 
other, that the delicate girl could not 
possibly withstand the severe rule 
of Mount Carmel longer than six 
months at the utmost; her profes- 
sion was just suicide. 

All these predictions came to 
naught, for eight years later Sister 
Camille was still a Carmelite when, 
on the evening of the 2d of Septem- 
ber, a little after Matins, it was re- 
ported to the Mother Superior that 
five men* had been seen dropping 
over the garden wall and hiding 
themselves in the shrubbery of the 
vast garden, which, before the Revo- 
lution, filled the great square occu- 


eri tisonere whe had essaped from the masee- 
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pied to-day by the church of St. 
Clotilde, in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. In haste the gardener was 
sent to the authorities to complain; 
but all the information that he 
brought back was the horrible news 
of the general massacre which was 
filling all the prisons of Paris with 
blood. 

Ten days later, two leading offi- 
cials of the Commune demanded ad- 
mission at the door of the convent 
and entered, followed by a crowd, 
eager to penetrate into this in- 
closure so full of mystery, and to 
see for themselves the secrets hid- 
den by the grating, behind which, 
the popular orators assured them, 
so many innocent victims were lan- 
guishing. The Commissioners 
sounded all the floors, knocked on 
the walls and broke into everything 
which seemed suspicious; but all 
they found were thirty-one religious 
of various ages, from eighty years 
downwards. 

The sisters were then ordered to 
leave forthwith. After embracing 
each other tenderly, they left the 
convent in little groups, guided by 
friends to places of refuge. 

Seven of these sisters were ar- 
rested a little later, and made to ap- 
pear before the bloodthirsty tribunal 
which seldom allowed a prisoner to 
escape the guillotine. A simple slip 
of the tongue may have saved their 
lives. In the examination before 
this court, if court it can be called, 
one of the nuns, who for a quarter 
of a century had spoken to no other 
man than her father confessor, said, 
in answer to a question by the presi- 
dent, “Yes, Father!” This brought 
down the hall with peals of laugh- 
ter. The entire audience, even the 
gang of legal murderers and the 
gendarmes roared at the simplicity 
and innocence of the mistake. They 
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were condemned to nothing more 
serious than deportation. 

Sister Camille de Soyecourt took 
a group of five in charge and cross- 
ing the city went to a little house 
which had been taken for them by 
her family, where they hoped to re- 
main unmolested, as it was out of 
the way. 

They installed themselves as a 
community, turned one of the 
rooms into a chapel and recited the 
daily office as in their convent, and 
two priests took turns in saying 
daily Mass for them. 

These were the days when the 
priests who would not take the oath 
to support the Commune,—“refrac- 
tory” priests they were called,— 
went about Paris under cover of 
most ingenious devices. There was 
one who came regularly to say Mass 
at certain houses in the character 
of a drawing master, carrying under 
his arm a pasteboard box filled with 
drawing models, which could be as- 
sembled to form a portable altar; 
and a case of drawing materials 
concealed a tiny chalice. 

Sister Camille and her five com- 
panions remained undisturbed un- 
til the following winter, when a 
neighbor, a “patriot,” discovered a 
hidden danger in:these sisters and 
denounced them. The next day, 
Good Friday, while the nuns were 
chanting the morning office, they 
heard loud knocking at the door, 
and, presently, about thirty men 
marched in, armed with pikes, un- 
der the command of a Com- 
missioner. They searched every 
room; and the official report of this 
investigation states: “The only food 
found in the refectory consisted of 
some bread, on a folded napkin, and 
1 pitcher of water. There was no 
sign of a fire having been made in 
the house that day.” 
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The day after, the little com- 
munity, two nuns excepted, who 
had fled, was arrested, and Sister 
Camille was sent to the prison of 
St. Pelagie. Here she formed a 
group of sisters, her fellow prison- 
ers, to recite their daily office. They 
had the services of a priest who had 
found a way to enter the prison, 
once a week, as a wine merchant’s 
salesman. Carrying on his head a 
basket with bottles of wine, he 
joked with the jailors, gave them 
some drinks, talked much and 
loudly, went through all the prison 
selling his wares; he managed, also 
to comfort some, to hear confessions 
and to take letters to be delivered 
to friends outside; and he departed 
through the wicket, smoking his 
pipe and carrying off the empty bot- 
tles. This priest, the Reverend 
Pére de Lalande, was made Bishop 
of Rodez, later. 

On Pentecost, Sister Camille was 
set free. She went home to her par- 
ents and lived with them until the 
12th of February, 1794, when both 
her father and mother were ar- 
rested. The Count was imprisoned 
in the convent of the Reformed Car- 
melites, which had been turned into 
a prison, and the Countess was sent 
with her two daughters, Madame de 
la Tour and Madame d’Hinnisdal to 
the prison of St. Pelagie. Sister 
Camille was left alone in the great 
mansion. She fled the same eve- 
ning. 

Until the spring she starved in a 
garret, going out in the streets only 
very early in the morning to 
wherever she could hear Mass. 
Then she took a place as a work- 
ing girl on a farm near Paris. Every 
week she walked to Paris to go to 
Confession. As this was at the risk 
of her life and that of her confes- 
sor, she slipped by the guard 
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dressed as a washerwoman, with a 
great red, white and blue Republi- 
can cockade in her bonnet and a 
basket on her arm. On one of these 
trips she heard the newsboys cry- 
ing the condemnation of the ex- 
noble, Soyecourt! Hurrying to the 
Carmd@ite Convent, she learned that 
her father had been called before 
the Tribunal. His daughter, Ma- 
dame d’Hinnisdal, followed him to 
the guillotine three days later. Her 
mother had died in St. Pelagie 
shortly after imprisonment. Her 
sister left a little boy, and Sister 
Camille assumed the care of him. 

Sister Camille now found herself 
facing complete destitution, without 
shelter or food, for she could not go 
back to the farm, so she boldly pre- 
sented herself to the municipality 
of Issy, near Paris, and asked for a 
refuge as a homeless beggar. There 
was such an abundance of con- 
fiscated houses that they had no 
hesitation in turning one over to her 
and she was not identified as an 
ex-noble. 

At this time Sister Camille was 
made happy by meeting Sister 
Catherine, a lay sister of her former 
community, who had a little money; 
and straightway the sisters fitted up 
a room as a chapel, which soon be- 
came a center for all the “refrac- 
tory” priests hiding in the neighbor- 
hood. 

At last the Reign of Terror came 
to an end and Sister Camille could 
go back to Paris. In October, 1794, 
she took rooms near the former con- 
vent of the Holy Ghost, which had 
been closed by the Republic. She 
secured the keys to the convent 
chapel, and having put it in order, 
Mass was said there publicly for the 
first time in many months, to the 
joy of the good people of the neigh- 
borhood who flocked to the service. 
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Now, with the restoration of law 
and order, she took steps to have 
the family estate restored to the 
lawful heirs, in which she was suc- 
cessful; and she bought a large 
house in the rue St. Jacques, recall- 
ing all her former community to re- 
sume their conventual life with her. 
This they did, their hearts overflow- 
ing with thankfulness and joy, for 
they had undergone crushing suffer- 
ings. 

She had in mind a still nobler un- 
dertaking. In her business about 
Paris she had often visited the Car- 
melite Convent, the scene of the 
“September Massacres” where her 
father and so many other innocent 
victims had been imprisoned. For 
a time the Convent had been let as 
a public dance hall and the cloisters 
had been used as a lumber yard. 
Sister Camille bought the entire 
property, and had it restored and 
put in order. On August 24, 1797, 
she took possession with her com- 
munity. 

From this time forward, these 
holy women offered themselves to 
God, night and day, in expiation for 
the unspeakable crimes committed 
on that spot; wickedness so awful 
that it brings to mind the statement 
by St. Catherine of Siena in her 
Dialogue, that there are sins at the 
sight of which even the fiends flee 
away, shrieking with horror. 

Mother Camille reserved for her- 
self the little room in which her 
father had languished during the 
five months before his death, and 
here she lived for forty-five years. 

In 1842, the Archbishop of Paris 
asked Mother Camille to make over 
the property to the diocese for a 
seminary, and then she moved her 
community into another abandoned 
convent nearby, where she passed 
the rest of her days. She lived to be 
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ninety-two; and at her death her re- 
mains were interred in the crypt of 
the Carmelite chapel. 


The beautiful Paris of our day is 
the creation of Napoleon III.; old 
Paris was a network of narrow 
streets, crooked and without side- 
walks, into which little light or air 
ever penetrated. The opening of 
new streets, avenues and boule- 
vards, cut through the old city, left 
only the best of the ancient streets. 

The opening, in 1866, of the con- 
tinuation of the rue de Rennes pro- 
posed to take a corner of the Re- 
formed Carmelite’s garden. Ac- 
cording to the accepted tradition, 
the bodies of the martyred priests 
had been thrown into a dry well in 
the garden. A cross had been erect- 
ed over the only visible well, and 
the spot had received the veneration 
of the faithful for many years. As 
the street would cut through the 
well, the Archbishop ordered a care- 
ful examination to be made of its 
contents; but no human remains 
were found. Nevertheless the tradi- 
tion was too strong to be dismissed, 
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so a search was made for another 
will, and in the recorded title deeds 
they found a description of a well 
which proved to be the grave. 

After the massacre, the bodies of 
the victims were thrown into the well 
and covered over with quicklime 
and rubbish. The masonry ‘of the 
parapet was taken down and used 
to build an arched vault, closing 
the well a few feet below the surface 
of the ground, which then was filled 
in with earth. The remains were 
removed and examined with every 
possible care. Some of the skulls 
and bones showed the marks of 
saber cuts, and the identification of 
the relics was placed beyond ques- 
tion. While this work was going 
on, an aged man appeared who 
declared that not all the bodies had 
been thrown into the well, some had 
been buried in a trench; and later, 
in the work of opening the street 
this grave was uncovered. In 
neither of the graves was any article 
of value found. All the remains 
were placed in the chapel crypt, 
where they may be seen and vener- 
ated to-day. 











THOSE CURIOUS MEN. 
By ALBERT R. BANDINI. 


[How the following document came into my hands could be easily ex- 
plained but it would require space that can be more gainfully occupied. As 
it is I am obliged to cut down a great deal from the original document itself 
which is a lengthy affair bearing on its title-page these words: “Minority 
Report of the Special High Etherean Commission on Foreign Relations. Sub- 
ject matter: The advisability of the Ethereans entering into closer relations 
with the inhabitants of the planet Earth. Report: Unfavorable. Signed: OS.” 

As far as can be gathered from internal evidence and certain other cir- 
cumstances the Ethereans, evidently the Intelligences inhabiting Space, had for 
some time debated the question of communicating with other beings and espe- 
cially with those living upon the Earth. It seems that Etherean children had 
started a sort of game by getting in touch with some Earth-dwellers and playing 
on them more or less innocent pranks through what we know as “spirit com- 
munications.” Some stern Etherean educator frowned on this practice as pos- 
sibly leading to the demoralization of Etherean youth. Public opinion was 
stirred up in the matter and finally the governing body, wishing to decide with 
all fairness, appointed a commission of personages—corresponding to our sena- 
torial body—who were to study the matter thoroughly and give their opinion 
as to whether or not closer relations with the Earth might be deleterious to 
Etherean morals. 

As I stated above, this document is part of the minority report, and that 
leaves us the flattering hope that the majority of the commission may have 
seen us under a more favorable light. I may add that this personage “OS” 
while displaying at times rather keen judgment, is often enough woefully inade- 
quate in his observations and misses the point altogether. Evidently this 
Etherean is no more to be trusted than some of our explorers, or perhaps he 
is affected by a kind of crabby xenophobia and his distorted mentality is 
responsible for his ludicrous mistakes. I realize also that it may cause some 
wonder and incredulity to find this stranger “OS” using English of a sort. 
To this possible objection I say again that everything could be made clear 
but for the lack of space. Nowadays the reading public has become rather 
wary, after so many hoaxes from authors and publishers, and I do not blame 
it: all I can do to show my bona fides is to send to anyone who so desires a 
photostatic copy of the original document. Please inclose stamps.] 
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SSUREDLY the most prominent 

animal on the Earth is the Man, 
a quadruped resembling in a general 
way the rest of that class, as he is 
composed of one large, bulky mass 
of flesh and bones to which are at- 
tached four thin extensions and on 
which is perched a smaller mass, 
this mostly bone, known as the 
head. Such upper smaller mass is, 
however, the most important part 
of the organism as a whole, contain- 
ing as it does very delicate ma- 


chinery. Its surface is interrupted 
by a number of holes whose vari- 
ous uses it is here useless to dis-- 
cuss; it will be enéugh to mention 
that the largest of these openings is 
for the purpose of ingesting great 
quantities of foreign matter, appar- 
ently required by all Earth animals 
to keep themselves alive, and for the 
other no less vital purpose of mak- 
ing a noise. 

Before going any further, let me 
state that the Men are the noisiest 
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animals on the Earth; not that they 
can make, at least without the help 
of instruments of their own con- 
trivance, a very loud noise; in fact 
their cry is much more subdued 
than that of other creatures, but the 
Men are more persistent in their 
vocal efforts. This applies both to 
the male Men and to the female 
Men, or Women. But of this later. 

I must correct what I said above 
about the Men being quadrupeds; 
they are not that, at least at the 
present time. They use for locomo- 
tion only their two lower extensions, 
reserving the upper two for grasping 
things. This arrangement is, in a 
way, a very big inconvenience as it 
forces them, when going about, to an 
awkward vertical position, and, as it 
throws their whole weight upon an 
insufficient support, it makes their 
locomotion slow, precarious, and 
easily fatiguing. And of this more 
anon. But of course the grasping 
facilities afforded by their upper ex- 
tensions are of great value to the 
Men. In their present mode of life 
they could hardly get along without 
their grabbers. I may mention that 
there is quite a widespread opinion 
among the Men that they—and in 
fact everything else on the Earth— 
have evolved from simpler forms... 

The Men are said to derive from 
the Fish, or inhabitants of the wa- 
ters, in fact all animals are said to 
be a variation of an original Fish. 
Certain things tend to persuade me 
of the truth of this opinion, mainly 
the fact that the Men, though now 
living on dry land, have to fill them- 
selves with water at short intervals. 
Some have experimented with other 
sorts of liquids but it seems that af- 
ter all there is no substitute for 
water. At the present stage of de- 
velopment the Men use up im- 
measurably more water than the 
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Fish. Again, it is noticeable that 
the Men are found in larger num- 
bers near a body of water, either 
running or still; they are held, ap- 
parently, by sentimental or practi- 
cal reasons near the place of their 
origin. Even those of the Men who 
live far inland yearn to go at least 
once a year to the shore of the Big 
Waters, or sea: it is, one might say, 
a sort of home-coming. And it is 
especially at such gatherings—on 
the seashore—that one can better 
study the Men, male and female. 
They revert somewhat closer to 
their original nature as if they felt 
themselves in their true surround- 
ings. They discard, for instance, 
their artificial coverings or clothes 
—at least most of them—and ap- 
pear in their own skin like the other 
animals of the Earth. I should per- 
haps have remarked before that one 
peculiar trait of the Men is to go 
covered with artificial skins of vari- 
ous materials and of various fan- 
tastic shapes, leaving exposed only 
their face and sometimes their 
hands. 

A curious thing in this connec- 
tion is that the Men go thus covered 
not merely as a protection against 
heat or cold, but because they con- 
sider their clothes as an aid to their 
personal attractiveness, and it is 
hard to say whether this prejudice 
is stronger in the males or in the 
females. Fashions, as they are 
called, vary considerably, however, 
in the course of time. There was a 
period, I understand, when the 
males’ legs were kept in clear view, 
now it is the turn of the females. 
Indeed it seems that at the present 
time the males clothe themselves 
more completely and with more 
layers of material than the females. 
These frequent and radical changes 
in the fashions go to show that the 
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Men have not achieved any real 
standard in their idea of beauty, but 
this is the case, also, I find, with 
many other of their ideas... 

In one trait, if it is granted that 
the Men have originated from the 
Fish, they have changed consider- 
ably their primitive habits. The 
Fish are almost completely noise- 
less, but, as I have already re- 
marked, the Men are madly fond of 
noise, emitting a great deal of it 
through their own personal re- 
sources and also with the help of 
contrivances of the most ingenious 
kind. There is a class among the 
Men which is set apart to labor for 
the improvement of the race—these 
people are called the Scientists— 
and the work of these chosen ones is 
mainly toward the production of 
things that will make a noise, or 
that will spread it far and wide. In- 
deed, they have discovered of late 
that a vast mass of noise was lost 
about the air and while it was all 
the time floating around it was to- 
tally unlistened to. But now the 
Scientists have found a way to pick 
up this formerly inaudible noise by 
means of a. device called Radio. 
This invention has greatly enhanced 
the peculiar happiness of the Men 
in hearing sounds because, on the 
one hand, it serves as a propagating 
agency for the spread of limitless 
waves of silent noise, and, on the 
other hand, its so-called “receiving 
apparatus” operated by an indi- 
vidual Man anywhere on the Earth 
picks up again those waves and re- 
creates, even magnifies, the original 
sound, making it quite effective 
upon the auditory mechanism in the 
body of the Men themselves. 

Love of noise has led the Men 
to employ some very queer devices 
and to act in some very strange 
ways. They have built long tubes 
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of metal—some of them of enor- 
mous size, relatively—within which 
an explosion takes place, causing 
such a violent roar that often the 
things at which the tubes are 
pointed fall into many pieces. In 
some great Noise-Festivals hun- 
dreds and thousands of such noise- 
tubes are brought together by en- 
thusiastic crowds and an eager com- 
petition is started. Such is the de- 
lectation of the Men in hearing 
noises that they do not seem to care 
even if a great many of their own 
kind are shattered by the reverbera- 
tions. They get so reckless on those 
occasions that they will even point 
the noise-tubes at each other: I un- 
derstand that during a recent mon- 
ster Festival the casualties were 
quite enormous owing to the use of 
tubes of tremendous size and the 
unprecedented number of them en- 
tered in the contest. But with all 
that, the tourists who have returned 
from the Festival claim that it was 
a most glorious performance .. . 

The largest slit in the Men’s head 
is used, as already noted, for the 
ingestion of food; when not so em- 
ployed it serves for the production 
of noise which the Men are contin- 
ually throwing at each other. Gen- 
erally this is a reciprocal affair and 
is called “talking” but some of the 
Men with a more capable slit attract 
at times very large numbers of their 
fellows who will listen and not talk 
back. On this point my informa- 
tions are somewhat doubtful: it 
would seem from certain circum- 
stances that the Men in talking to 
each other attempt to convey useful 
or entertaining informations, but 
then I am inclined to think that 
there is not such a tremendous 
amount of useful or entertaining 
informations on the whole Earth 
to justify all the Men’s talk. It is 
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also remarkable that every com- 
paratively small tribe has its own 
way of talking, or its own language, 
which is totally unintelligible to the 
other tribes. I have been at some 
pains to learn a language, called 
English, which is spoken by perhaps 
the largest tribe on the Earth, but 
even this English is beginning to 
get split into various sub-languages. 
The people whom I have studied 
more closely, as being admittedly 
the best specimens among the Men, 
the so-called American tribe, who 
have so far generally used the Eng- 
lish, are now developing their own 
private language. It is due only to 
the efforts of the American aristoc- 
racy, composed of people called 
“Nordics,” if their language is not 
already a mixture of other low class 
jabberings, such as those known 
as the Italian, the French, and so 
forth. 

The best form of noise known to 
the Men is called music .. . 

In some way the Men are rather 
clever. As, for instance, in regard 
to making provision for their shel- 
ter. Being quite susceptible to the 
elements the Men have constructed 
out of almost every material at their 
disposal various kinds of refuges 
where they keep themselves closed 
in when they cannot withstand the 
weather outside. These refuges are 
very important also because they 
have facilities for preparing meals, 
the Men being accustomed to manip- 
ulate their prey a great deal before 
they can absorb it. Most of such 
refuges are small but I understand 
there are some boasting of a thou- 
sand or more individual dens; I 
must acknowledge that in the build- 
ing of their shelters the Men display 
an ingenuity far superior to that of 
any other Earth creature. As al- 
ready noted the Men, when out- 
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doors, generally stand or march on 
their two lower extensions, or legs, 
but naturally they get tired quickly, 
and it is their custom whenever they 
reach the inside of their shelter to 
adopt another position, helped in 
this by certain odd contrivances 
called chairs, consisting of artificial 
legs providing a support for the 
Men’s body bulk so that their own 
legs may have a rest. 

Perhaps I insist too much on this 
peculiarity of the Men in walking on 
two legs, but it has a great deal to 
do with their mode of life. It has 
permitted their upper limbs, or 
arms, to become extraordinarily pli- 
able and prehensile, a fact that al- 
lows the Men to do a great many 
things impossible to other animals, 
and this compensates, in part at 
least, for their loss of facility in 
locomotion. But that advantage is 
not without its drawbacks: to cover 
long distances the Men are obliged 
to use other animals, trained for 
the purpose, or certain mechanical 
contrivances of their own invention 
requiring an immense amount of 
work to be produced and main- 
tained. It is queer that while the 
Men are gradually getting weaker 
in their lower limbs, so that the 
time is not distant when their legs 
will be merely ornamental, if any- 
thing at all, their passion for loco- 
motion is increasing most wonder- 
fully. Consequently more and more 
running-machines are necessary to 
them and in fact these are now so 
thick that they often get into each 
other’s way and many of the Men 
are stopped so violently that they 
are stopped dead .. . 

It is possible to become enthused 
about what the Men have accom- 
plished in organizing themselves in 
large tribes; their life in common, 
their social institutions, so-called, 
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may excite a certain admiration. I 
understand that some of my learned 
colleagues have seen in all this the 
evidence of a remarkable cleverness. 
For my part, I cannot see the mat- 
ter in that light, even though I ap- 
preciate the great difficulties in get- 
ting together and running a tribe 
that might number even many mil- 
lions of individuals. To begin with, 
the Men, in forming any of their 
tribes, or states, or nations, have not 
started from any logical criterion 
of selection. The individuals are 
grouped in a haphazard manner, 
and not, for instance, on account 
of their size, the color of their skin 
or even the grade of their mental 
ability. Of the latter, by the way, 
more anon. The only reason brought 
forward in order to wield together 
a certain given group is that it hap- 
pens to exist in a territory marked 
out by rivers, or seas or mountains 
which are called “natural bounda- 
ries.” But the trouble is that many 
different types reside within such 
boundaries and it is hard to make 
all of them submissive to the same 
laws or amenable to the same cus- 
toms; besides, the so-called natural 
boundaries, though they remain, as 
landmarks, always the same, never 
last, as boundaries, for any length 
of time. It comes to this, that the 
boundaries, allegedly natural, sacred, 
and everlasting are merely what the 
more powerful agglomeration of the 
Men declare them to be, for the time 
being. In this connection the Men 
certainly consider nature as the 
servant of their whims. 

When we come to observe the sys- 
tems for the internal organization 
of a state we find no generally estab- 
lished principles but a continuous 
experimenting. The Men are never 
satisfied with any settled rule, and 
their history is a most amazing rec- 
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ord of muddling through from one 
system to another, as they do not 
seem endowed by that supreme com- 
mon sense—instinct—which has de- 
cided once and for ever the organ- 
ized life of other animals. Even 
that group which is perhaps the 
most advanced on the Earth, the one 
called the American nation, is or- 
ganized in a painfully inadequate 
way. Its rules and by-laws are sup- 
posed to tend toward the common 
welfare but they fail to do so in 
altogether too many instances. I 
strongly doubt that as many as fifty 
per cent of the American Men enjoy 
at any given moment a tolerable 
well-being. A percentage which I 
estimate at at least twenty-five per 
cent is laid up for repairs, mental 
or physical, or shut away, because 
dangerous to the rest, in hospitals, 
asylums, jails or other unhappy in- 
stitutions; of those who are free to 
live their own life another vast mass 
is unhappy through lack of food or 
clothes or through other disabilities. 
I consider that fifty per cent of the 
Americans are more or less dissatis- 
fied with their condition and actu- 
ally suffering. With such a situa- 
tion no social organism can run 
smoothly and, as a matter of fact, 
in order to keep things going in 
some way or other, even the en- 
lightened American Men are obliged 
to set apart millions of their kind, 
dressing them differently and giv- 
ing them authority and weapons to 
control the rest; such controllers 
being known as soldiers, police- 
men, sailors, judges, bailiffs and so 
forth... 

I come now to that difficult sub- 
ject of the self-asserted intelligence 
of the Men. Looking at the matter 
from a general standpoint, if we are 
to say that those animals deserve 
credit for more ability and intelli- 
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gence who have better adapted their 
life to their surroundings, or who 
have taken better advantage of their 
opportunities for their own general 
happiness, we would be obliged to 
say that other small Earthly ani- 
mals, like the Bees or the Beavers, 
are indeed far superior to the Men. 
But this test would be hardly fair; 
it might be, as a learned colleague 
has suggested, that the Men are not 
really native of the Earth and some- 
how or other they happened to be 
planted in a ground not naturally 
their own. This would explain their 
general incompetence to live hap- 
pily. There is no question that the 
Men are different from all other in- 
digenous animals: even in their ef- 
forts to live more abundantly—what 
they call “the struggle for life’— 
they are not like the rest who simply 
exert themselves to reach or main- 
tain themselves in a certain fixed 
status; the Men struggle toward 
something unknown even to them- 
selves, they put forth a tremendous 
amount of energy to attain a status 
of which they have no clear compre- 
hension, on the theory that some- 
thing better and higher is always 
ahead. Their failures, though dis- 
mal, cannot fail to arouse a certain 
sympathy. But then the question 
is not whether they have used ef- 
fectively their intelligence in cer- 
tain directions (see my observations 
on their social organization), or 
whether, given their surroundings, 
it was possible for them to do better. 
The question now is whether they 
actually possess a faculty, called 
intelligence, in such a measure and 
of such a kind to make them a class 
of animals altogether apart from 
the rest. 

It is true that all the Men, in 
greater or smaller degree, are sub- 
ject, individually, to a certain proc- 
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ess of associating old ideas and of 
creating new ones which they call 
thinking: a process of which there 
seems to be no evidence in other 
animals. They also claim, though 
on this point they are far from com- 
plete unanimity, that their intelli- 
gence resides in an invisible part of 
their being (ruling, however, their 
whole visible body) which they have 
named the soul. And they claim 
furthermore for themselves a most 
astounding privilege: that while 
their material body is going some 
day to stiffen and then decompose 
in the process called “death,” their 
soul never becomes rigid,‘ never 
decays, but survives the corruption 
of the body to endure for ever in 
another sphere of life. 

I have no way to refute their be- 
lief in these things; as a matter of 
fact I feel inclined to grant the 
Men’s contention in this matter— 
though I must repeat that not 
all of them agree on this point—be- 
cause I have it from some other 
Ethereans that they have met now 
and then a disembodied and sur- 
vived Man; but what makes me stop 
and wonder is the fact that the Men, 
while believing in this magnificent 
thing, an immortal soul, do not seem 
ordinarily very much concerned 
with taking care of it... 

It is pitiful to consider in what 
muddled state is their intelligence, 
or mind, or whatever they may call 
it: they waste their time and their 
powers in a great deal of specula- 
tion, but after many long years of 
effort they hardly have reached a 
common agreement on some of the 
most important subjects. An al- 
ways present question with them, 
for instance, and fruitful of endless 
and heated arguments, is that about 
the existence of a Creator and Ruler 
of the whole universe. To this af- 
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firmation or negation is naturally 
connected the question of the soul’s 
survival and of its destiny beyond 
the Earth. One would think that 
the Men ought to have decided that 
by this time as it is a matter of su- 
preme importance to them, but such 
is not the case, they are still dis- 
cussing the problem. While some 
give passionately their very life for 
the defense of that ideal, others 
make it their business to spread in 
every possible manner the contrary 
opinion. Perhaps, had I had the 
time to investigate deeper I might 
have found that, after all, the Men’s 
disagreement on this matter is more 
apparent than real: it is possible 
that all of them—except a few 
whose thought-mechanism happens 
to be out of order—actually believe 
in the obvious Presence of a God 
and Ruler of the whole, but still the 
mere fact that they go on discussing 
Him—even if the opposition is kept 
up more or less as a pose and just 
to say something different—seems 
to me rather a misuse of whatever 
intelligence the Men may flatter 
themselves of possessing. 

Summing up, I see nothing very 
remarkable about the Men and their 
accomplishments upon the Earth, 
and above all I cannot conceive that 
we Ethereans may be benefited in 
any way by a closer contact with 
them. We may, if there is any de- 
mand for this, study them even 
more thoroughly from the scientific 
standpoint, but I consider that any 
relation with them, especially on the 
part of our young is totally unde- 
sirable. Should some be inclined to 
be lenient on the plea that boys will 
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be boys and that they must have 
some innocent amusement, I sub- 
mit that there is nothing so des- 
picable as the making fun of one’s 
inferiors or of people naturally de- 
fective. Nor must it be ignored that 
what our young call innocent 
pranks may have a very deleterious 
effect on the intelligence of the Men, 
already considerably muddled, and 
our sense of fairness should pre- 
clude us from making the Men’s lot 
harder than it is. I anticipate that 
some of us, more piously inclined, 
may take the lofty ground that it is 
indeed our duty, seeing the pain- 
ful inadequacy of the Men’s intel- 
ligence, to help them with our su- 
perior knowledge, and these good 
Ethereans may contend that the 
Men, after all, have progressed 
somewhat and have now reached a 
point of development where our in- 
tervention might be a great help to 
them. But I am in principle op- 
posed to foreign missions: if we go 
to the rescue of the Men, why not 
also of the other creatures living on 
the innumerable little balls that play 
through the heavens? It would be 
an endless and thankless undertak- 
ing; dangerous also, possibly, to 
them and to us. Who of us may 
presume to know just what these 
beings need? And who can guar- 
antee that our own robe may not 
gather some dust as we go slum- 
ming through the universe? 

It is my unalterable opinion that 
any contact whatsoever should be 
enjoined between the Ethereans and 
the Men of the Earth. 


Signed: OS. 
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By RutH RUSSELL. 


AMES JOYCE and Daniel Corkery, 
writes Ernest Boyd in /Jreland’s 
Literary Renaissance, have brought 
the Irish novel back into literature; 
the two may be compared, he 
thinks, not because of any identity 
of mood or matter, but because of 
psychological depth and originality. 
While Joyce, however, receives 
the ardent support of an interna- 
tional coterie, Corkery is little 
known outside his own country. 
Yet Corkery deserves recognition. 
He is more representative of Ireland 
than Joyce, and he is of significance 
not only to Ireland but to the world. 
It would seem, then, that an in- 
troduction is in order. From his 
books one gathers that Daniel Cork- 
ery is a native of southern Ire- 
land, that he is a musician as well 
as a writer, and that he held some 
office in the Irish Republican Army 
—lIrish literary men, of course, have 
been closely associated with the na- 
tional movement; in 1919, the sub- 
ject of a newly published jail jour- 
nal was brought up before George 
Russell, “2,” and he commented, 
“why write a jail journal? The book 
that the bibliophiles will be search- 
ing for twenty years from now will 
be one written by an Irishman who 
never went to jail.” 

Before discussing Corkery’s 
works, it would be well to consider 
how he is representative of Ireland. 
Ireland tends to make mystical real- 
ists. Its geography, its occupations, 
bring men close to nature, and this 
closeness to nature affects their 
ideas about life. Geographically, 


Ireland is the forefront of Europe, 
isolated, out alone in the Atlantic, 
warred upon by the mist and the 
wind and the sea. Industrially, the 
people are chiefly concerned with 
occupations that have to do with the 
sea and the land. The result is that 
the people there are constantly led 
to wonder about the Force behind 
nature and to appreciate very keenly 
the realities with which the indi- 
vidual is confronted. This appre- 
ciation is evidenced in ordinary life 
by the sympathy of the Irish for the 
person in trouble and by the feeling 
of the Irish that, because of the 
great, final reality of death, no man 
is better than the next. 

Irish history indicates mystical 
realism. The religious history of 
Ireland shows an unusually ardent 
acceptance of Christianity about the 
fifth century—its ardor is suggested 
by the recent historian Stephen 
Gwynn who says that piracy ceased 
almost simultaneously with the ac- 
ceptance of Christianity and that 
thereafter Ireland sent out mission- 
aries instead of marauders. It 
seems to me that the Irish took 
Christianity to their hearts not only 
because of love of Christ, but be- 
cause of the Christian doctrine of 
the importance of the struggling, in- 
dividual soul. 

Submerged beneath a culture that 
was practical rather than mystical, 
Irish ideas were forgotten by the 
world until the recent literary 
renaissance. Mystical realism was 
revived by a return to early culture 
and by a return to the countryside. 
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The date of the beginning of the 
renaissance has been placed at 1878 
when Standish O’Grady, then a 
young graduate of Trinity College, 
published his Jrish History: Heroic 
Period. This slender volume re- 
sulted in tremendous interest in the 
old culture, and caused the estab- 
lishment of many societies for the 
study of Irish language and liter- 
ature. Douglas Hyde, president of 
the Gaelic League, went into the re- 
mote parts of Ireland where Irish is 
still spoken, and obtained much 
folklore. Then John Millington 
Synge left Paris to live on the Aran 
Islands, off Galway, and later to 
tramp through Kerry and Wicklow, 
and finally to produce such little 
masterpieces as Riders to the Sea 
and the Well of the Saints. Padraic 
Colum wrote of the Midlands which 
he knew from birth; James Joyce, 
of middle-class Dublin; Daniel 
Corkery, of Cork and Kerry. 

The mystical realism native to 
Ireland and reémphasized by the 
literary renaissance is manifested in 
Corkery’s works. To some extent 
it is also manifested in Joyce’s. 
Joyce might be called an inverted 
mystic. In the Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man, Stephen Daedalus 
rejects faith, but fears God is true 
and hates Him. Instead of knowing 
Him through love, like a true mys- 
tic, he knows Him through hate. As 
for realism, it is, with Joyce, of the 
most scientific sort; “I write of my- 
self,” he is reported to have said, 
“because I am the only one I know.” 

Corkery’s mysticism and realism 
can be shown by an analysis of the 
greatest of his books, The Threshold 
of Quiet. A brief suggestion of the 
story is necessary for the analysis; 
it is practically plotless, and the 
paucity of outward incident will in- 
dicate how much of the story is 
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given over to cerebral action: The 
body of Frank Bresnan is found in 
the river Lee. His sister Lily con- 
fides in Martin Cloyne, a friend, that 
she heard Frank call out in the 
night previous to his death for help. 
They seem to fear that he was 
visualizing a death that he was plan- 
ning. Martin and Lily are drawn 
closer by the death. Finnbarr, the 
young brother of the dead man, has 
been made more serious by the ca- 
tastrophe and goes less to the quays 
to watch the ships go by. Lily’s 
confessor suggests that she enter 
the convent. She refuses because 
she believes that her father and her 
brother Finnbarr need her. Finn- 
barr decides to be a priest, but one 
day he flies into a passion, con- 
cludes he has no vocation, and goes 
away to sea. Lily’s father dies. 
Lily agrees with her confessor that 
she will enter the convent and 
writes the news to Martin. Stevie 
Galvin, a friend, tells Martin with 
much excitement that the southwest 
wind is bringing his, Stevie’s, sailor 
brother home. The wind rises. The 
returning boat is wrecked off the 
southwest coast. Martin and Stevie 
journey to the coast to see the wreck 
in the distance. Martin discovers 
from a third person that Stevie and 
his brother were in love with the 
same girl and that Stevie, during 
his brother’s long absence, has not 
spoken to the girl. Martin brings 
Stevie back to his home to rest. 

What of the mysticism in this 
story? The people in the book be- 
lieve that God is a Person Who can 
be known in this life. Comforting 
Martin for the loss of Lily, Stevie 
Galvin, in his staccato manner, 
says: 


“| .. it proves God does sacrifice. 
It cannot but be for our comfort. 
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Whatever we may think or say, it 
is comfort in the end. When we 
suffer because of another’s sacrifice 
isn’t it true that we must have some 
share in the sacrifice, in the reward? 
The Cistercians are the most blessed 
of all. They know that peace is not to 
be found except by violence. It is all 
true. I often think of the Thibetan 
monks. They go out into rock-built 
tombs, not even the light of day en- 
ters. Food is put in to them on a 
ledge, and a skinny hand draws it 
in. One day the food remains, and 
the birds carry it off. To do that, 
to go away into silence, like monks, 
like the Cistercians or Thibetan 
monks is to rouse yourself to ac- 
tivity. To live. What is it? Isn’t 
it to deny yourself foothold on any 
of the lower levels of life? To deny 
yourself three points of the com- 
pass, isn’t that to progress? ’Tis to 
know freedom, for the mind, as long 
as it doubts, is like a chained bird 
. . » put doubt away, and it cannot 
help flying. They alone live... 
those who choose living death... 
when we come to die, we'll all know 
that we too might have lived.” 


Intuition is sometimes regarded 
by the people in the story as a safer 
guide than reason: Lily felt that it 
was her duty to remain with her 
family instead of entering the con- 
vent, “yet she leaned greatly to the 
belief common among Irish Cath- 
olics that the right course in mat- 
ters affecting the soul is that which 
does not seem to square exactly 
with what we call reason.” 

Corkery’s realism is not as scien- 
tific as Joyce’s. One reason is that 
Corkery deals with more people and 
therefore cannot hope to be as exact. 
Of Corkery’s physical realism it 
may be said that there is a keen 
sense of nature all through The 
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Threshold of Quiet, and especially 
in the picture of the storm at the 
end: Martin Cloyne in his room at 
night is glad of the storm because it 
distracts him from his agony at the 
loss of Lily. 

“Mercifully, as it seemed, the 
rain splashed, sharply, violently, 
against the window; he heard the 
wind begin to rush along the 
ground. He remembered that the 
flame of his candle had been tor- 
tured by draughts while he un- 
dressed. Now the wind was strong, 
rising to a storm; when had it be- 
gun? It was a southwest gale; but 
was there not something of the 
northwest in its fitful violence? Ah, 
now it was gone, that fitfulness; a 
steady, solid, onward-driving hurri- 
cane this was, impossible to think 
of without purpose.” Then, next 
day, “He had scarcely reached the 
office when the rain started again. 
The force of the storm had not les- 
sened; yet people began to laugh at 
it. In fact it made the whole day 
interesting. People scanted the con- 
ventions; they took liberties, forgot 
the use of counters, walked inside 
them to shake their hats in the fire 
. ». On top of the house in a lum- 
ber room, a door banged at inter- 
vals, as if people were walking 
about in this dreary region, and 
none of the clerks would climb up 
to fasten it; they said they were 
afraid.” After work, Martin visited 
Stevie. These two men at the top 
of the high old house were “listen- 
ing to the storm and neither of 
them seemed able to keep the one 
position for a moment or to follow 
up any train of thought. They 
moved about, Martin from toy to 
toy, while Stevie built and wrecked 
and builf the fire again.” When 
news came of the sinking of the 
boat on which Stevie’s brother was 
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coming, Martin hastened out to the 
coast. He took refuge in a lonely 
peasant’s cabin where the body of 
an earringed foreigner, washed up 
from the wreck, was laid out for 
burial, and listened unstrung to the 
wail of the dying sea wind. 

How much of the story is given 
over to the study of the minds of 
the people in it is suggested by Ern- 
est Boyd who says: “One thinks of 
Chekhov and Dostoievsky while 
reading The Threshold of Quiet, for 
only in Russian literature does one 
find the portrayal of such secluded 
and uneventful lives as drift through 
these pages as they drift through 
The Cherry Orchard and Uncle 
Vanya. The mysterious death of 
Frank Bresnan broods over the 
whole book; but it occurs at the be- 
ginning and is the occasion of no 
greater suspense to the reader than 
was Raskolnikov’s crime in Dos- 
toievsky’s masterpiece. ... As in the 
case of Crime and Punishment, 
there is no attempt to exploit out- 
ward circumstance, and the story 
is almost purely cerebral, so care- 
fully does the author restrict its 
movement to what is passing in the 
minds of his characters.” 

In being true to the individuals in 
the story, Corkery is also true to 
what seems to be a race character- 
istic, passionlessness in love. Read- 
ers of the Irish realists have long 
noted the absence of love scenes 
from realistic plays and novels. The 
gentle emotional excitement be- 
tween Lily and Martin hardly rises 
above this pitch: Finnbarr brought 
Martin home for tea. “Bright bird 
music was in Lily’s throat as she 
welcomed them. Her hand only 


touched Martin’s; it seemed to have 
an amount to do elsewhere; it stirred 
this chair and that; it poked the fire 
and made it blaze; it removed the 
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lamp from the table; it spread a 
snow-white cloth; it arranged the 
saucers and placed cups in them 
(there’s music in that if one only 
notices it). And all the time, while 
Martin’s eyes were following the 
white gleam of her hand, her voice 
was sparkling and laughing like a 
little fairy fountain, and his ears 
lost no note of the music.” Martin 
experienced deep joy in Lily’s pres- 
ence, but he felt that Lily had a 
nun-like soul. He feared the Love 
that is Love’s enemy, and when he * 
heard of her intention to enter the 
convent, he made no opposition. 
The depth of his love is suggested 
only by the pain he knew in trying 
to put Lily out of his mind. 

Corkery is a mystical realist, then, 
truly representative of his country. 
But of what significance to the world 
are mystical realists? Bertrand 
Russell recently prophesied that 
there will be increasing centraliza- 
tion of power, a unification of the 
world under a nation or a group of 
nations driven by a desire for ma- 
terial good, and that under this new 
rule there will be much despotism 
and militarism. Many people who 
disagree with Russell in other mat- 
ters, feel that the day of this prophe- 
cy is nearly at hand. Almost the 
only opposition it receives is the 
thought opposition that comes from 
non-materialistic countries such as 
Ireland where people still consider 
the spiritual more important than 
the material, and the realities, es- 
pecially the soul-realities, of the in- 
dividual more important than the 
intrigues of the mightiest empire. 
Now as far as Corkery and his kind 
express such mystical realism, they 
are helping to put off, or to modify, 
the day of Russell’s prophecy. They 
are important, therefore, not only 
to literature, but to life. 











THE SCANDALOUS FUNERAL. 
By Apa McCorMIckK 


T was while Mrs. Patterson 

watched the two little girls eating 
innocent cereal and custard for sup- 
per that the shocking idea entered 
her head. Really a terrible and 
scandalous idea. She laughed aloud. 
How horrified every one would be. 
No, she would never dare to do it. 
Nobody would. But it would be a 
good joke. She went upstairs and 
helped the two children undress. 
They splashed in the tub while the 
iniquitous idea grew in the mind of 
the merry white-haired lady who 
laughed at them and let them spill 
water on the floor. 


© * + 


It had all started from the in- 
nocuous seed of neighborly kind- 
ness. For a week, Mrs. Patterson 
had spent most of her time at the 
Perkins house, bringing over cur- 
rant jelly, or orange juice with ice 
clinking in it, and staying with her 
knitting. For a week, Maria Per- 
kins had been dying and finally had 
died. But in spite of this death, 
Mrs. Patterson had not had so gay 
a time in months. Being a truth- 
ful woman, she admitted it. 

“Of course it’s sad,” she said to 
herself, “to have Maria dead, but it 
isn’t half as sad as to have her live 
the way she’s been for months. I 
can’t get over how cheerful her 
house is. You think it’s going to be 
awful and set your teeth to go and 
then you find so many neighbors 
that it’s like an all day party. You 
get all the news and it’s such fun 
seeing every one. Why I haven't 


seen Dr. Perkins since he looked af- 
ter the children when they had 
measles. It must be twenty years 
since he moved to Williamsport.” 


After the Perkins parlor, crowded 
with neighbors, the emptiness of 
Mrs. Patterson’s own house struck 
her like a chill. Eliza knitting alone 
in the kitchen was not her idea of 
cheer. 

In the morning she found Maria’s 
son Hiram just arrived with his wife 
and two little girls. Maria’s daugh- 
ters had come, too, with their hus- 
bands, and the old Perkins house 
was crowded. Mrs. Patterson grew 
excited. 

“O Hiram, won’t your wife let me 
keep the children till after it’s all 
over? You know how big our house 
is. Won’t you both come too?” 

Hiram consulted his wife. 

“I guess we'd better stay here 
near to things, but we’d be awfully 
glad to have you take Francie and 
the baby. It doesn’t seem right for 
them to be ’round death. Are you 
sure it won’t put you out?” 

“You won't let them eat scrapple 
or sausage, will you, Mrs. Patter- 
son?” pleaded little Mrs. Hiram anx- 
iously. “Their grandmother was 
sweet to them but she let them eat 
such ,strange things.” 

Mrs. Patterson vowed that if she 
could have the children, sausage and 
scapple should not enter her door, 
and thirty minutes later she 
marched off with a little girl cling- 
ing to each hand. A fierce elation 
surged through her at having them 
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all to herself. It was like being 
young again and having children of 


her own. But her maid, old Eliza, 
was upset. 
“They'll muss up everything 


something fierce,” she declared, 
looking at them with a grim eye. 

“You air the beds in Miss Bessie’s 
old room for them,” said Mrs. Pat- 
terson. Eliza went muttering out to 
the kitchen. Mrs. Patterson listened 
anxiously. Yes, she was going up- 
stairs, and soon the sound of her 
jerky footsteps came from Bessie’s 
room. So that was all right. 

Mrs. Patterson climbed up to the 
attic with the children and dragged 
out the doll’s house. In a moment 
Francie and Anna were lying on 
their stomachs, their excited heads 
inside it. 

“O Mrs. Patterson, I never saw 
such a nice doll’s house. Did your 
little girls play with it?” 

Mrs. Patterson sat on the attic 
floor to peer into it. It was years 
since she had sat on an attic floor. 
It made her feel like a child again 
playing with her brothers. She 
showed Francie how to wind up the 
little music box piano that Tom had 
bought the children so many years 
ago. Francie was entranced and 
Anna’s fat fingers could hardly let 
go of the piano. Over and over 
again the children turned the key 
and played the two tinkly tunes. 

“Lunch’s ready,” announced the 
grim head of Eliza appearing at the 
top of the stairs. Slowly the rest of 
her came into view. The children 
hated to leave. 

“Can we come up again, Mrs. Pat- 
terson?” begged Francie, “you have 
the nicest attic I ever saw. Ours at 
home is awfully sneezy so it isn’t 
fun to play there.” 

Eliza’s face softened. Here was a 
child with a head on her, who no- 
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ticed when things were clean. It 
was more than the Missus did, half 
the time. Anna’s chubby left hand 
was already in Mrs. Patterson’s for 
the downward climb, her right 
clasping the tiny grand piano. 
Eliza, without more ado, took Fran- 
cie’s hand in hers. What is more 
conquering than a small hand trust- 
fully clinging to yours? Eliza 
squeezed it before she could stop 
herself. After all, it was sort of nice 
to have kids around in this old barn 
of a place. 

In the afternoon, under the fall- 
ing leaves of a huge oak in the gar- 
den, the children played with a 
doll’s tea set that Mary and Bessie 
Patterson had played with years 
ago. 

They pulled Mrs. Patterson and 
Eliza down to have tea with them. 
Such soft warm little hands tugging 
at the reluctant Eliza. Eliza’s bones 
creaked audibly as she sat on the 
ground and accepted an acorn and 
two oak leaves proffered by the 
small hostess. 

“The acorn is the cup and the 
leaves are sandwiches,” explained 
Anna, and Mrs. Patterson and Eliza 
sipped and munched, making as 
much noise as they could. When 
they rose to go, they shook hands 
and said what a delightful party it 
had been. 

“Now we must talk about them,” 
exclaimed Francie with much vi- 
vacity, and instantly the two little 
girls put their heads together and 
whispered loudly: 

“Didn’t Mrs. Brown have a funny 
hat on, and, my dear, they say she 
feeds the children paper napkins!” 
Francie paused, unable to invent 
any more scandal. 

“Yes, and, my dear, imagine she 
can’t keep a cook three days and 
she has the homeliest babies,” went 
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on Anna. Then she, too, ran down, 
and both little girls made loud buz- 
zing noises to imitate gossip. 

Eliza laughed. “Say them kids 
certainly notice how people act. 
They’re pretty cute, ain’t they?” 

Mrs. Patterson smiled and agreed, 
but she was thinking wistfully of 
her own grandchildren. Why 
weren’t they playing under these old 
trees this autumn? Mary and 
John’s wife were always talking of 
their making the right friends early. 
Well, my goodness! Wasn't a 
grandmother a right friend? How 
often she thought with pleasure of 
the days when she was a little girl 
and visited her grandmother, the 
grandmother who always led her 
straight to the cookie jar. Mrs. Pat- 
terson saw herself as a child again 
sitting on the sturdy old lady’s lap. 
She saw the yellow tea roses that 
bloomed fifty years ago in her 
grandmother’s garden. 

She put the children to bed in the 
evening and left Eliza on guard 
while she went to the Perkins house. 
It seemed like old times to have all 
Maria’s children home again. Cous- 
ins and nephews came in and out 
all the evening. A decent decorum 
reigned but, after all, Maria had 
been paralyzed for so long. It would 
be pretense to act as if they were 
overcome with grief. 

“What’s happened to Ted Burke?” 
Hiram asked, and eager voices told 
him about Ted’s three marriages 
and how in the last one he got as 
good as he gave, and hardly dared 
to call his soul his own. 

“And Molly Blodgett? She was 
an awfully homely girl.” 

“Well, you ought to see her now. 
She married a chewing gum king 
and her oldest boy is in the diplo- 
matic service.” 

At this moment the minister came 
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in. The family chatter dropped in- 
stantly to a funeral hush. The min- 
ister pressed Hiram’s hand. 

“This is a sad loss for you. A 
sad loss for all of us.” Every one 
listened respectfully. The minister 
sat down carefully, his frock coat 
evenly distributed. Was he going 
on to talk about Maria? The very 
room stilled to listen. No, he had 
done his duty. He began to tell how 
he suffered from asthma. 

When Mrs. Patterson rose to go, 
Dr. Perkins rose too and asked if 
he could see her home. They 
walked up the pleasant old street to- 
gether, under the scarlet maples. 

“It seems too bad that Maria 
couldn’t have had all the children 
together like this while she was 
alive,” he said. 

Just what she had been thinking. 

“It does seem too bad.” She 
paused for a decent moment, “Jed, 
it’s awfully good to see you again. 
I haven’t had a good look at you 
since you and Rose moved to Wil- 
liamsport.” 

“I sometimes wish we never had 
moved. Rose never was well after 
we bought the new house, and since 
she died and the boys have gone to 
New York . .. sometimes I think I'll 
move back here.” 

“I wish you would. Do you ever 
play jokes the way you used to? 
You were the larkyest boy I ever 
knew.” 

“Was I, Mary?” Dr. Perkins 
looked pleased. “I haven’t played a 
joke on anyone for thirty years.” 

The next three days went like 
lightning to Mrs. Patterson. There 
were the blessed little girls at home 
to look after and play with. There 
were all sorts of things to do at 
Maria’s; pinning up _ borrowed 
mourning for the daughters, tidying 
the house for the funeral and mak- 
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ing lists of the flowers as they came 
in. The big shaggy doctor usually 
walked home with her. The 
nephews were to be pallbearers. 
The house was to be sold later. 
There was no one left in the family 
who was going to live in Muncy. It 
seemed a shame, but what could you 
do? Yes, she’d help them pack up 
things after the funeral. 

The funeral was on Tuesday, a 
clear windy October day. She put 
woolen stockings on the two little 
girls and later she was thankful she 
had. The Perkins front door stood 
wide open for the people coming in 
and the whole house was frigid. 
Mourners shivered visibly. 

The parlor was heaped with flow- 
ers and there was a long black box 
in the middle. Mrs. Patterson 
hurried the children past the door 
and upstairs. All the bedroom doors 
stood open and relatives wandered 
from room to room greeting each 
other soberly. Maria’s sons and 
daughters sat in the big upstairs 
front hall. One room was full of 
cousins and nephews standing up. 
What big men the Perkins men 
were. There weren’t enough chairs 
and only the women, huddled in 
their wraps, sat down. The men 
leaned against the wall and talked 
to each other in low tones, breaking 
into a forgetful laugh now and then. 
Francie sat on her father’s lap and 
Anna on her mother’s. Five min- 
utes went by, ten, fifteen. What 
was the minister doing? It seemed 
an endless time before a solemn 
voice came up the stairs. 

The service had begun. Francie, 
frightened, began to cry on her fa- 
ther’s lap. “Hush darling,” he said, 
wiping his own eyes. There was a 


little quiet crying as people thought 
of Maria in her youth and lusty mid- 
dle age and dreary illness. 
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Then in no time at all (how auto- 
mobiles change funerals) every one 
was in the cemetery and the sun was 
shining on masses of roses and 
chrysanthemums piled beside a hole 
in the ground. Mrs. Patterson paid 
little attention to the service. She 
was looking at the Perkins men. 
What a fine looking lot they were, 
Maria’s sons and nephews. She had 
never seen them all together before. 
She wondered if Maria had ever 
seen them all together, or whether 
in all her life, Maria had had one- 
tenth as many flowers as now lay 
beside her grave. 


In a week, it was as if Maria and 
her family had never been. Hiram 
had collected his children and de- 
parted. The two married daughters 
had stayed to clear out the house 
and now they were gone and a sign 
saying, “For Sale” was nailed to it. 
Nephews and nieces went about 
their business again and there were 
no more gatherings in the old Per- 
kins parlor. 

Mrs. Patterson’s own house 
seemed like a tomb to her. There 
was no little tea set under the trees. 
In the evening there was no door 
outside of which she had to walk 
on tiptoe for fear of waking the chil- 
dren. The bathroom stayed dismal 
and clean and dry. More than any- 
thing she missed the shouts from 
the bathtub, the little wet bodies 
splashing about. Eliza was lonely 
and grumpy in the kitchen. There 
was no pleasing her. She was cross 
because the children came and now 
she was crosser because they left. 

Mrs. Patterson felt desperately 
lonely. There was no sound in the 
house but the floor creaking when 
she walked. Next month would be 
Thanksgiving. Would she have one 
more Thanksgiving dinner of the 
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lame, the halt and the blind, of lone- 
ly old women like herself? Would a 
huge turkey be borne in to be looked 
at merely by jaded and aged eyes, 
no grandchildren there to squeal 
with excitement and stuff them- 
selves, and then play scrub football 
in the garden, boys and girls to- 
gether? Would Eliza again make 
pumpkin pies, with no grandchil- 
dren there to make jack-a-lanterns 
for? No, it was more than Mrs. Pat- 
terson could bear. Yet what could 
she do! 


Then the shocking idea that had 
made her laugh the first night she 
put the children to bed, returned to 
Mrs. Patterson. It was too absurd. 
Of course she couldn’t. Nobody 
could do such a crazy thing. Finally 
she made a bet with herself. Her 
father had not owned race horses 
for nothing. If even one out of three 
said yes, she wouldn’t do it, but if 
all three put her off—then she 
would, yes if she died for it. 

Mrs. Patterson sat down and wrote 
three letters. One to Mary, one to 
Bessie and one to her son John’s 
wife. Couldn't the three families 
come for Thanksgiving and have a 
reunion? There was plenty of room 
for all the grown people in the 
house and she would have beds on 
the sleeping porch for the grand- 
children. She watched the mail 
anxiously for ten days. Mary wrote 
first. 

After thinking it over carefully, 
she did not see how they could 
come. She had planned a big house 
party for Thanksgiving. The serv- 
ants were to open the country 
house two days before the children’s 
school stopped and she must be 
there to oversee them. David’s time 
was so short away from the office 
that he needed every minute of the 
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country air. She’d bring up the 
children herself at Christmas for a 
week. They were crazy to come. 
Yes, she knew she intended to do it 
last year, but this year she really 


would. Couldn’t Mother come to 
visit them . . . and so on for several 
pages. 


The next letter was from Bessie. 
They were so hard up now, trying 
to save for the children’s schools, 
that they weren’t going anywhere, 
ever, just sticking at home. O dear, 
she wished she could come. The 
children were so cunning; their 
grandmother would be crazy about 
them. Next year they would surely 
get back and eat the turkey and 
plum pudding, and amuse their 
grandmother to death. 

The third letter was from John. 
She could see, although he did not 
say so, that he was annoyed with 
his wife. She was going to take the 
children to France and put them in 
school for the winter. She wanted 
them to learn French when they 
were young by being with French 
children. They were going to sail 
directly from Canada and it was 
such a long trip to Pennsylvania, 
that his wife didn’t feel equal to it. 

That settled it. She regarded the 
three letters grimly. “If I were 
dead, they’d come fast enough.” 
She had made a bet with herself, 
and now the bet would have to be 
paid. It was their own fault. But 
how? She couldn’t send the tele- 
grams herself and she couldn’t send 
them from Muncy. Would Jed Per- 
kins help her, or would he think she 
was a wicked old woman? “He 
used to be an awfully bad boy,” she 
thought hopefully. How he would 
look when she told him! Yes, and 
how the children would look when 
they arrived! But after all, they 
could hardly show that they were 
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furious because their mother was 
alive. Besides, they might not be 
furious. They might be thankful. 
They were good children and very 
fond of her. All the way, on the 
trains from New York and Canada 
and the West, each would be think- 
ing, “Oh, if Mother were only alive 
so that I could show her how much 
I love her!” and then when they 
reached Muncy, why she would be 
alive. Like an answer to prayer. 
No one had been angry at Lazarus. 

That night she mailed a note to 
Dr. Perkins asking him to come to 
dinner on Saturday. He came. He 
glanced about the living room for 
the other guests. 

“There aren’t any,” said Mary 
Patterson. “I just asked you.” Dr. 
Perkins beamed. They ate a dinner 
such as only Muncy produces. The 
old silver candles shed a mellow 
light over tiny muffins as light as 
nothing at all, over fried chicken, 
bacon, currant jelly, jam, pickled 
water melon rind, coffee, cream with 
lumps in it, more muffins, piping 
hot, salad, home-made ice cream 
and sponge cake. Mary Patterson 
looked incurably girlish and Jed 
told her so. 

“It’s because I want to do some- 
thing perfectly scandalous and 
you’ve got to help me,” said Mary 
Patterson. But she wouldn’t tell 
him what it was until after dinner 
when they sat in the back parlor 
lined to the ceiling with books, her 
husband’s books, her father’s books 
and his father’s. Finally beseech- 
ingly she told him. The doctor 
looked astounded. Whereupon, to 
her horrified surprise, Mary Patter- 
son began to cry. 

“I know it’s an awful thing to do, 
but you don’t know how I want 
them here. Why can’t I have my 


funeral when I can enjoy it. I 
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haven’t seen Mary’s children for two 
years and John’s and Bessie’s for 
five. I’ve never seen Bessie’s baby. 
It was so sweet having Hiram’s chil- 
dren here... ,” she gave another 
little sob and controlled herself 
fiercely. 

Dr. Perkins patted her on the 
back awkwardly. 

“Don’t cry, Mary. Please don’t. 
I'll do anything you say. What is 
it you want me to do?” 

“I want you to send telegrams to 
all of them from Williamsport say- 
ing that I’m dead. Do it so they’ll 
just get here for Thanksgiving. I 
can’t do it from here because the 
neighbors would all know it.” 

“But you can’t keep.a thing like 
that. The whole town will know 
about it.” 

“Yes, but not before the children 
all get here.” 

“But Mary, have you thought how 
it would sound? It’s too good a 
story to keep. It will be all over 
the county and every one will tell it 
for years.” 

“I don’t care. Every night I go 
to bed I think how sweet it would 
be to have them all here together, 
every one of them round our dinner 
table. They’re all I’ve got. I never 
could write or sing or be any use on 
committees. I’m not even a good 
housekeeper. I hate putting up pre- 
serves. But we did bring up nice 
children. You remember how nice 
they were, Jed?” 

Dr. Perkins looked thoughtful. 

“If you really want them so much, 
you could get ill and I could be your 
doctor and telegraph them that you 
were ill. Then you could get well 
and not have any scandal at all. 
But I’m not fond of lying.” 

“No, that isn’t sporting. I don’t 
risk anything that way. Even if I 
told them, they wouldn’t be very 
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angry. I can pretend I’m dead be- 
cause that’s so outrageous, but I 
can’t just be underhanded. Oh, 
dear, I can’t even pretend I’m dead. 
It would be too mean. They’d all 
get black clothes and tell their 
friends I’d died and then’ they’d 
have to go back and say I hadn’t. 
But I won’t pretend I’m sick.” 

Dr. Perkins paced up and down 
the room thinking. " 

“Don’t you get awfully lonesome 
for Rose?” asked Mrs. Patterson, 
suddenly remembering that her 
guest had troubles of his own. 

The man nodded somberly. He 
did indeed. 

“It’s eight years since Tom died 
and I never stop missing him a day. 
Such funny little things hurt, don’t 
they? Having Eliza cook the things 
he used to like. And special days 
are so awful. I dread Thanksgiv- 
ing. And not being able to tell him 
funny things. He always was wait- 
ing when I came home from the 
sewing circle to hear the gossip. 
You needn’t tell me, Jed Perkins, 
that men don’t like gossip. And 
Tom always thought my clothes 
were pretty and laughed so at my 
spelling. Don’t you miss not having 
anyone laugh at you?” Mrs. Patter- 
son’s voice was wistful, “or think 
you’re...” 

“Pretty,” finished the doctor. “J 
think you’re pretty. My gosh, yes, 
and funny too.” He grinned at her 
like a small boy. He stopped pac- 
ing up and down the room. Appar- 
ently he made up his mind to some- 
thing that pleased him a good deal. 

“Mary, will you give me permis- 
sion to telegraph the children any- 
thing I want to? Ill send a wire 
that can be perfectly true. It won’t 
be about funerals, but I bet it will 
bring every one of them here for 
Thanksgiving.” 
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“What will you say?” 

“I won’t tell you.” 

“Is it anything that will make 
them angry?” 

“I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“But tell me what you’d say?” 

“I can’t tell you. That’s where 
the risk comes in.” 

Mary Patterson’s eyes sparkled. 

“You shouldn’t use such a fasci- 
nating word. Do you know how 
long it is since I took a risk? It’s 
no wonder that widows buy oil 
stock. They get such a craving for 
adventure.” 

“This telegram will give you all 
the adventure you want.” 

“It isn’t anything that could hurt 
the children or make them ridicu- 
lous?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Tll take you,” declared the 
daughter of a sporting father. 

“May I sign your name to it?” 

“You can sign anything you like.” 

The next day brought three an- 
swering telegrams to Mrs. Patter- 
son. 

The first from John. 


I SUPPOSE YOU ARE SURE OF WHAT 
YOU WANT FEEL STUNNED AND RATHER 
ANXIOUS WE WILL BE THERE TWENTIETH 
OF NOVEMBER WITH BELLS ON LOVE AND 
GOOD WISHES OR SHALL I COME ON AT 
ONCE, 


That seemed to her a very singu- 
lar telegram. The next was from 
Mary. 


DEEPLY SURPRISED WHY DIDN’T YOU 
WRITE ME WILL COME WITH DAVID AND 
THE CHILDREN ON THE TWENTIETH DO 
YOU NEED ME EARLIER IS IT ABSOLUTELY 
SETTLED WHY NOT COME TO NEW YORK 
FOR YOUR SHOPPING. 


What in the world had Jed said 
that made them all not only willing 
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to come for Thanksgiving, but 
anxious to come at once? Would he 
have dared? 

Mrs. Patterson’s eyes danced. She 
put up her white hair in curlers and 
laid out her prettiest lavendar dress 
on the bed. By noon there was a 
third telegram, from Bessie. 


DARLING MOTHER GOOD FOR YOU ALL 
COMING IF IT TAKES OUR LAST CENT. 


What could he have said? There 
was only one thing she could im- 
agine. But how could he say such 
a thing! How dared he take it for 
granted! She tried to feel very an- 
gry, but could only feel excited. It 
was so long since she had felt ex- 
cited. She looked in the glass. She 
didn’t look sixty years old. She 
wondered if Jed could have dared. 
Would Tom mind? No, he’d be 
glad. He always said that was what 
she must do. Goodness, all of them 
coming in three weeks. She'd get 
Annie Bird to come down and cook 
and Eliza’s two sisters to come in 
and help. The girls and children 
could make their own beds. She’d 
have to see about getting extra 
blankets and cots. 

They were coming at last. Every 
single child and grandchild. Thanks- 
giving Day she would walk with her 
three children and eight grand- 
children to church, the same church 
in which her grandfather had been 
reproved in his youth “for deviation 
from plainness and going to frol- 
ics.” She imagined the lively old 
gentleman twinkling in approval of 
this frolic. What fun it was going 
to be! And how sweet! She could 
show her children at the same time 
to her neighbors and to God. “Do 
forgive me, God,” she apologized, 
“for being a worldly woman about 
showing off the children. But you 
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know I have nothing else to show.” 
Mary Patterson’s ideas of reverence 
were vague. She talked to God far 
more familiarly than she did to | 
Eliza. He was the nearest Friend 
she had, and she gossiped to Him 
through her days. .. . She confided 
several anxieties to Him now about 
Dr. Perkins and then sat down and 
began jubilantly to write lists. 


Waste baskets. 

Tub to bob apples. 

Order extra milk. 

Get a puppy and some kittens. 
Hire a pony? 

Pumpkins for lanterns. 

Two turkeys. 

Four quarts of cranberries. 


How soon would Jed be coming? 
Would he dare tell her what he had 
written in his telegram? Would she 
dare to ask him? Probably it was 
something quite different. How 
silly she’d feel. But what could it 
be? With her soft hair waved, her 
best shawl over her shoulder, she 
waited all the afternoon in a fever 
of suspense. At last through the 
thick trees she saw Dr. Perkin’s 
car stop at the gate. He opened it 
and came up the flagged walk look- 
ing worried, humble, defiant and 
pleased, all at once. 

“Jed Perkins, give me the tele- 
gram you sent the children.” 

“Promise you won’t be mad, 
Mary.” 

“I won’t promise anything of the 
sort.” 

“Well, let me explain first.” 

Mary rocked firmly. 

“You see when you were talking 
yesterday I was thinking that even 
if your children came that wouldn’t 
be enough. It wouldn’t be like old 
times when they were little. They 
won’t let you give your grandchil- 
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dren cake, or rock the baby, or any- 
thing grandmothers want to do. 
Mary and John and Bessie won’t 
need you. That’s the trouble with 
grown up children, they can run 
themselves. No one can be the 
whole show to their grown up chil- 
dren. And more than anything in 
the world Mary, each of us needs to 
be the whole show to somebody else. 
Thanksgiving only lasts one day. 
This way it will last a lot longer— 
for me anyway.” 

“Give me the telegram,” 
Mary suddenly. 

“You promise not to be mad?” 

“No, I won’t promise.” 

Jed handed her a carbon copy and 
she read: 


said 


DR. JETHRO PERKINS WHO LOOKED AF- 
TER ALL OF YOU AS CHILDREN AND WHO 
WAS A FRIEND OF YOUR FATHER’S EXPECTS 
TO MARRY ME THANKSGIVING DAY OUR 
BANNS WILL BE READ IN CHURCH NEXT 
SUNDAY WE WANT YOU AND ALL THE 
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CHILDREN TO BE HERE THE TWENTIETH 
OF NOVEMBER AND HAVE A FIVE DAY 
FAMILY REUNION BEFORE THE WEDDING 
WE HOPE THAT YOU WILL NOT BE UPSET 
AND UNHAPPY ABOUT THIS I HAVE BEEN 
VERY LONELY IN THE EIGHT YEARS SINCE 
YOUR FATHER DIED. 
YOUR LOVING MOTHER. 


Mary put her hands over her face. 
“Are you angry, Mary?” pleaded 
Dr. Perkins, frankly anxious now. 
“I know it was an outrageous thing 
to do but honestly, I think a wed- 
ding would be much pleasanter than 


a funeral. We could be so comfort- 
able together. You aren’t crying, 
are you?” 


Gently he took her hands away 
from her face. 

Mary Patterson was a truthful 
woman. 

“O Jethro, Jethro, isn’t it scanda- 
lous, but I guessed it all the time. 
I'd rather have a wedding than a 
funeral.” 


MIRACLES. 


By ELien SEAWELL. 


“THE age of miracles has passed.” 


Yet Spring 


Comes back each year, and brings glad burgeoning 
Of flower and leaf, and where her footsteps pass, 
To greet her, comes the miracle of grass. 


Whence comes the crimson of the perfect rose 
Whose beauty brightens all my garden close? 
Gold of the sunshine; darkness; sleep; the tune 
Of rippling streams; the glamor of the moon; 


The mellowed fruit and fields of ripened wheat; 
Song of the soaring lark, ecstatic, sweet 
And clear; the kindling flame and falling snow? 


The age of miracles has passed? 


Oh, no! 
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AN AUSTRALIAN POET. 


By M. G. CHADWICK. 


“They are rhymes rudely strung, with intent less 
Of sounds than of words, 
In lands where bright blossoms are scentless, 
And songless bright birds; . 
Where the skyline’s blue burnished resistance 
Makes deeper the dreamiest distance— 
Some songs in all hearts have existence, 
Such songs have been mine.” 


T is usual to quote the above 

rather charming verses of poor 
Adam Lindsay Gordon, before pro- 
ceeding to discuss Australian poetry, 
for it is held that they create the 
correct “atmosphere,” and disarm 
an over-fine criticism. The solitary 
stockrider,—sick as Adam Lindsay 
Gordon pictured him, or in rude 
health, as he usually is,—rides with 
jingling bit and stirrups, and to this 
rude music sets out, in verse, the 
rather obvious sentiments of an 
honest heart. Why criticize? You 
merely remark that his productions 
are characteristic.—“racy of the 
soil,”—and all is done. 

Australia has not yet produced a 
great writer; it has even been con- 
tended that there is no such thing 
as an Australian poet, since of those 
who claim the title about half are 
not Australians, and the rest are— 
not poets. But, at all events, there 
are various minor singers, not all 
idle, and not altogether empty, to 
whom we must look for some kind 
of interpretation of a sad, vast, all 
but unintelligible continent. Adam 
Lindsay Gordon, George Essex 
Evans, the author of the rollicking 
“Man from Snowy River,” and 
others, have done something. The 
rest is silence. No Swinburne has 


ever sung the hot Australian seas, 
that sweep over the coral reefs; no 
Psichari has brooded over the Aus- 
tralian desert; no Hardy has ever 
penetrated to the heart of the bush 
and its denizens. Or, if there have 
been such men, they are mute and 
unknown. And yet there is a world 
of things uninterpreted—the shim- 
mering gray-green wastes of euca- 
lyptus forests; vast enigmatic 
plains; uncertain rivers. There is 
the ancient desolation of the coun- 
try itself, its memories of futile sav- 
agery scarcely broken, as yet, by 
crude forms of European life; there 
is that raw new life itself, strong, 
yet somehow futile too; the work- 
ing of the wilderness upon man, and 
of man upon the wilderness—who 
has even begun to touch these things 
with a pen? For Australia is not 
Canada, and not Texas,—which are 
conquerable, and at heart friendly, 
wildernesses. Not so Australia. Un- 
intelligible despair, Egypt-like mys- 
tery (if anything Australian can be 
called “like” anything else) fill her 
days, and oppress her nights. Her 
bitterness, her menace, are never 
stilled; always she is the secret foe 
of man and beast. With fierce 
floods, and still fiercer droughts, she 
wars with life and devours it; nor 
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is she ever appeased. She awaits 
her prophet, but will, undoubtedly, 
do him to death. 

The papers of a young Australian 
poet—who will write no more— 
have come into my hands, and it 
seems to me that I find in them, 
among many crudities, something 
of a new voice. The inscrutable bush 
has let drop, a word here, a word 
there, of its secret. This young— 
very young—writer came to the 
bush at the age of nineteen, with a 
passionate love of as much of the 
art and literature of Europe as he 
had been able to grasp; and having 
come, faced desolation such as he 
had never before conceived. As must 
always happen with a fine mind, he 
loved the desert, or half loved it; 
but he grew to dread its grim dis- 
integrating power. He was a con- 
vinced Catholic—to him the desert 
spelt either sanctity or insanity; but 
while shepherds might go mad, 
saints, he opined, did not, and there- 
by hung a tale. 

Turning over these papers, I come 
upon “The Mad Shepherd,” a con- 
siderable and original poem. The 
mad shepherd is, indeed, one of the 
pathetic figures of Australian life; 
but this is no common man,—if as 
yet we understand what madness is. 
This shepherd tells how, on one day 
of days, when camped with his 
sheep in the hot noon hours, he had 
gazed too long into water, and had 
seen, mirrored in its surface, the 
mysterious “Thing too Many”—the 
extra intelligible, that which has no 
connection with the safe known 


Universe. The horror of it broke 
his sanity: 
“Lo, acoil and unsleeping and 


smooth and dread, 
Lay the thing that the sunshine 
covered, 
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The blue hot waters grew cold and 
thin, 

Amoulded and stirred by that thing 
of dread, 

And the edge of the wavelets all 

curdled in—” 


He is oblivious of the passing of 
time: 


“In clear green spaces I saw afar 

The mournful face of the evening 
star; 

I had knelt for hours by the Big 
Lagoon, 

It was sundown now, and the fra- 
grant star 

Turned pure large eyes to the curv- 
ing moon. 


“In the hard blue glass of the wa- 
ters, I 
Saw the Thing-too-Many, 
heard its cry, 
And there fell on my being dooms 
and a doom; 
From the slow light sound of that 
awful cry— 
Oh, I hid myself in the deep night’s 
gloom.” 


and 


Hereafter, he feels that all things 
in the world conceal horror, and 
that the surface may break at any 
moment and reveal it. 


“The veil of the sunlight is woven 
flame, 
Should it lift, it would show what 
no man may name; 
And the bright clouds piled round 
the sun at rest— 
Oh, there lurks the horror that has 
no name, 
In the caves and wilds of the utter 
West. 


“Oh, eyes of the world, where my 
hungry eyes 
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Gazed deep and awaited your slow 
replies, 

Oh, heart of the world where I 
leaned my head, 

Where the voiced blood beat out its 
mysteries— 


“In my brain is the awful rhymeless 
beat 
Of the maddened musics that mix 
and meet 
At the heart of things, and my hot 


eyes see 
Ah, more than for eyes of a man 
is meet—” 


Human eyes become terrible to 
him, and as he paces “the lonely 
cities and ways of men,” and reads 
“the thoughts that swarm into hu- 
man eyes,” he turns sick at the 
perception that what looks at him, 
through the eyes, as it were, is no 
other than the horror that he 
dreads. At last he can look into no 
eyes—not even those of his dog, and 
so he kills the poor brute. “Now I 
pray that the fiends in the utmost 
Hell may be spared my pain as I 
drove the knife....” Sitting in the 
dark silence of the bush— 


“Just beneath my hand I can feel 
his head, 

And he moves no more—we are 
stained with red, 

I smell fresh smells of the new- 
spilt blood, 

The sky as with bush fire, burns 
savage red, 

The stars are tossed on a crimson 
flood.” 


He can only long to hide his head 
“in the dry dead earth; in the dark 
where no thing is pained or glad.” 
The poem ends with the poignant 
line—“I know that at sunrise I shall 
be mad.” 
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No one is likely to maintain that 
this is very good verse, but assured- 
ly it is not bad verse. It is a new 
voice. No Australian has ever writ- 
ten like this; the ideas are arresting. 

“The Man in the Bush” provides 
a contrast to the tragic Shepherd. 
He, too, has lived in the unpeopled 
wilderness; he has “heard little but 
the speech of trees”; seen little but 
the change of seasons— 


“In spring, the coolibar broke into 
flowers, 

As in an ecstasy, the scrub things 
grew, 

The sandalwood was green as hope 
and life, 

The grass came swift as dreams 
do,—that was all.” 


He tells of the terrible droughts— 
“What can man do, who cannot 
make it rain?” of the ruthless floods 
—“What can man do, who cannot 
stop the rain?” and he comes to feel, 
keenly, his dependence. Men build 
and rule cities, but, on the edge of 
the bush, their dominion ceases. 


“But here, God works His own 
world His own way, 

Droving His Lights and Darks un- 
wearedly, 

Mustering with winds His unre- 
garded clouds, 

Herding His stars, and speaking in 
the rain, 

Till every tree and live thing an- 
swer Him. 


“Oh, not for nothing swing the 
mighty stars 
Across the world, nor does the 
dawn begin 
Wreathing its scarlet poppies, nor 
the day 
Go westward, nor the weary hot 
sun drink 
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At yon far waterhole; not all in 
vain 

Do briglow grow with sickle leaves, 
stern, pale, 

Weird, witchlike, full of sayings— 
they are scrolls; 

Spread forth, writ large, 
words of good and doom.” 


with 


Poring over these scrolls, he learns 
of the great answers to life’s enigma 
to be found in the solitudes; and so 
this man turns from the “kindly 
ways of men,” to “the silent, vast, 
ascetic, mournful bush”: 


“I cannot see why men annoy them- 
selves, 

All things are very simple in the 
end, 

And I,—I live and watch the ways 
of God.” 


In a long ballad-poem “A Bush 
Tragedy”—the bush leans ever to 
tragedy—we find the story of a 
young native girl, who, devoured by 
a hopeless passion for a white man, 
swallows some of the strychnine 
which is kept on every Station for 
poisoning dingoes, mounts one of 
the stock-horses, and rides wildly 
through the night. Twisted with 
pain, she at last drops from her sad- 
dle and dies. The horse stands by 
her, as a bush horse will, and when 
the sun of another day swings up 
into the sky, the dark dead girl and 
the horse are together, many miles 
from the homestead. 


“She was fairest of her race, with 
her shy and mournful face, 
And within her eyes the gold fire 
of the South, 
The eloquent blood that came to 
her cheek was subtle flame, 
The native speech was music in her 
mouth.” 
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In this poem, we have vivid descrip- 
tions of the droughts that waste 
Australia, and leave her a skeleton. 


“Oh, the sun was in the North, like 
a giant came he forth, 
Like a lion from the caverns of the 
night. 


“The quivering heat went up, from 

the earth as from a cup 

Rose the fumes into the nostrils of 
the sun, 

And his face grew keen and bright 
for his fierceness of delight, 

For his banquet on the world that 
had begun. 


“Then the lion-sun, his mane shak- 
ing in a fierce disdain, 

Fell upon his prey and tore it in 
the West, 

And a cruel gladness came in the 
eyes of yellow flame 

As he lay above 
crouched, at rest. 


his victim, 


“The ringbarked trees are white, 

gleaming deathlike in the night, 

For their flesh is torn and eaten by 
the sun— 


“The red summer like a king, ruled 
in power o’er everything, 

Till the very trees failed in the 
mighty heat....” 

He pictures morning as the “in- 
tolerable flower” of the Heavens, 
opening burning petals, expanding 
to the terrible glory of the day, and 
then closing— 


“The great flower, seeking rest, 
Folded softly to magnificent repose, 
And the stars of tropic night stood 

upon it large and bright, 
As the dews stand thick upon a 
folded rose.” 
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Like all good Australians, whose 
idea of bliss is a perpetual Derby 
Day, our young poet loved a horse, 
and he delighted to honor a famous 
white steed in vivid lines: 


“He was white as are the horses of 
the dawn, 
White as silver, white as shivering 
upblown leaves, 
And his neck curved sharply like 
the curved new moon.” 


Who, that has camped in the wil- 
derness, does not remember the pale 
sharp light that comes before sun- 
up, “the horses of the dawn” climb- 
ing the steep darkness? Or who, 
that has waited for a storm to break, 
does not know how the dark-gray 
forests turn suddenly white, as the 
wind catches at the trees and turns 
the leaves upwards,—for the silken 
lining of gum-leaves is palest gray. 


“When the horses of the sun, with 
shining eyes, 

Shake the darkness from their 
necks, plunge free of it, 

They are not more strong and 
glorious than he. 


“When the horses of the wind, lithe- 
limbed and fleet, 
Snort with sounding breath and 
race adown the world, 
They are not more fierce and beau- 
tiful than he.” 


“The New Giotto” is another 
original poem. The rough stock- 
man, camped on a myall flat at sun- 
down, waiting for his “billy” to boil 
over a fire of dry sticks, falls into a 
mood of bitter melancholy. He has, 
he feels within his being, the cre- 
ative fire—but there is no outlet. 
He would paint, carve he knows not 
what, rear mighty buildings—he 
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knows not where or how. With 
ignorant eyes, he looks at the weird 
beauty about him—the sun going 
down “the steep way of the world”; 
the burnt wattle, black and fantas- 
tic; the dark trunks of the ironbark, 
purple now in the sunset light; and 
breaks into the cry: 


“God made His Heavens and earth 
royal to see, 

I too would be a maker—woe is 
me.” 


He would build in terms of the for- 
est, as those did who essayed Gothic 
Architecture. 


“Oh, I have seeings,—had my hands 
the power, 
How would I build and set my vi- 
sion there 
Like a walled forest, roof it royally, 
And fill it with a sunset coloured 
air— 


“There should be windows like the 
wreathing leaves 
That part, for love of light, and 
meet again.” p 


The magnificent walls should be 
“fretted as with the finger-marks of 
rain,” and the pillars 


“Like trees from flooded flats they 
should arise— 

My trees from out the windless 
level floor, 

And springing upward, straightly 
intertwined, 

Should gather grace and glory 
more and more.” 


The dreamlike spires 
“should rise and pause, 


In upper air as do the wedging blue 
Flames of the ranges.” 
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He would paint his dreams also, 


“And I would gather precious col- 


ours—fire, 

The wattle gold, the sweet green 
of the sky, 

Ironbark leaves, the flooding puls- 
ing blue 


Of midday when the summer sun 
is high— 


“Thus would I colour all the things 
I see 

Shaped on the roof by night, or 
drawn by day 

On the smooth water-holes,—the 
sudden things 

That flash a moment and then pass 
away.” 


But despondency follows— 


“There never were such things be- 
neath the sun. 

God is the Maker, we can fence and 
shear— 

What else, what better, has man 
ever done? 

’Tis I am madman, fool, yes it 
must be 

I have a touch of sun—and yet— 
I see.” 


And so, the artist unfulfilled, the 
poet unexpressed, turns to the cat- 
tle-camp, the sheep, the rough life 
that can never hold his soul. It 
must often have been so in the bush. 

This, no doubt, is awkward, un- 
accomplished verse, but, with all its 
faults, it is illuminated by fine 
phrases and fine ideas. The writer, 
too, has the bush in his blood; the 
blossomed coolibar sings his hymn 
to Spring; the gray monotonous 
forests have caught him in their en- 
chantment; night, with her vast 
herds of wandering stars, allures 
him to wake and watch. He sings 
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of the bush life,—the galloping of 
wild cattle, the rush of man and 
horse to wheel them into heavily- 
timbered yards, the pride of mettled 
horses, the sharp cry of the stock- 
whip. He tells of short hours in the 
dawn, of the brazen day, of the 
camp at sundown under the briglow 
with its “gray sickle-leaves held 
dark against the stars.” He feels the 
mystery of the inscrutable wastes 
that sweep from sea to sea—forest, 
and plain, and desert of sand. In 
one of the last poems he wrote, 
called “A Death in the Bush,” he has 
the following: 
“Oh, dumbest land, unsung, un- 
loved, unwept, 
All uninterpreted thine eyes and 
heart, 
What thine apocalypse when death 
has swept 
Veils of the soul apart.” 


Of love, as men understand it, he 
has but little to say: 


“TI had no words, nor you— 
About us broke a flame of inspira- 
tion 
Cancelling all we knew, 
Turning our certainties to cold ne- 
gation— 
I could not speak to you. 


Life burns suddenly to ashes, leav- 
ing a cold and vacant world before 
those who have never truly loved: 


“And so we part, we part, 

You with the cattle down to New 
South Wales. 

It does not touch my heart, 

Would it were broken under sor- 
row’s flails 

Would I had died ere love was with 
old tales, 

Would I had died—we part.” 
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There is one little poem that 
brings before us one of those bush- 
men, upon whom the wilderness has 
imposed the habit of a Carthusian 
silence, who pass, by preference, 
long hours in contemplation, or in 
apathy—who shall say? This man 
speaks to the woman who loves him, 
or who might have loved him: 


“Why did you sit by me, why did 
you tell me 

Something out of the heart of your 
heart? 

I have no words, I am made out of 
silence, 

What can you know of me sitting 
apart? 


“All in the dusk of the wide veran- 
dah, 

Where the red lilies grew in the 
gloom, 

Why did you come to me, why did 
you seek me, 

Out of the lamplighted, musical 
room? 


“There in the cool dark, brimful of 

breezes, 

Full of the ghosts of the shadow- 
less day, 

Why did you come to me, why did 
you tell me? 

Did you not know I had nothing to 
say?” 


And then, in the next song, we have 
this dumb lover crying to her who 
has passed beyond the seas—“Speak 
to me! If I were dead, I should 
hear what you say!”— 


“Turning my face and my heart to 
the northward, 

Holding my breath in the desolate 
night, 

Always I listen and wait and re- 
member, 


. perience, 
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Longing to hear you, in darkness 
or light.” 


But no voice reaches him. Finally, 
if there is love fulfilled, it is in this 
fashion that he conceives it— 


“A little while— 

While I am living, hold my hand in 
thine, - 

Draining the chalice of life’s raw 
new wine, 

Drinking to death, the god, the 
victor, he 

Whose hands are grasping my 
mortality, 

Hold thou my tired trembling 
hands in thine, 


_ A little while.” 


The high austere philosophy of 
these imperfect poems is so old, that 
it may pass for new. They seem, 
however, to record a personal ex- 
a verification, in fresh 
terms, of ancient truth. A man goes 
up into the “never never country,” 
as the remotest parts of Australia 
are called, and there he finds that 
life having dropped the garments of 
civilization, becomes incredibly real. 
There is, it is true, the phantasma- 
goria of the bush, “The dawn, the 
sunset, hieroglyphic clouds”; the 
long wind on the plains; the heat 
that is almost a solid; besides these, 
the preoccupation of a rough primi- 
tive life. 


“But a man may not live as a wild 
thing, I 

Hear the call of my nature, its 
want, its cry, 

Groped through twisting clouds to 
the calm afar, 

Sought for silence in things that 
moan and cry, 

Sought the shape and calm of the 
Things that are.” 
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The human mind was not made 
for the “things that seem,” it must 
go—be it up or down—through 
them. Going down, it finds the 
“dark things” that madden and de- 
stroy, going up it may find—the Di- 
vine Reality. To perish drunk or 
insane, to live much as Anthony 
lived in the desert—that was the 
choice presenting itself to this re- 
lentless young thinker. Behind the 
play of colored light and amazing 
sound, loomed ever to his eyes—the 
transcendental; glancing up from 
the spare feast of life, he met, as it 
were, eyes that were calmly watch- 
ing him; he was haunted, as but few 
men ever can be haunted. Ernest 
Psichari once spoke of the “submis- 
sion” of the African desert—the al- 
most appalling obedience of nature. 
This aspect of things also, struck 
deeply into the mind of the young 
poet; it changed him from a boy 
into a man, for a boy never obeys 
with much of conviction. A man, 
on the contrary, may come to obey, 
almost sacramentally. 

It would not be true to say that 
the light of the poet’s conviction was 
never clouded—from timé to time it 
came about that he was ready to 
look on life as a mere hashish 


dream— 
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“Who knoweth if there be 
Beyond this gloom and shade— 
reality? 
Who knoweth if the sun, the sky, 
the stream, 
And all be dream? 


“Why should I wake at all 

To the fierce daylight and the 
winds that call 

Across the world, why should I 
wake to strife 

Who have calm life?” 


But that mood never lasts. He is— 
almost by nature—in love with the 
transcendental,—even as Plotinus, 
and the stifling or diverting of this 
passion would have meant the 
wrecking of his whole self. 

This is not the place to speak of 
his after life nor of his ultimate 
fate. In fact but little is known. 
For when men begin to live, rather 
than to speculate, it often happens 
that they write no more words. But 
I have wished to record his memory. 
He was one of the rare initiate, he 
wrote—not ignobly—of searching 
and unique experience, he was the 
reluctant lover of the inscrutable 
wilds, and he is assuredly among 
those who have cast some light of 
interpretation upon Australia. 




















THE GLOBE-TROTTER IN INDIA. 


By GeEorGE CECIL. 


I. THE MYTHICAL TIGER. 


OST globe-trotters who find 
themselves in India are as 
keen as mustard on laying low a 
tiger. They are ready to pay almost 
any sum to the shikari who engi- 
neers the kill; and if the skin is a 
good one, an extra buksheesh—and 
a substantial one at that—is forth- 
coming. The tracker who is lucky 
enough to find both a tiger and a 
well-to-do innocent may earn more 
in a day than he would during the 
ordinary course of events in six 
months. The munificent tip may be 
sufficient to keep him in comfort for 
the greater part of the year, pro- 
vided he plays his cards well. 

Like many another young and 
tender newcomer, I landed in Bom- 
bay preparatory to undertaking a 
sporting tour, and, unlike wide- 
awake sportsmen, I was taken in 
and nearly done shortly after I had 
become accustomed to the discom- 
forts of the hotel at which, for want 
of a better, I had to stay. On the 
day of my arrival I had scarcely 
finished lunching off pomphret (a 
most alluring fish), a dish of over- 
spiced curried prawns, and a bunch 
of bananas, which had been so long 
in the cook’s keeping as to have de- 
veloped an ancient flavor unknown 
to the perfect banana, when an ob- 
sequious Goanese waiter, approach- 
ing, in the stealthy fashion of his 
race, intimated that he had some 
pleasant news to impart. 

“Sir,” said he, “you want to shoot 
a very fine tiger, finest and noblest 


animal in the jungle? Then a fel- 
low outside can do the trick...” 

Cheerfully leaving the half-fin- 
ished bananas, I hastened to the 
broad veranda overlooking’ the 
street, through which there passed 
an ever-moving stream of variegated 
traffic, in which grave Parsis, wear- 
ing the quaintest hats in the world, 
bearded Mohammedans, whose 
heads were surmounted by gaily 
colored turbans, and a sprinkling of 
pale Europeans clad in white drill, 
lent animation to the scene. Here I 
found an elderly, weather-beaten, 
English-speaking native, to whose 
cajolery I speedily succumbed. 

“Master wanting to shoot tiger? 
All right I showing. Master go in 
train one hour and finding tiger all 
ready.” 

Decidedly, the prospect was invit- 
ing; an hour’s railway journey, and 
the obliging beast no doubt would be 
conveniently awaiting the discharge 
of my ever-ready rifle. Perhaps the 
accommodating animal might be 
conveniently sitting on the plat- 
form? Indeed, the waiter hinted as 
much, and I, knowing absolutely 
nothing about the ways of Indian 
game, like an ass, half believed him. 

To cut a painful story short, I 
confidently placed myself in the 
tracker’s hands, and agreed to pay 
him a hundred rupees if I bagged a 
tiger, and fifty for the satisfaction 
of merely getting a shot. 

The next morning I was up be- 
times. Long before the rest of the 
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hotel community was stirring, a 
substantial chotta-hazri of poached 
eggs and tinned bacon had been ac- 
counted for. Soon after the sun had 
“put the stars to flight,” I found my- 
self being driven in a ramshackle 
conveyance to the railway station, 
accompanied by the shikari, who as- 
sured me that a tiger had been 
tracked to his lair and that I might 
count upon potting it before return- 
ing for luncheon. An hour later the 
train halted opposite a small mud 
hut, which turned out to be a way- 
side station; and, on quitting the 
few yards of hardened earth which 
did duty as a platform, I found the 
journey to the jungle was to be per- 
formed in an ekka, a vehicle which 
can only be likened to a skeleton 
bird-cage on wheels. My particular 
ekka was so constructed that I was 
forced to sit cross-legged, and, 
owing to the absence of springs, by 
the time I had descended from my 
perch I wished I had walked. Nor 
was this ekka an exception to the 
rule, for a few minutes after we had 
started, the infernal jolting, coupled 
with the cramped position I was 
forced to adopt, well nigh shook the 
life out of me. However, the ex- 
perienced leader of the expedition 
pointed out that walking under a 
blazing sun would certainly bring 
about an attack of sunstroke ... 
“Master getting all walking him 
wanting presently,” was his sinister 
comment. And, sure enough, be- 
fore the morning was over I swore 
that my first walk through an In- 
dian jungle would be my last. But 
of this more anon. 

Meanwhile, I felt exactly as one 
feels midway between Calais and 
Dover when the crossing is particu- 
larly devilish. The promised tiger 
alone buoyed me up—and a good 
deal of buoying was needed. 
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After half an hour’s intolerable 
jolting and bumping over ruts 
called “roads,” the driver declared 
that to advance another yard would 
lame the pony and wreck the 
chariot .. . “Then,” remarked the 
shikari, “by your honor’s favor we 
must walking...” And what a 
walk it was, owing, as I subsequent- 
ly discovered, to the guide having 
lost his bearings. Climbing over 
fallen trees, forcing my way through 
dense undergrowth and past masses 
of thickly-growing creepers, sinking 
a foot deep in marshy ground; 
these, and a dozen other discom- 
forts, made the day unpleasantly 
memorable. And, to crown all, the 
furnace-like sun shone with molten 
fierceness in a sky of red-hot blue. 

A dozen times I was on the point 
of giving in, only to be assured that 
the tiger was sleeping in its cave, 
and that, though I might not hit the 
animal except by looking in the 
wrong direction, I could not avoid 
seeing it. To give color to his story, 
just as I was about to throw up the 
sponge, the creature’s tracks were 
discovered. One, two, three, four; 
there they were, freshly made, and 
leading to a thicket. At the sight 
of them I revived; though half dead 
from the heat and from the com- 
bined effects of the ekka and the 
jungle, I picked up sufficiently to 
take a renewed interest in what 
awaited me... . “Him behind rock: 
Sahib making no noise or him being 
frightened.” Such was the shi- 
kari’s hastily whispered injunction. 
“When Sahib seeing yellow head 
come up, Sahib taking aim.... ” 

I waited in deadly stillness for the 
expected to happen—and, sure 
enough, the yellow head made its 
appearance. 

I discharged my death-dealing 
weapon; the target disappeared; the 
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shikari said “Shabash!” and there 
was a mighty noise as of an animal 
tearing its way through the bushes. 
The sounds continued for a few 
minutes, until finally they died 
away; and, after two coolies had 
finished chattering at the top of 
their voices, I learned I had 
wounded the tiger, which had got 
away, leaving a trail of blood be- 
hind. The blood marks were there, 
certain evidence that my bullet 
had hit the mark. “Of course the 
Huzoor’s shot has done much dam- 
age,” said the shikari; “but the 
tiger, being an animal of extraordi- 
nary vitality, would get away, even 
if his body were full of bullets. By 
this time he may be Allah knows 
where, and as the Sahib is weary 
and even sick, surely it is better to 
let him go....” 

As a matter of fact, I was so 
knocked up with the unbearable 
heat and the exertion, that I readily 
agreed to return to Bombay without 
troubling further about the tiger. 
And it was as well that I did so, for 
long before the train reached its 
destination a touch of the sun had 
got me. 

Some hours later, I found myself 
in bed, under a swinging punkah, 
with an ice bag on my head and a 
couple of strangers in the room. 
“Old villain,” I overheard one of 
them say, “he ought to be shot, pull- 
ing the poor chap’s leg like that, and 
nearly killing him into the bargain 
in that deadly sun...” I pricked 
up my ears. “Every year he gets 
hold of two or three silly globe- 
trotters, tells ’em he can find a 


tiger: drags ’em through the jungle, 
and, when a certain spot is reached, 
signals an accomplice to hoist a yel- 
low pariah dog specially killed for 
the occasion ... 
was getting interesting. 


” Decidedly this 
“The in- 
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nocent blazes away; the other native 
gets the carcass under his arm and 
scoots, sprinkling the ground with 
some red liquid as he runs. And, 
to give color to the whole business, 
the old devil sends on his little beast 
of a son beforehand with a wooden 
thing which makes the impression 
of a tiger’s tracks. Of course he 
ought to be run in; but no fellow 
who has had his leg pulled likes to 
give himself away!” 

Personally, I had no objection to 
every man, woman, and child in the 
whole country learning how success- 
fully I had been done in; and if I 
could have lain hands on the shikari, 
to whom in the innocence of my 
heart, I had paid fifty rupees in 
advance, I would willingly have 
dragged him into court and faced 
the scornful guffaws of all India. 
But the wily one somehow man- 
aged to get wind of what awaited 
him; and the same night witnessed 
a hurried departure for his native 
home “up country,” where he owns 
a house and property bought, no 
doubt, with accumulated illicit earn- 
ings. Meanwhile, he has not re- 
turned to the scene of his swindles. 
Neither have I! 


II. ANGLO-INDIAN HERMITS. 


Many Europeans exiled to India 
declare {hand on heart) that “the 
country’s not fit to live in,” and that 
they would “give anything to be out 
of it.” These sentiments, however, 
often are the outcome of the “hot 
weather” and other discomforts 
guaranteed to try one’s patience. In 
the spring-like “cold weather” the 
discontented ones are reconciled to 
being expatriated. Tennis, hunting, 
big and small game shooting, and 
golf make them cheerful. And 
when, finally, the Indian Army 
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colonel, the planter, and the non- 
descript, retiring, find themselves 
living in a drab London suburb, 
they pine for India. While in the 
East the exile hankered for the un- 
obtainable; “Town” was the world 
to him. No sooner is the nabob 
within permanent hail of them than 
he wishes himself back in the East. 

Some, being more Anglo-Indian- 
ized than they perhaps care to ad- 
mit, eventually return to the coun- 
try in which they have passed thirty 
or forty years. Owing to lack of 
rupees, or for some other reason, 
the absentees have gone so long 
without leave “home” that England 
is almost a closed book to them. 
The brutal motor bus is a ram- 
pageous Juggernaut; ill-manners are 
things to which they do not accus- 
tom themselves; and the modern 
young man gets on their nerves. 
The servant difficulty also appals 
the latter-day Colonel Newcombe. 
He cannot tolerate the domestic who 
is an ardent patroness of the movies, 
while the malapert gives him as 
good as she gets when he issues 
orders in a parade voice of thunder 
and demands a meal with an out- 
landish name, chotta haziri, for ex- 
ample. Jane “can’t abide him”; and 
he considers that Jane requires dis- 
cipline. 

Others never leave India. They 
settle down in the Himalayas, choos- 
ing a creeper-covered bungalow at 
Simla, or at some other “hill sta- 
tion.” A few, having the tastes of 
Alexander Selkirk, buy a Himalayan 
orchard or tea garden, select a site 
for a grave, bid the nearest car- 
penter make them a coffin, and 
await the future with equanimity. 
And they are happy. 

One of these hermits, who died re- 
cently, accommodated himself in a 
corrugated iron-roofed hut on the 
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In his distant youth 
he had been a cavalry officer and 
(judging from a painting which 
adorned the living room) a very 
smart-looking person, a_ military 
D'Orsay, in fact. But the last Eng- 
lishman to see him was confronted 
by a Rip Van Winkle, whose hair 
and beard probably had not been 
trimmed for half a century, and 
whose nails were as long as a China- 
man’s. He was dressed in pultoo (a 
rough native cloth), the cut being 
Nepaulese, and sandals; and thrust 
into his belt was a murderously 
sharp kukri. 

Eventually the hermit, being close 
upon a hundred, became so feeble 
that the hill man who cooked the 
daily meals, and, like Robinson 
Crusoe’s Friday, kept the house 
tidy, sent a messenger for the doctor. 
The “civil surgeon,” who lived some 
fifty miles away, on arriving at the 
hut, was met by a party of natives 
beating tam tams, carrying praying- 
wheels, and singing a noisy lay... 
“Is anyone being married?” he 
asked ... “The Sahib is under the 
ground,” was the answer. “By your 
honor’s favor we have just put him 
there. He brought his own coffin 
when he settled here, forty years 
ago, and we all knew where he 
wished to be buried. His kismet is 
fulfilled.” 

The old man’s doings between 
leaving the Service and entering in- 
to possession of the remote two- 
roomed hut remain a mystery. Once 
a month a hill pony laden with 
stores from the nearest “station” 
was led up to the door by an ex- 
tremely taciturn sais; but no letters 
were delivered and none were ever 
known to have been written. Nor 
did the deceased leave behind him 
a single clue to—what may have 
been—a curious past. 


way to Tibet. 

















A few miles from the eternal 
snows there lives a very aged gen- 
eral, who was a newly-joined ensign 
at the time of the Mutiny in °57. 
Though happy enough in his own 
society, he is decidedly a sociable 
hermit. When, once in many 
months, a Sahib, who happens to be 
shooting in the neighborhood, looks 
in, he is welcomed, the fatted calf 
being killed. A mountain stream 
yields fish (bony but succulent); 
tinned asparagus is forthcoming; 
and from a cellar in the rocks the 
host produces lime-juice-and-wa- 
ter. “I'd outgrown everybody I 
knew,” says he, “and when I had to 
retire I'd forgotten what England 
was like! So I stayed out; a little 
sight-seeing, a talk at the club, just 
to put in the time. Then my con- 
temporaries took to retiring and go- 
ing home, or they died. So I bought 
this bungalow (it belonged to a mis- 
sionary society), and here I mean to 
stay, by Jove!” ... In such wise 
argues the contented general, who 
is well over ninety years of age. In- 
cidentally, he is forever reading 
magazines and newspapers sent out 
from England. 

Another retired officer inhabits a 
deserted fort in Southern India. But 
he is far from contented, for, being 
passed over for promotion early in 
life, his day is one continuous la- 
ment. Should a globe-trotter cross 
the drawbridge, the unsociable major 
hides himself till the intruder has re- 
turned to the waiting motor-car. If 
a hospitable official who is camping 
in the neighborhood asks him to 
dinner, he angrily declines the well- 
meant invitation. The disgruntled 
one’s sole pleasure is to study the 
Army List and to envy every officer 
in his late regiment for having es- 
caped an adverse report. The word 
“favoritism” is on his lips first thing 
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in the morning and last thing at 


night. An obsession verily. 

A contrast is furnished by a 
cheerful, retired tea planter in an 
eastern corner of the Dooars tea- 
growing district. Well off, healthy, 
and, with luck, good for another 
thirty-five or forty years, he refused 
to return to England. Indeed, this 
strange agriculturist makes no ob- 
jection to the heat and its attendant 
discomforts, while mosquitoes have 
no terrors for him. He seems to 
prefer the society of insects to that 
of his fellow-countrymen. 

Musical and extremely cultured 
is a certain hermit who has spent 
five-and-twenty profitable “hot 
weathers” and “cold weathers” in a 
black cherry and apricot setting sev- 
eral thousand feet above sea-level. 
His athletic fiancée, finding that 
music and culture got on her nerves, 
preferred a _ football-playing ad- 
mirer. So the jilted swain climbed 
the mountain, installing himself in 
a discarded Government rest house. 
Building on to it a commodious li- 
brary and music room, and filling 
the space with books and pictures, 
he leads a life for which he is ad- 
mirably suited. During two and a 
half decades the solitary one has 
never once left his retreat, though 
he is open to receiving chance 
visitors. The papers from all coun- 
tries keep him abreast of the times, 
and his correspondence is volu- 
minous. 

This particular hermit does not 
believe in mortifying the flesh. The 
gourmet appreciates a good dinner, 
and a carefully selected cellar in- 
cludes a special bin of Chdteau 
Yquem. After savoring the bouquet 
and feasting his eyes on the color, 
he drinks confusion to the jade who 
jilted him. Some people apparently 
know when they are well off! 











Ill. Cats iN INDIA, 


The pure-bred Indian cat does not 
appeal to the exiled fancier. Large- 
eared, rat-tailed, always thin, and 
too long in the leg, the billi lacks ad- 
mirers, even amongst persons who 
have omitted to make grimalkin 
their life’s study. Fortunately, there 
are innumerable cross-bred cats, in 
whose veins course the blood of 
Persians (procured from the Arab 
stables in Bombay), Angoras, and 
genuine English mousers—sent out 
from “Home.” These animals, 
though scarcely perfect, have their 
points, since they usually rejoice in 
good tails suggestive of the Persian 
strain, and something resembling a 
ruff. The ears often are small and 
feathered. 

The half-castes run to odd color- 
ing. In Calcutta, for example, many 
years of cross-breeding have nearly 
ousted the yellow hue which is part 
and parcel of the Indian variety. 
Tabbies are plentiful; tortoise shells 
abound; the cream Siamese tint is 
reproduced, though the distinctive 
blue eye is uncommon. Imported 
English cats, by the way, do not 
stand the heat of the “plains”— 
only in the “hills” do they thrive. 
So, the moment the highly unpleas- 
ant and enervating “hot weather” 
sets in, humane Anglo-Indians dis- 
patch their furry treasures to Simla 
and to other cool spots in the Hima- 
layas. Blocks of ice are provided at 
intervals, by the railway authori- 
ties, in order that the heated cat 
may breathe in comfort. Pussy re- 
lieves the situation by licking the 
ice. 

Sometimes the poor bDilli does not 
survive the wearisome journey, a 
species of heat-apoplexy, or a fit, 
taking its toll. And the change to 
a cold Himalayan night may prove 
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fatal to a constitution weakened by 
the pestiferous climate of the sultry 
“plains.” Not one English cat in 
twelve lives as long as could be 
wished. 

Bombay is prolific in Persians— 
and their descendants. Ship-loads 
constantly arrive from ports on the 
Persian Gulf, good specimens quick- 
ly changing hands, and at corre- 
sponding prices. Hundreds of miles 
higher up on the rocky frontier, 
where the blood-thirsty tribesman 
slaughters the white man, the Af- 
ghan cat, a creature with shaggy 
hair, almost like a goat’s, and a 
singularly deep “miaow,” flourishes. 
Traders bring them, on camel-back, 
from Kabul, and, mercifully, they 
speedily become acclimatized. Mak- 
ing friends with the yellow and lean 
Indian bazaar cats, the strangers 
quickly stamp their image on many 
a kitten, some of whom, fortunately, 
resemble the Afghan father. Oth- 
ers inherit the paternal shaggy coat 
and the maternal rat-tail—a strange 
combination. 

Odd-looking, too, is the species to 
be met with in the tea gardens 
round about Darjeeling. The na- 
tive mustard-color is relieved by 
blotches of gray and brindle, the 
tail sometimes being ringed and 
tipped with black or white. The 
eyes usually are brown, though one 
comes across the “créme de menthe” 
shade. These Darjeeling cats are 
mostly thin and scrawny, and, like 
the “plains” variety, cursed with 
long ears. 

Few Indians appreciate the cat, 
their love being given elsewhere. A 
Rajah, who has enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of Eton and Oxford, occa- 
sionally invests in a few Persians, or 
Angoras, with a sprinkling of im- 
ported short-haired English tabbies 
to keep them company. But the 
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average native cares little for ani- 
mals; they are, according to the Mo- 
hammedan and Hindu creeds, “un- 
clean,” forsooth. The Europeans 
alone value grimalkin at its true 
worth. 

Attempts have vainly been made 
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to tame “jungle” cats. These wild 
things refuse to look upon the bun- 
galow as their home, while they 
view with suspicion the most friend- 
ly overtures. Their spotted coats 
are more handsome than their be- 
havior. 





TO ANY SAINT. 
By Pau. Dent, S. J. 


Citizen of High Heaven, 

I, Citizen of Earth, 

Am all in wonderment. 

I would not have my mind 
Disloyal to the Earth, 

(For I am native here, 
And bound by loyalty), 
But there arise in me 
Rebellions to the Earth, 
As though [I heard one say, 
“This is an Exile Land!” 
Or “’Tis a Vale of Tears!” 
And “Hasten home to Heaven!” 


Then ‘fore the quietless voice 
Arise such splendid things,— 
Roses and sunsets and 

The silent blue above, 

And the little birds that laugh 
Into music, and all 

The wonders of the heart 
And cry out on the voice 
Portentous through my soul, 
“Earth is a Vale of Tears!” 
And “’Tis an Exile Land!” 


Citizen of High Heaven, 
I, Citizen of Earth, 
Am all in wonderment. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES. 


T is indeed the age of Youth to- 

day, but it is not the age of ado- 
lescence; it is the age of young and 
still growing minds in bodies that 
have been forty, fifty, sixty, seventy, 
eighty years in the world . . . The 
handicap of the young soul who has 
been sixty years in the world is, of 
course, its old body; but even with 
this disability the young-old are pre- 
paring to cope. And they are cop- 
ing with it by imperceptibly per- 
suading the world to see old age 
with new eyes; they are persuading 
it to see that while a young soul in 
a young body is a most lovely thing, 
a young soul in an old body that has 
been properly used in its youth, is 
also a lovely thing. 

—C.iemence Dane, in the Forum, Sept., 1927. 


Prizefight promotion is a_ busi- 
ness, and a highly profitable busi- 
ness. It always will be such as long 
as it bulks so large in the eyes of the 
devotees of the sport. Be the fights 
fair or foul, exciting or dull, they 
will never lack for those whom Mr. 
McGeehan calls “customers.” An 
underworld proverb runs: “It’s mu- 
sic to the gambler’s ears to hear the 
suckers squeal.” This requires but 
slight alteration to apply with equal 


force to the “fight game.” 
—wN. Y. Herald Tribune, July 23d. 


Mr. Nathan regards democracy 
with a cynical and at times a fero- 
cious eye. We are, most of us, from 
his point of view, lost souls. Our 
politics is heavy-footed clowning, 
our morals either hypocrisy or the 
evidence of a deplorable lack of im- 





agination, our musical and artistic 
tastes beneath contempt. We like 
the sentimental, the sugary, the 
spurious. In our aspiring moments 
we are funny, in our worst moments 
we are annoying. What Mr. Nathan 
says about Americans may, perhaps, 
be said about the bulk of the human 
race, which seems everywhere in- 


sensible to the finer vibrations. 


—i. L. Durrus, reviewing Grorce JEAN Na- 
THAN’s Land of "the Pilgrim's Pride, in the 
N. Y. Times, Sept. 18th 


I was asked the other day by a 
publisher—American—to write a 
book explaining why the United 
States has for the European almost 
exactly the same aspect that Prussia 
had before the war; the aspect of a 
Power so menacing that European 
activities are all as it were under a 
shadow. And not merely financially 
menacing! After a good deal of re- 
flection I did not write that book. 
I considered that I might do more 
harm than good. I might contrive 
to influence a few hundred Ameri- 
cans in the direction that I desired; 
on the other hand, I might provide 
millions of Europeans with material 


for flouts and jeers. 
—Forp Mapox Forp, in Harper's, Sept., 1927. 


Mass production is an admirable 
thing when applied to material ob- 
jects; but applied to the things of 
the spirit it is not so good. It might 
be good if the spiritual wares re- 
tailed by our mass-producers of the 
mind were of high quality. But 
they are not. A boot factory whose 
finished products were as thorough- 
ly shoddy as the products of the 
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average idea- or art-factory would 
go bankrupt in a few months. 
Everybody objects to leaky ill-fitting 
boots; but only a small minority ob- 
jects with anything like the same in- 
tensity to imbecile ideas and vul- 
garity in art. 
—Atpous Huxtey, in Harper’s, August. 


If the Catholic Church had set up 
in this country the kind of Vatican 
that the Anti-Saloon League has set 
up at Washington and had collected 
the kind of Peter’s pence in this 
country that the League had col- 
lected, a mighty shout of protest 
would have ascended from one end 
of the American continent to the 


other. 
—Senator Bauce of Maryland, quoted in the 
N. Y. Times, August 25th. 


It is manifestly absurd to say that 
anyone can possibly be devoted at 
the same time to American institu- 
tions, principles and ideals and to 
those of Fascism as it is universally 
understood. The one is the nega- 
tion of the other. In many inter- 
views Mussolini has made it clear 
that the one is a challenge to the 


other. 
—N. Y. Evening World, Sept. 24th. 


If prize fighting were accepted as 
a savage rite occasionally necessary 
for all descendants of the fallen 
Adam there would be no complaint 
from me. My protest goes against 
the propaganda which would find 
splendor and moral lessons in jabs 


and uppercuts. 
—Heywoop Broun, in The Nation, Sept. 28th. 


Hinduism is, in a degree unim- 
aginable to the modern American, a 
system based upon the dominance 
of the male. That dominance is em- 
bodied in the marvelous structure 
of caste, which, in its rigidity and 
elaboration, has no parallel in any 
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other social order known among 
men. It is associated with the sys- 
tem of child marriage which, al- 
though not found everywhere in In- 
dia, must be counted a general and 
terrible fact of the country. It has 
further, through its age-long re- 
ligious absorption in the idea of 
pro-creation, brought about an ex- 
aggeration of the sexual life, thus 
producing evils that are recognized 
and attacked by the modernist or- 
ganizations of India and by all the 
most important public men, Gandhi, 
of course, being in the lead. In the 
world of Hindu orthodoxy, girls are 
married at puberty; motherhood fol- 
lows with tragic swiftness, and the 
custom involves a high percentage 
of physical and mental suffering, 


and not seldom, torture. 


—S. K. Rarcurre, reviewing KaTHERINE 
eg Ry Mother India, in The New Republic, 
Pp’ 


Admittedly, to thrust culture 
down people’s throats is an absurd 
enterprise. To expect the man in 
the street, without the appropriate 
introduction, to enjoy the most re- 
fined literature, to recognize the 
masterpieces at a glance and be con- 
tent with nothing less, is a delusion. 
It is far more sensible to give him 
the second best, and trust that he 
will ultimately come to understand 
and appreciate the best of all, which 
is probably the way most of us have 
done so if we review our mental his- 
tory. Compromise in this sense is 
desirable, is necessary. But to com- 
promise with the absolutely mis- 
chievous, with the demoralizing, is 
a different thing altogether. With 
that there should be no quarter. 


—Eanest A. Baker, in The Hibbert Journal, 
July, 1927. 


The news of the day as it reaches 
the newspaper office is an incredible 
medley of fact, propaganda, rumor, 
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suspicion, clues, hopes, and fears, 
and the task of selecting and order- 
ing that news is one of the truly 
sacred and priestly offices in a 


democracy. 
—Watter LippMANN, Liberty and the News. 


As we are, in all probability, the 
last wave of a dying civilization 
rather than the rising tide of a new 
one, our ennui, our curiosity, our 
perpetual demand for something 
new in art are doubtless natural. 
We want a new sensation because 
as a tribe, we have exhausted so 
many. 


—KATHERINE FULLERTON 
per’s, August. 


Gerovutp, in Har- 


Years ago Roger Babson made a 
chart on which one wavy line 
represented national prosperity and 
the other wavy line showed church 
membership. It was decidedly in- 
teresting. When money rolls in too 
easily and too long men drift away 
not only from their churches, but 
from hard work and simple living; 
they form extravagant tastes; they 
take long chances. Then comes the 
panic. Their easy wealth evapo- 
rates. They clear their lives of rub- 
bish and start in again on the sound 
basis of economy, worship and 


work. 


—Bavce Barton, in the N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Magazine, Sept. 25th. 


As sedulously naughty a play as 
one often sees in any land and age 
was suavely, blandly, briskly per- 
formed at the theater, and 
there received with unabashed 
hilarity. A leaf out of some latter- 
day Boccaccio, a three-act comedy 
of philandering in and around the 
French Embassy in Madrid, this 
newcomer among the plays must be 
dutifully described as one big, 
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Most of last night’s 
audience filled the theater with all 
the agreeable noises of delight. Here 
and there more sensitive creatures 
expressed themselves as revolted in 


bawdy joke. 


a quiet way. Your correspondent 
found it almost continuously enter- 
taining. 

—ALEXANDER Woo .cort, in The World. 


Only the members of the Boston 
Christian Science Mother Church ac- 
cept the inevitability of death, as de- 
clared by their official spokesman, 
Edgar G. Gyger. The members of 
the Christian Science Parent Church, 
the advancing minority movement 
in legitimate Christian Science, and 
its branches throughout the world, 
adhere strictly to Mrs. Eddy’s teach- 
ings that the overcoming of death is 
a present possibility. 


—Joun V. Ditrremorne, Deputy Leader of the 
Christian Science Parent Church. 


Mexico to-day is “ruled by the 
sovereign will of one man, or at 
most, a small group of individuals,” 
determined to confiscate hundreds 
of million dollars’ worth of Ameri- 
can property. 


—Guy Srevens, Director of the Association 
of Producers of Petroleum in Mexico. 


There is a growing and very just 
resentment against the assumed su- 
periority of European peoples in the 
Orient, and there seems to have de- 
veloped a particularly anti-British 
feeling, especially in South China 
where they are said to be the worst 
offenders in this particular. British 
statesmen have spoken of the Chi- 
nese and others as suffering from an 
inferiority complex. Wouldn’t it be 
nearly as just to say that Europeans 
in the Orient suffer from a su- 
periority complex. 


—GoverNon Forses, quoted in the Boston 
Evening Transcript, August 18th. 








OLD GRAVEYARDS AND ROMANCE. 


By Vircinta McCormick. 


LD burying grounds, old grave- 

yards with an_ ivy-covered 
church in the background and tomb- 
stones crumbling to decay always 
lure me. I love to scramble over a 
wall of falling stones in Scotland or 
push through a pinkening hedge in 
winding lanes of Devon, to be re- 
warded by glimpses of small old 
family plots; God’s acres from other 
centuries unhappily forgotten by the 
descendants of this dust that was 
once men and women; marrying, 
bearing children, building towns 
.nd governing nations. 

I have stolen from a train, which 
puffed and sweated under a shed at 
a small western way station, while 
the other passengers regaled their 
inner man with luncheon at a “Har- 
vey Eating House” of nation-wide 
fame, to climb a barren hill, with 
only straggling patches of sagebrush 
growing upon it, in a sun that 
scorched and smarted, to read the 
record of a pioneer who fell before 
the battle was won. That thin cross 
of wood, stabbing a sun-baked hill 
has held for me more of history 
than many books: it has stirred me 
as rapidly-grown cities with hand- 
some public buildings and new- 
Gothic churches can never do. It 
has awakened me to a fine frenzy of 
exaltation; it has moved me to quick 
tears. 

From all the graveyards, new and 
old, dull or interesting, which I have 
explored in various parts of the 
world, three stand out for me, to de- 
light my memory, to bring again the 
flush of ecstasy, the stir of regret. 


The first is the English graveyard 
in Florence, with its tangle of roses 
run wild, its white violets, its 
colored clay pots and its romance. 
There I have spent hours, dreaming, 
hoping; believing in my dreams, my 
hopes. There I have stumbled upon 
the grave of a young Virginian, dy- 
ing alone and far from his people. 
There I have pulled a flaming red 
rose from the grave of Mrs. Brown- 
ing and wept with joy at the dear, 
awkward attentions of those Italians 
who, loving her, treasure her mem- 
ory and decorate her grave with 
bright geraniums in little orange or 
green or blue pots on many and vari- 
ous saints’ days. She seems more 
real here, less dead, than in any. 
other place. She is part of Flor- 
ence; the dear people whom she 
loved and who love her memory 
have put tablets on houses that she 
lived in; even as they have marked 
Casa Guidi so that none may pass 
it by without knowledge of its sig- 
nificance, but it is in this simple 
graveyard of a people whose religion 
is not that of the Italians, except 
in the simple understanding that 
love is of God, love is God, that they 
show their romantic affection for an 
ideal. 

Mrs. Holman Hunt is buried not 
far from the dust that was Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning and I wept to 
think of the artist’s spirit so far 
away from her, going its lonely 
length. It seemed apocryphal some- 
how that that very afternoon, in the 
European edition of the New York 
Herald, without which no male 
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American believed it possible to be 
happy in Europe, I should read that 
Holman Hunt had been interred in 
the crypt of St. Paul and a wreath 
laid upon the grave by his widow! 
So he was not lonely at all, but ro- 
mance was upon me and I refused 
to believe that he had been happy. 
Later, when I stood before his won- 
derful picture, “The Light of the 
World,” and realized the unswerv- 
ing faith, the unalterable loyalty to 
an idea, of this artist, I knew that 
my belief was well founded, and 
when I leaned over the grave, with 
its flat marble slab, the wreath, 
evergreens, with a purple ribbon, 
which the second wife had laid 
there proved all my fancies to be 
real. 

That gentle spirit who sleeps in 
the English graveyard at Florence, 
under a weeping willow, would not 
have put evergreens or immortelles 
upon Holman Hunt’s grave. She 
* would have chosen violets or roses, 
flowers that would wither and die, 
leaving behind a hint of new life, a 
promise of an eternity of art accom- 
plished, not an announcement of 
technique crude but unchanging. 


Old Bruton Parish, its church and 
its graveyard are part of my inher- 
ent idea of romance and graveyards 
—Old Bruton Church which is, to 
Americans whose ancestors were 
part of that early colonial life, the 
Westminster of America. Even New 
Englanders feel a warm stir in their 
hearts at the magic name, “Old Bru- 
ton,” though their forbears landed 
not at Jamestown, but on Plymouth 
Rock. 

Here is the pew of George Wash- 
ington, with its canopy, its chair of 
state, its “atmosphere”: of Alexan- 
der Spottiswoode with its ancient 
carving; of Randolphs, Peytons, 
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Carys; of Patrick Henry and his leg- 
acy of patriotism. 
But it is in the graveyard that ro- 


mance triumphs. Here is the tomb 
of the Custis children, whose mother 
Washington comforted and married. 
Here one finds husband and wife 
buried together that their dust may 
become merged as were their spirits. 
And here, in a remote corner is the 
grave of Servant Jones and his first 
wife. His story is romance itself, 
this itinerant Baptist minister who 
by some strange quirk comes to 
make part of the Anglican church- 
yard and its romantic heritage. The 
story goes that he felt that his heart 
was broken when his wife, who had 
been Ann Timson died, so he wrote 
this poem for a stone to mark her 
body’s resting place: 


“If woman, ever yet did well; 
If woman, ever did excel; 
If woman, husband ere adored; 
If woman, ever loved the Lord; 
If ever faith and hope and love; 
In human flesh did live and move; 
If all the graces ere did meet; 
In her, in her they were complete. 


“My Ann, my all, my angel wife, 
My dearest one, my love, my life, 
I cannot sigh or say farewell, 
But where thou dwellest I will 
dwell.” 


One day he mounted the old high 
stagecoach and journeyed to a near- 
by town to hasten the carving of this 
stone and while there his heart was 
touched so that he wooed and won 
another wife, returning with her to 
the old town of Williamsburg with 
the tombstone for the first wife 
strapped on the back of the high 
swinging coach! 

The romance was real and still 
lives, however, for as his own grave- 
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stone beside Ann’s announces, “he 
sleeps with the dust of his first part- 
ner now.” 

I always wonder about the second 
wife; did she return him to his first 
partner in death because she knew 
that his heart was there or did she 
scent new romance for herself? The 
question is unanswered for all time 
except for those who are claimed by 
romance, the fine exaggeration of 
the makers of dreams, for there is 
no further record of the second Mrs. 
Jones; she had served her end and 
passed into oblivion. 


Rome and romance are one: but 
is romance anywhere so sweet, so 
sure, as in that old graveyard inside 
the walls, near to the tomb of that 
Caius Cestius dead these many cen- 
turies, where some part at least of 
the dust is “forever England’? I re- 
member wondering why Shelley was 
buried there, that dust which re- 
sisted death and destruction so 
eagerly; those brains “that bubbled 
and boiled as in a cauldron” so that 
not even Don Juan could stand be- 
fore this dissolution of his Ariel, but 
swam far out to sea, away from it 
all, its sordidness, its despair, that 
could not be hidden under the po- 
tion of wine, or the covering of lime. 
Long afterward I knew that Shel- 
ley’s dust had returned to mingle 
with the dust of the little child he 
had loved and lost in Rome. 

There, in this crumbling place of 
memories that may never crumble, 
Shelley is romance. He is an em- 
bodied spirit,—Ariel, and we know 
that he was not cruel, he was not 
selfish, even as we have always 
known that he was never gross, 
never the carnal man. As I stood be- 
neath the tree that is peculiarly his 
own I knew that he had sinned in 
ignorance, not wantonness. 
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The dust that lies shriveled be- 
neath that dust of the Campagna 
over which victorious millions have 
marched, is the dust of Shelley the 
poet; Shelley whose spirit was never 
bound; Shelley who could sing 


“Best and brightest, come away!” 
Shelley who wanted to be 


“Away, away, from men and towns, 
To the wild wood and the downs.” 


Truly he has left this notice on 
his door as he said: 


“IT am gone into the fields 
To take what this sweet hour 
yields” 


and death listens to his stave, even 
as life does to-day. 

For him “the world’s great age be- 
gins anew” and for us he is ro- 
mance; romance shadowed by ilex 
leaves and dusty little olive boughs, 
with a single live-oak which is the 
symbol of Shelley, the Shelley of ro- 
mance. 

It did not seem to matter really 
that Shelley’s dust had returned to 
mingle with the dust of his little, 
lovely child; what mattered was that 
it was to mingle in gray-brown 
whirls some day with that of Keats 
and that these two should make the 
Roman Campagna “forever Eng- 
land,” where armed men and can- 
non might fail. 

After all it is Keats who sweeps us 
into the hinterland of high romance. 
I one time heard an Englishman, 
great poet, because he is great man 
and kindly gentleman, as well as 
singer of songs wrought from the 
blood and brain of England, say that 
Keats had not died for love, but of 
an insidious germ and I believed 
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him, knowing that he spoke truth, 
but I know now that Keats did die 
for love. He died for love first, while 
the pain-wracked body still held his 
unconquerable spirit; unconquered 
even after death. 

Over and over I returned to this 
English graveyard; always the Ro- 
man sun shone upon the Roman 
dust and the dead yellow-brown ilex 
leaves; always I knew that Keats 
had died before his time of that in- 
sidious germ and always I felt re- 
sentment hard and bitter, against 
the England that might have res- 
cued him from disease, and I be- 
came, in spirit, that dear friend who 
followed him, who nursed him and 
who felt as I did about the country 
that had failed him, until one moon- 
lit night when I stood there, and the 
sun was for my happiness snuffed 
out, and a little slant of cold silver 
moonlight lay upon the shabby-look- 
ing grave where some one had that 


day laid a bunch of rose-camellias, 
now withering and sending out an 
odor that was arresting and envel- 
oping; an odor that, like the mi- 
gnonette of my childhood’s garden 


was rich with memories, for it 
seemed made up of other scents,— 
celandine, star-jessamine, musk- 
roses. 

Then, suddenly, a sound cut the 
stillness: a sound that was at once 
music and the sobbing of a broken 
heart; in it were many things. Eter- 
nal passion! Eternal pain! and that 
“fragrant lawn, with its cool trees, 
and night,” and the “unfriendly pal- 
ace in the Thracian Wild.” 

Once again I met Philomela and 
Procne and read that sad story wo- 
ven into a Greek border upon a 
homely loom; the saddest and most 
unbelievable story in the world. I 
heard sorrow for the little Itylus in 
the cry: 
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“Swallow, my sister, O sister swal- 
low, 
How can thy heart be full of the 
spring? 
A thousand summers are over and 
dead.” 


The nightingale sang on, as if her 
heart were pressed against a thorn 
and underneath the song I heard a 
young man praying for a red rose, 
a red rose for his lady, whose love 
he might gain if only he could find 
a red rose, in a world which had no 
red roses. The nightingale sang on 
and I saw the red rose blossom and 
fall upon the grave beneath and sud- 
denly I knew that Keats had died for 
love; many times indeed, achieving 
the supreme passion, the supreme 
pain, before that insidious germ de- 
stroyed the body. And in the song 
even Fanny Brawne was _ trans- 
formed from a being of materialism 
into a star; a pale star that shone 
through the little twisted branches 
of an olive tree, dwarfed like the 
spirit that was Fanny’s by the shad- 
ow of a great live-oak. In that “em- 
balmed darkness” the dust of the 
Campagna was swallowed up and 
my feet were upon English grass; 
white hawthorn and the pastoral eg- 
lantine were about me; 


“Fast fading violets cover’d up in 
leaves; 
And mid-May’s eldest child, 

The coming musk-rose, full of 
dewy wine, 

The murmurous haunt of flies on 
summer eves.” 


Darkling I listened and I was 
Keats,—in love with that easeful 
Death that lured him, called him 
soft names; I felt too that it would 
be wonderful to cease upon the mid- 
night with all pain gone forever: 























“To thy high requiem become a 
sod.” 


And still the nightingale sang on; 
romance was there; romance, with 
Ruth in tears amid the alien corn; 
romance and charmed magic case- 
ments; perilous seas, and faery 
lands forlorn. 


“Thou wast not born for death, im- 
mortal Bird! 

No hungry generations tread thee 
down.” 


Was it Keats who said this, I won- 
dered, or did the winds sing it to 
him? I saw the lean pale clerk 
in Mr. Kipling’s “Wireless,” great 
story, reflected from a great life; I 
saw a sad, ill Englishman embark 
for Italy: I saw the suffering of a 


frail frame, the ministry of a great 
friend, who loving much gave all 
things for his friendship, there in 
Rome in those last days; then sud- 
denly I saw another Keats; a new 
Keats; a Keats 
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“Not charioted by Bacchus and his 
pards, 

But on the viewless wings of 
Poesy,” 


the immortal Keats, the Keats of ro- 
mance and an old graveyard. I felt 
the hot tears on my cheek and a cold 
small hand reached out to find a big 
warm one waiting for it; waiting to 
lead me from that place of romance. 
I shall never return to the spot; I 
have known romance there and I 
shall never risk disillusion. For me 
the nightingale still sings on in the 
ilex tree; English grass and haw- 
thorn hedge in the grave and a 
single red rose lies where the fading 
camellias gave out their last odors; 


“ .... the plaintive anthem fades 

Past the near meadows, over the 
still stream, 

Up the hill-side,” 


but it is not buried deep in the val- 
ley; it goes on and on, forever, flood- 
ing the world with romance. 





















THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. ALBAN. 


By KATHERINE C. MACDONALD. 


AMMONIUS the merchant was 

well respected in the town of 
Verulamium. He had long been 
prominent in local affairs, and his 
good judgment and fair-dealing 
were known. But he held decided 
views, and his too free utterance of 
these had cost him his seat in the 
senate. 

Not that there was any real na- 
tional feeling in the province about 
the matter. But Carausius had 
ruled Britain well enough, although 
his restrictions were bad for trade, 
and his taxes very high. The magi- 
strates had judged it more politic to 
support him as long as he was in 
possession, and it gave them a cer- 
tain pride of race to call him Em- 
peror of Britain; although they 
called themselves, as always, citi- 
zens of Rome. 

Tammonius distrusted Carausius: 
“The man is a sea-robber and no 
more,” he said boldly. “He has de- 
served the galleys long ago.” This 
was technically true, but the towns- 
men were in terror lest the Tyrant 
should hear of it and take revenge; 
so they forced his resignation, and 
for a while lived in an uneasy peace. 

There was room for peace, cer- 
tainly, in the brick-built, flint-walled 
city hid far back in the wooded val- 
ley of the Ver. If prices were high 
and luxuries grown scarce, there 
was food enough, and one might live 
contented with simplicity. The an- 
tiquity of the town, its reputation as 
a seat of learning, and its lovely and 
convenient situation, made Veru- 
lamium an attractive dwelling-place. 





Scholars and poets came there, ar- 
tists and lovers of the theater, es- 
caped from the noise and chaffering 
in Londinium. For the rest, a 
sprinkling of merchants and manu- 
facturers, and the wealth of the sur- 
rounding land-owners gave an air of 
prosperity to the town. Society life 
was easy and pleasant in Verula- 
mium. In Tammonius’s house there 
was much talk and often hot argu- 
ment, for he was not easily silenced. 
He was opinionated and conserva- 
tive, and had no patience with the 
newfangled ideas of the day, the new 
religions and the lack of religion, 
the impatience and the pessimism. 
Rome and her ways, her Empire and 
her gods, were right, he said. 
Albanus, his only son, was in the 
army, a man of cynical, easy-going 
humor. He had high principles but 
few convictions, and he loved to 
tease Tammonius by affecting an en- 
thusiasm for British culture. He 
would make much of the history of 
his native place, paint in glowing 
colors its ancient glories, kindle at 
its historic names. When he was at 
home he combed the shops and the 
surrounding villages for Celtic pot- 
tery and metal work, and filled his 
rooms with them, to the disgust of 
Tammonius, who had no use for 
these, nor for the crude and vigor- 
ous provincial art, but had fur- 
nished the house in the solid, respec- 
table Roman manner. And half in 
jest, the young soldier’s interest 
deepened, and he developed a stu- 
dent’s love for this historic ground. 
In the first year of Allectus’s usur- 

















pation Tammonius died. With his 
last breath he charged his son to es- 
pouse the cause of Constantius, who 
was then in Gaul, and Albanus, who 
was dutiful and affectionate, put his 
pose away. He resigned his com- 
mission, and placed his money and 
his talents, which were consider- 
able, at the disposal of the Roman 
party; harangued the people, and 
successfully fought the magisterial 
elections of the city. His name grew 
in significance, and when at last 
Londinium threw wide its gates 
to Constantius the victor, Albanus 
came specially to his notice. Grati- 
tude quickly provided him with an 
appointment, and he went to Rome. 

Deprived, however, of the motive 
of filial affection and of the pleasure 
of opposing the well-intentioned, 
blundering officers at home, his zeal 
was not long in cooling. Roman so- 
ciety disgusted him. Perhaps the 
young men and women he met there 
did not show the best of their na- 
tures in public; but not in these, he 
felt, was the Empire’s greatness. 
These were effete, illogical and su- 
perstitious, and he saw in their civ- 
ilization the germs of decay. 

He began to long for Britain again, 
and bored his Roman friends by his 
comparisons. Placed beside Rome’s 
magnificence, his Verulamium was 
a toy city, and he knew it. But he 
found himself constantly boasting 
of its excellences to the weary young 
men of his acquaintance. 

“Verulamium?” they would query, 
in a tone of affected ignorance. 
“I thought Londinium was your 
only city of importance.” And 
Albanus would reply scornfully: 
“Londinium! A mushroom growth! 
Verulamium has history behind it, 
and there is not a prettier town in 
Italy.” 

So at last, to the surprise of his 
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friends and the indignation of Ar- 
turus, his godfather and Tammo- 
nius’s life-long friend, he came 
home and settled down to a life of 
unambitious easy scholarship. 

He became a patron of the arts, 
and kept open house for the poets, 
the painters, and the young intel- 
lectuals who were attracted to the 
town. There was always good talk 
in his house. Arturus came at 
times, and vehemently upheld the 
old standards as Tammonius had 
done. But Albanus declared that he 
had had enough of argument, and 
as the years passed by he cultivated 
an attitude of cynical tolerance to- 
wards everything, even towards the 
question of the hour, a thing which 
he had once lightly looked into, and 
as lightly cast aside—Christianity. 

In Verulamium there had been for 
many years a Christian church, not 
hidden but unobtrusive enough, and 
a little group of worshipers. Most 
of these were poor people, but not 
all. The Carataci had been Chris- 
tian for generations, and Marcus the 
priest, whom the boys called Am- 
phibalus or Long Robe, was a son 
of that house. There were many 
Christians too in the country-houses 
to the north, and Albanus had ob- ° 
served that the players at the thea- 
ter were often of that creed, and 
wondered what attraction such a 
strange, narrow and childish reli- 
gion (for so he thought it) could 
hold for the generous and restless 
mind of the actor. 

But a time came when the Edict 
of Diocletian against the Christians 
was to be enforced in Gaul and Brit- 
ain, and Constantius commanded 
that the churches should be de- 
stroyed. The next step was the de- 
grading of Christians from public 
office, and the next—well, terrible 
stories had come through of execu- 
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tions in Rome, and Albanus himself 
had seen some butcheries there. To 
his mind, the gods of Rome were not 
worth that sacrifice of human life. 
But no one believed that it would 
come to that in Britain, or even that 
the churches would be touched; one 
religion more or less could hardly 
matter here; and it was well known 
where the sympathies of Constan- 
tius lay. 

But the enforcement of the law 
was not wholly in the hands of 
Czxsar, and matters began to look 
grave in the canton when Arturus 
and Androgeus became magistrates 
at the next election. The indiffer- 
ence of Albanus and the arguments 
of his friends had driven Arturus 
to the point of fanaticism; and as 
for Androgeus he was a pushing, 
self-made man, who had a grudge 
against the Carataci. The first act 


of the new administration was to 
destroy the Christian church, the 


next to outlaw the priest. Every- 
thing was done to discredit the 
Christians, and feeling ran high in 
the town. There were free fights 
among the schoolboys; the lying pol- 
icy of Androgeus, who knew that Ju- 
piter and Minerva were but lightly 
held in Britain, unsettled the popu- 
lace, and the streets became unsafe 
for anyone whose belief was known; 
it was a time of tension that at any 
moment might break in tragedy. 
One evening late in May, Albanus 
was in the theater with his friends. 
The lamps on the stage were lit, but 
unaccountably the actors did not ap- 
pear. The audience in the upper 
gallery was already noisy in its im- 
patience when some one whispered 
in the ear of Albanus, “It is Dionysi- 
us. He is taken ill.” Now this man 
was a player from Gaul, and as it 
happened, a Christian. Albanus 
knew him well, so he left his seat, 
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and had no difficulty in gaining ad- 
mittance into the proscenium, where 
he found the company in some con- 
fusion. The doctor had come, and 
had declared that Dionysius had 
only a few hours to live. There was 
nothing to be done, and the sick 
man was crying for the priest. The 
distressed manager would have been 
only too glad to comply with his re- 
quest, if it had seemed feasible. But 
as Albanus was about to agree with 
him that it was not, Aaron, a young 
boy of the Silures, and a Christian 
too, said quietly: “I am going to 
fetch the priest.” 

For a moment there was a 
shocked, uneasy silence in the 
group. Marcus had gone to a villa 
in the north. It was death to him 
to return. It was death to anyone 
who helped him. Albanus gravely 
reminded the boy of this fact; but as 
he, laughing a little nervously, re- 
plied that he would go nevertheless, 
an impulse of pity and admiration 
brought Albanus to a decision. “I 
will go,” he said. “I have horses, 
and I know the house.” And he left 
them, filled with a spirit of adven- 
ture, a sense of comradeship and 
shared danger that he had not felt 
for many years, and had scarcely 
known he lacked. 

He went alone, and it was an 
easy matter for him to pass the 
gates. Outside the walls, the lake 
shone darkly in the moonlight, and 
the smooth expanse he had loved be- 
came suddenly a menace. But the 
road lay straight ahead, over the 
hills and through the planted fields 
to Salinz, and he put fear aside. 

His exaltation, indeed, was strange 
to him, and it seemed that his nor- 
mal self stood soberly apart and 
wondered at it. He was nearly for- 
ty years old, and he had shaken off 
his ardors long ago. Since his re- 














turn from Rome, nothing had roused 
him from his easy routine. He had 
been content to live and let live, to 
do no one a hurt, and to give no 
trouble to himself. Yet here he was, 
taking his life in his hands, propos- 
ing the risk of another life, to sat- 
isfy the whim of a dying man. For 
to Albanus it seemed no more. 

And yet to these Christian players 
the whim was sacred: the desire 
was understood. The sound of his 
horse’s feet on the road was hollow 
in his ears; he began to feel his lone- 
liness in the silent night, and the 
fear of death stood over him. What 
strength, what light in darkness was 
it that the priest would bring? 

After an hour’s hard riding he 
left the main road, and picked his 
way down a rough farm track to the 
house. A surly porter showed no in- 
terest in his name, but opened the 
door at once when he explained his 
errand. He was taken across the 
courtyard, and down the long open 
corridor to the living-room, where 
he found the priest. 

It was an embarrassing moment, 
for each one knew the other by re- 
pute. But Marcus showed no sur- 
prise when Albanus told his errand, 
and it certainly did not occur to him 
to doubt him. He was very acute, 
for all his quiet, unassuming ways, 
and he understood the impulse that 
had led to this better than Albanus 
did. He merely said: “I must thank 
you for your charity and your cour- 
tesy. You must take some refresh- 
ment, quickly, for we start back at 
once.” He went away, and Albanus 
realized that he had made no refer- 
ence to the danger, nor shown any 
hesitation in complying. He drank 
the wine that was offered to him, 
and in a few minutes they were 
ready for the road. 

There were several of the servants 
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in the courtyard, but they were si- 
lent, and bowed their heads as Mar- 
cus passed them. There was a wom- 
an, Albanus noted, on her knees 


beside the door. They mounted, 
and the man of the house, holding 
the bridle of Albanus’s horse, whis- 
pered that he must not let the priest 
come to harm. Marcus raised his 
right hand, making a sign of bless- 
ing, and together they went out onto 
the road. 

Throughout the journey the priest 
did not address one word to his 
guide, nor did Albanus speak; but 
strength and healing were in that si- 
lence, and in the swift ride through 
the darkness, the dust that clogged 
his soul was blown away. When 
they topped the hill above the Ver, 
the moon had set. Marcus muflled 
his face in his riding-cloak, and they 
passed unchallenged into Verula- 
mium. Unchallenged they made their 
way to the theater, where Aaron ad- 
mitted them, and still the priest did 
not speak. But when he stooped 
over the dying man, and Albanus 
caught the look that passed between 
them, his throat closed, and he went 
out through the curtained exit into 
the deserted theater, where the lit- 
tered stage, the gaping seats stood 
like a toy put by—more empty in 
the faint dawn than the ruined and 
roofless church. 

In this desolation he waited, his 
senses taut and his spirit question- 
ing yet not distressed: until Aaron, 
creeping out to him, whispered that 
Dionysius was dead. 

It was too late now to attempt to 
pass the gates. Marcus must hide; 
and since the Christian houses were 
known and liable to be entered, Al- 
banus argued that his own house 
was the obvious shelter. Marcus 
had been put under his protection. 
He was not suspected of any reli- 
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gious leanings; he lived alone, and 
his servants were devoted and faith- 
ful. There in the end they went, 
and there old Martia, tight-lipped 
with disapproval, served them with 
the good food her master’s epicu- 
rean taste required. 

There followed for Albanus a peri- 
od of fascinating study. The more 
he knew of Marcus, the more he de- 
sired to know of the love and faith 
he had. The whole center of his life 
was changed. He went about among 
his friends as usual, but with a de- 
lighted sense of treasure hidden in 
his house. There were days on 
which he took a mischievous pleas- 
sure in inviting Arturus to dine with 
him, when Martia would almost 
fling the dishes at him in her exas- 
perated knowledge that, good Em- 
peror-worshiper though she was, 
she could not betray her master. Ar- 
turus knew that Marcus was in 
Verulamium, for that had somehow 
leaked out. But he did not know 
that at these dinners there was noth- 
ing but a painted wall between 
them: that when he had exhausted 
his vituperation and taken his leave, 
the door of his godson’s house was 
open to the followers of Christ. 

The summer nights were all too 
short for the prayer and sacrifice, 
the watching and instruction: and 
Albanus began to steal the hours of 
the day for conversation with his 
guest. When Marcus, betraying at 
once knowledge and appreciation 
of the art treasures and antiques 
that filled the house, questioned him 
about them, Albanus would have 
none of it; he had found at last a 
labor and a study that was worth 
pursuing to the end. In this man- 
ner a fortnight passed without dis- 
covery; and at last one night in 
June, when all preparations for the 
Mass were made and no one came, 
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they found that the house was 
watched. 

Albanus was now ready and anx- 
ious for baptism, and the priest 
could see that their time was short. 
On the turn of midnight, therefore, 
he was received into the Church, 
and afterwards assisted at Mass and 
partook of the Blessed Sacrament; 
and their last hour was spent in 
thanksgiving. 

There was a slave in the house 
who was Albanus’s own body-serv- 
ant, a very discreet and _ trust- 
worthy man. He had been with him 
all his life, and had acted as com- 
panion, valet, and secretary, since 
their common childhood. He was 
more a friend than a servant, and 
accustomed to take liberties with his 
indulgent master, and equally to re- 
sent liberties if they were taken with 
him. His astonishment can be im- 
agined, when, on being roused at an 
uncomfortably early hour, and free- 
ly expressing his annoyance, he was 
told, not only that he must prepare 
at once to guide the priest to safety, 
but that he was never to return. “I 
have given you to him, Augustalis,” 
said Albanus. “You must take him 
out by the garden door, and so to the 
Deva Gate, and so to the north, 
wherever he wishes to go. But you 
must hide in the garden until Martia 
comes to tell you that the way is 
clear.” 

In the midst of his tears and pro- 
tests, Augustalis perceived that from 
this sentence there was no appeal. 
There was a new spirit in his mas- 
ter. But Albanus, who loved him 
and knew his devotion, embraced 
him, comforted him, and gave him 
treasures of his own to carry with 
him. When he left him, he felt that 
the first link with life was broken 
and the hardest part of his task was 
done. 

















Martia, too, being summoned to 
his assistance, realized that her lov- 
ing tyranny was at an end. Although 
compelled to stand by and even help 
him in an escapade to her unthink- 
able, she spared him the stormy 
parting he had expected from her. 
Marcus, prevailed upon to lay aside 
his clerical garb and to array him- 
self in tunic and trousers and short 
cloak, was soon ready for the at- 
tempt. Albanus gravely promised 
him that the incriminating dress 
would not be found inside his house. 
Then they parted, and Augustalis 
led him down the garden path. 

Albanus now donned the priest’s 
robe, and the unhappy Martia 
lighted him to the door. Then he 
took the lantern from her, swinging 
it aloft as he stepped into the street, 
but shading his face with the hood. 
He heard the key turned in the 
lock behind him, and knew that the 
housekeeper would perform her 
part. Then he dashed the lantern 
to the ground as half-a-dozen men 
came quickly out of the shadows. 

Albanus had no expectation of es- 
cape. But he turned south, and ran, 
with the watchers, now clamorous, 
in pursuit. As he passed the corner 
of his own house wall he collided 
with two others, who had apparent- 
ly been on guard there. In a few 
minutes his arms were bound, and 
his captors turned northwards 
again towards the Forum. 

As the blackness of night began 
now to lighten a little, no one trou- 
bled to produce a torch. Albanus, 
who had been struck and was some- 
what dazed, heard without heeding 
an order given to search the house. 
There were lights showing higher 
up the street, and his captors 
shouted as they passed them that 
the Christian priest was taken. Al- 
banus recognized the voice of a serv- 
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But his brain 


ant of Androgeus. 
had not quite cleared, and he won- 
dered if his ruse had failed. 

The people were hurrying out into 
the street, and the noise and abuse 
was growing as the day brightened. 
When they entered the Forum it 
was light enough to distinguish the 
pillars of the colonnade; to distin- 
guish also the group on the temple 
steps, where Androgeus, roused by 
the excitement in the town, waited 
to see his captive. By the opposite 
door, another group was entering; 
Arturus, hastily summoned, but 
ceremoniously dressed and _ sur- 
rounded by his lictors. 

Face to face with the prisoner, 
Androgeus instantly perceived the 
mistake that had been made, in spite 
of the hood still concealing the face 
of Albanus. However, he said noth- 
ing, but waited with an amused and 
malicious smile for his colleague to 
mount the steps beside him. Then 
he twitched off the disguising hood 
and stepped back, so that he might 
miss nothing of the comedy that he 
made sure would follow. 

Now Arturus had not known that 
the hiding-place of Marcus had been 
found. He had had a glimpse of the 
long-robed figure in the center of the 
crowd as his men forced a passage 
for him to the temple, and the fierce 
joy of the fanatic was in him. But 
when without any warning he found 
himself confronted not by the priest 
his enemy but by Albanus in the 
garb of the priest, Albanus, his 
friend’s son and his own adopted, 
the man whose name was venerated 
in Britain, and whom Cesar knew 
and trusted, his heart stood still, 
emptied itself of joy, and then 
as he realized the meaning of this 
masquerade, filled up again with an 
anger so shaking and bitter that his 
sense of personality was obscured, 
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and there was only one idea that 
his mind could form; that he must, 
somehow, crush the opposition of 
this man. 

“Are you indeed Albanus, the son 
of Tammonius?” he asked in a voice 
hoarse and trembling with passion. 

Albanus, whose emotion was mo- 
mentarily as intense, thought to 
himself. “This is the parting of the 
ways.” But aloud he answered qui- 
etly, “I am Albanus, the son of Tam- 
monius; I took Marcus the priest 
of God, into my house, thinking to 
be his salvation; but now he has 
brought salvation to me; and it is 
not for his sake alone that I have 
played this trick upon you, but for 
the sake of One far greater, Whom 
I had formerly denied.” 

“I do not understand you, sir,” 
Arturus answered stormily. “You 
are trying deliberately to confuse 
me. Go in there, where the vessels 
are prepared for me, and offer sac- 
rifice to Jupiter.” 

“If you want plain speech, I am a 
Christian,” said Albanus. “I can- 
not sacrifice to false gods, for I adore 
and worship the true and living God, 
Who created all things. These are 
the images of devils, and they will 
destroy you before they will help 
you.” 

“Can you tell me why it is,” he 
said further, as Arturus fought for 
utterance, “that when I believed in 
no gods, and sacrificed neither to 
Jupiter nor the others, you left me 
to my disbelief? Yet here is a rock 
of certainty, that you cannot lightly 
put aside. Therefore you must 
needs beat impotent hands against 
it, while your foolish gods pluck at 
your sleeve and urge you on. Give 
me leave, and I will show you a bet- 
ter thing to do.” He turned his face 
to the excited and questioning 
crowd, who all this time had been 
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jostling one another to get a view 
of him: for the whisper had gone 
round. He began to preach; he qui- 
eted them and held them, as years 
before he had held them, and stand- 
ing on this very spot had converted 
them to the cause of Constantius. 
But now he spoke with conviction, 
where formerly he had offered them 
little more than eloquence. Every 
man, woman and child in the Forum 
stood silent and rooted in attention; 
even Androgeus was thrown back 
upon himself, in a recollection of 
his childhood; even Arturus was 
numbed and helpless, while his flesh 
crept, and his tongue clove to his 
mouth. But within these paralyzing 
bonds his anger flamed, more ter- 
rible for its impotence, and when 
the pleading voice fell at last and 
the spell was broken, he burst into 
imprecations, swore that Albanus 
must sacrifice or he would have him 
beaten like a slave, and ordered him 
to be dragged instantly into the tem- 
ple, and up to the altar of Jupiter. 


* * * 


The sun was high and the day 
just turning to brilliance when AIl- 
banus appeared before the tribunal. 
They had torn the priest’s robe from 
him, and he shivered in his light 
tunic, for he was bruised and sick, 
and only his determined spirit kept 
him standing erect. But the trial was 
a mere formality and soon over. Ar- 
turus, the first storm of his passion 
exhausted, pronounced the sentence 
in an exaltation of cold fury. His 
fellow magistrates concurred with 
feeling that varied from pity to in- 
difference, but they were on the 
whole eager to complete the busi- 
ness and get away. The offense 
was plain enough, and there was 
no apparent reason for delay. There 
had been too much interest roused, 























and it would no doubt be better, as 
Arturus insisted, that Albanus 
should be taken out of the town at 
once and beheaded quietly in the 
amphitheater. 

But the people were still crowding 
the Forum, standing in little groups 
and eagerly discussing what they 
had heard. Although the lictors, to 
avoid them, took their prisoner out 
by another door, and turned south 
to the Londinium gate, the news 
quickly spread, and they found 
themselves followed by a crowd that 
increased as they traversed the nar- 
row streets of the town. It was 
quite impossible to shut the gates 
upon them, or to keep them back in 
any way until they were out upon 
the esplanade, and had gained the 
causeway over the dam, where the 
narrow passage could be defended 
well enough. The crowd spread it- 
self out around the lake; the great 
bridge to the north was black with 
people, and many more were already 
out in the fields. But Albanus gave 
no heed to the tumult. As he step- 
-ped out onto the ancient causeway, 
‘the knew that Verulamium was his 
home no longer. But he did not look 
back, and he regarded the drawn 
sword of the executioner without 
fear. He had passed beyond that, 
and even the emotion of the morn- 
ing had left him. He felt very 
weary, but light and free, cleansed 
and emptied and filled again with 
freshness, like a spring that had 
been choked with leaves. His mind 
was fixed on a point beyond death, 
and he walked with a firm step, and 
as rapidly as he was able, so that his 
guards, who had not attempted to 
hurry him, found that he had set 
the pace, and was now leading in- 
stead of being driven. 

They were half-way across before 
the lictors perceived that the foot- 
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bridge over the weir, their only pas- 
sage now across the river, was 
blocked by an armed and hostile 
crowd. They were young men, ac- 
tors, poets, artists, friends and ad- 
mirers of Albanus, and they had 
wasted no time in finding and pos- 
sessing themselves of the point of 
vantage. 

Retreat was cut off, and the peo- 
ple were moving down from the 
Camulodunum Bridge. The lictors 
had very little time to decide wheth- 
er they would try to force a crossing 
(which appeared hopeless) or give 
up their prisoner and take the con- 
sequences. They were between the 
lake and the marsh, and the river 
could not possibly be forded at this 
point. They hesitated, and their 
hesitation permitted the crowd on 
the esplanade to advance behind 
them onto the causeway. But AIl- 
banus walked on, and his eyes went 
unseeingly to the hills beyond the 
weir. He came straight up to the 
footbridge, and his friends fell back 
to let him pass, puzzled by his air, 
but sure now that he was safe. In 
the middle of the bridge he stopped, 
and breathing a little heavily rested 
his hand on one of the great winches 
of the weir. Immediately Aaron was 
beside him, and Julius, a big man, 
an artist, of great vehemence and 
enthusiasm, whose new frescoes in 
the Basilica had roused consider- 
able attention, had placed his arms 
about him, and was whispering that 
his chariot was on the road above. 
But Albanus, without shifting his 
position, answered, “Julius, you are 
trying to rob me. Contain yourself; 
for this rushing water will cease to 
flow before I will turn back from my 
emprise. You are generous to the 
point of folly, and you have given 
yourself unsparingly, all your life. 
But I have never given until now; 
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and can I give otherwise than com- 
pletely?” 

“Are you weary of life?” asked 
Julius, thinking of the stripes and 
shame, and the heathen pride of the 
Roman. “Do you wish to die? There 
is nothing that I would not help you 
to achieve!” 

“I am not weary of life,” said Al- 
banus. “But I desire death. Come 
with me, and I will tell you why.” 

Aaron put his sword into its scab- 
bard again, and said soberly: “I 
am a Christian too. And I too shel- 
tered Marcus. Let me share death 
with you; for I had nearly let it 
pass.” 

But Julius said tumultuously: 
“Iam not a Christian. But I am an 
artist, and I know what love can be 
behind this offering. Show me how 
to follow!” Then he called to his 
followers to give back and to clear 
the way, and the lictors crossed 
over, to find that they had not lost 
their prisoner, but had three to 
guard instead of one. 

This was too much for Moldanus, 
the public executioner; he let his 
great sword fall clattering on the 
cobbled way. 

“Never before,” he cried. “Have 
I known a man of Verulamium to 
go to his death in such a manner. 
How many more victims to thy love 
wilt thou demand, O great Alban- 
us, lover of Christ? Lest our town 
be emptied, let me the executioner, 
the lowest of her citizens, suffice 
thee as a sacrifice. Who has the 
hardihood, take up my sword.” 

For a full minute it lay there on 
the ground, and no one dared to lift 
it: but the excitement was growing 
dangerous. The militia had been 
called out, and some of the magis- 
trates were already on the scene. 
Androgeus, fearing a riot, called out 
sharply: “A hundred sestertia for 
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you, Lupus, if you take up the 
sword! As for Moldanus, he dies!” 
And Lupus instantly obeyed. 

Meanwhile Albanus, leaning on 
the shoulder of Aaron, continued up 
the slope. He saw no need to wait, 
and the road to the amphitheater 
was now impassable. Julius and 
Moldanus went with them, and to 
them he said: “I know this hill. I 
would rather die here, among the 
cowslips and the orchis, than on the 
sands of the amphitheater. That 
ring of ancient trees will be our are- 
na; we will sanctify the spot, so that 
it will no longer be a place of pagan 
ritual and of evil repute.” 

So on the crown of the hill, in the 
grateful shade of the oak trees, they 
waited for the executioners. The air 
was excessively clear, and they 
could see far across the fertile plain 
lands. There was not a shadow on 
the Watling Street, where it ran 
northward to Deva, save in the dis- 
tance two traveling specks, that 
dwindled into nothing as_ they 
watched them. And Albanus knew 
that there went Marcus and his 
guide. 

“Rome traced out that road,” he 
said. “When she had made it, Brit- 
ain was at her feet. But a new con- 
queror travels by it now.” 

Then for the first time since he 
had passed her gates, he turned and 
looked down on Verulamium, on the 
warm red of her roofs and the harsh 
gray of her walls, and his eyes rested 
there in a brief moment of blessing 
and farewell. But the moment was 
approaching, and he set himself 
briskly to the instruction of Julius 
and Moldanus. He pointed out to 
them where, beyond Verulamium, 
Watling Street went on south-east- 
ward through the bluebell patches 
of the woods to Londinium. And 
beyond Londinium again, he said, 
























straight as his arm pointed, by the 
great main roads you came to Rome. 

“But Jerusalem is back of Rome,” 
he said. “And there He Whom we 
now die for, died for us.” 


+ . * 


In Verulamium the streets were 
empty, and the dogs played havoc 
among the neglected booths. But 
Arturus had not moved from his 
place on the tribunal. His rage had 
left him; his eyes roved miserably 
over the painted walls, over the 
bright mosaics now marked with the 
dust of many feet, and he com- 
muned alone with the spirit of his 
friend. 

“I did as you would have done, 
Tammonius,” he whispered. “As 


the fathers of Rome have always 
done. 


I am content that the gods 
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have been avenged.” 
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But there was 
no conviction in his heart; and in 
the terrible silence he strained his 
senses for one cry of anguish or of 
triumph from the hills above. 
The walls were thick, and there 
was little to be heard beneath the 
oak trees now but the sobbing of 
the women. To Arturus nothing 
came. And in that hour he knew. 
He stared blindly at the carved door, 
unlatched and swinging a little in 
the wind, and the centuries fell 
away: he smelled decay, and heard 
all about him the slow crumbling of 
brick and plaster, the crash of fall- 
ing tiles, the ominous rush of water. 
He heard the patter of little feet, of 
rats and mice, and the creatures that 
burrow in ruined dwellings, and 
knew that he sat forgotten amid the 
desolation and decay of Rome. 





COUNSEL. 


By A. G. SHERIDAN. 


WHEN you do a kindness, do it kindly: 
When you make a friendship, keep it blindly: 
Gracious deeds need gracious doing; 

Lover’s faith for lover’s wooing— 


Loyalty of heart. 


When you hear God speaking, listen lowly: 
When He bids your service, yield it wholly: 
Fuller life and nobler living, 

Generous gifts, for generous giving— 


All, not only part. 














BLADENSBURG—THE OLD DUELING GROUND. 


By WILLIAM JOHNSTON MApDDOox. 


UST a few miles northeast of 

Washington the old Baltimore 
turnpike crosses a shiftless little 
stream, a twig of the eastern branch 
of the Potomac, turns abruptly and 
speeds away northward. To the 
eastward, very much as if it had 
missed making the turn, wanders 
off the road to Benedict on the 
Patuxent, where the British under 
Admiral Cockburn landed and be- 
gan their march on Washington that 
sultry day in August, 1814. 

Right here at the fork of the road 
reposes Bladensburg, a score of 
fabulous, weather-beaten old struc- 
tures, with here and there a wide 
chimney of sun-dried brick brought 
over from England as ballast in the 
ships that came for Maryland to- 
bacco. Quaint dormers, ragged 
shingles splotched with moss, steep 
roofs that would split a raindrop. 
And facing one another across the 
roadway two old taverns, their yards 
and deserted stables still intact. One 
dates from 1732, the other from 
1734. 

It was no puritan society that re- 
sorted there in the old days. They 
were easy livers, the young planters 
who rode in from miles around. 
They drank their punch, played 
their cards, fought their cocks, and 
raced their horses, with a touch of 
swagger, as became the cavalier tra- 
dition. Stages came and went, and 
there was always news and good 
company to be had at the taverns. 
That was in the 1700’s, before the 
little stream had shrunk to its pres- 
ent size. Then big sloops from Liv- 


erpool discharged their 


foreign 
wares on the Bladensburg docks in 


exchange for tobacco. Hopes ran 
high, and the old name of Garrison’s 
Landing was changed in honor of 
Thomas Bladen, one of the early 
governors. 

But like the road to Benedict, 
Bladensburg, too, missed making a 
turn. The river filled up, and ships 
no longer came up to its wharves. 
The steam railway was built, and 
Bladensburg found itself a mile or 
more to one side. 

The evil days had set in. Politi- 
cians, though, and the sporting fra- 
ternity of the new capital on the 
Potomac took it up, and Bladens- 
burg became their favorite resort. 
At the taverns was good food and 
genial company. Their canvasback, 
terrapin, and oysters were unsur- 
passed. Webster and Calhoun 
found them so, and were among the 
prominent men who frequently 
drove out for an evening’s revel— 
and a game of poker. Thomas Jef- 
ferson had been a familiar figure 
there, as was also his honor the At- 
torney General, William Wirt. Hen- 
ry Clay often turned to Bladensburg 
after a hard day in the Senate with 
Benton or Calhoun. Two miles to 
the north resided Clay’s boon com- 
panion, George Calvert, on the broad 
ancestral acres of the Lords Balti- 
more. It was at Calvert Hall that 
Clay drafted his famous compromise 
bill. 

Just east of the village bridge, 
following the course of the little 
stream half a mile, was a secluded 


























little dell, wild and thicketed for the 
most part, but with here and there 
a grassy open space. It was across 
here that the American militia ig- 
nominiously cut sod_ before Cock- 
burn’s veterans the day the Capitol 
was burned. Almost before the 
noise of flight had died away it had 
become a “field of honor”’—the 
“elsewhere” of gentlemen of the 
code. It was the dueling ground. 
With its fifty-two recorded “meet- 
ings” the Bladensburg ground prob- 
ably leads all others. Many of its 
affairs were the outgrowth of polit- 
ical bickerings. Feeling ran high, 
and hot words passed readily in de- 
bate. 

The first recorded meeting was in 
1814, when Edward Hopkins of Bal- 
timore received ‘a wound that re- 
sulted in his death. 

Several years later occurred a 
meeting that commanded wide at- 
tention. It was the culmination of 
an old quarrel. General Armistead 
T. Mason, senator from Virginia, 
challenged the right of his cousin, 
Colonel John M’Carty, to vote in a 
certain election. This brought forth 
a cartel, but in his anger M’Carty 
went outside the code and Mason de- 
clined to receive it, letting it be un- 
derstood that he would accept one 
presented in proper form. Instead 
M’Carty published him as a coward. 
Now it was Mason’s turn to chal- 
lenge. But having branded his cous- 
in as a coward M’Carty professed 
himself unable to accept a challenge 
from him. Things were at a dead- 
lock. Friends interposed and for 
sometime the grievance smoldered. 
But Mason’s resentment at last 
blazed forth, and it is said he acted 
on the advice of his friend General 
Andrew Jackson, himself a devoted 
follower of the code in word and 
deed. Mason made his preparations 
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deliberately. He resigned his com- 
mission as general of the Virginia 
militia. Then making his will he 
renewed his challenge. 


“I have resigned my commission 
for the special and sole purpose of 
fighting you,” he wrote to his cous- 
in, “and I am now free to accept or 
send a challenge or fight a duel. ... 
I am extremely anxious to terminate 
at once and forever this quarrel. My 
friends and are 
fully authorized to act for me in 
every particular. Upon receiving 
from you a pledge to fight, they are 
authorized and instructed at once to 
give the challenge for me, and to 
make immediately every necessary 
arrangement for the duel, on any 
terms you may prescribe.” 


To his seconds he wrote: 


“You will present the inclosed 
communication to Mr. John M’Carty 
and tell him at once that you are 
authorized by me to challenge him, 
in the event of his pledging himself 
to fight. If he will give the pledge, 
then I desire that you will instantly 
challenge him in my name to fight 
a duel with me. ... Agree to any 
terms that he may propose, and to 
any distance—to three feet, his pre- 
tended favorite distance—or to three 
inches should his impetuous and 
rash courage prefer it. To any spe- 
cies of firearms—pistols, muskets, 
or rifles—agree at once.” 


In the face of such an out-and-out 
thirst for blood, M’Carty may be ex- 
cused a few quavers of uneasiness. 
But Mason’s seconds threatened to 
post him as a coward. He resorted 
to wit. As the challenged party it 
was for him to name the terms. 
First he proposed that he and his 
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cousin both leap from the dome of 
the Capitol. But this method of dis- 
posing of a man and his antagonist 
had no sanction in the code. He then 
proposed that they fight with lighted 
matches over an open’ barrel of gun- 
powder. But Mason’s seconds feared 
this might start a “dangerous pre- 
cedent.” M’Carty then advocated 
dirks, hand-to-hand. At last he of- 
fered muskets and buckshot at ten 
feet. Twelve feet was agreed upon 
and a single ball substituted for 
buckshot. 

The night before, all parties re- 
paired to Bladensburg. It was early 
February, and by morning a bliz- 
zard had setin. Having breakfasted 
early the two men, with their friends 
and seconds, put forth to the duel- 
ing ground. With the blinding snow 
in their faces they took their posi- 
tions, the barrels of their muskets 
all but touching. Mason wore a long 
heavy coat, which flapped madly 
about his legs. M’Carty stood spec- 
tacularly in his shirt sleeves. 

At the word to fire, both guns 
were discharged. Mason fell, the 
life literally blown out of him. 
M’Carty escaped, thanks to the flap- 
ping of his antagonist’s great coat, 
with a wound in his arm that neces- 
sitated amputation. 

One day, years before the War of 
1812 actually broke out, the United 
States frigate Chesapeake, com- 
manded by Captain James Barron, 
was overhauled and fired upon out- 
side Hampton Roads by the British 
frigate Leopard. The Chesapeake 
had been ordered to sea prematurely 
and was in no shape to resist. Four 
of her seamen were seized as alleged 
deserters. The public demanded a 
victim and Barron was offered up. 
He was suspended for five years 
without pay. 

Among the members of the court- 
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martial was a young captain of bril- 
liant record and ability, Stephen De- 
catur. The War of 1812 found Bar- 
ron in England, where he remained 
until after hostilities were over. Re- 
turning to the United States he 
sought reinstatment, which was bit- 
terly opposed by Decatur, now a na- 
val commissioner. Sympathy that 
once favored Decatur had turned to 
his adversary. Throughout the cor- 
respondence leading up to the duel 
between these two noted men he is 
the poised aggressor. He professes 
an abhorrence for duels, yet he had 
participated in a number of them. 
“If we fight,” he writes, “it must be 
of your seeking; and you must take 
all the risk and all the inconvenience 
which usually attend the challenger 
in such cases.” 

At dawn, the 22d of March, 1820, 
Decatur rose, attired himself in ci- 
vilian clothes, kissed his sleeping 
wife, and stole downstairs. In his 
pocket he carried his will unsigned. 
He might aptly have asked what he 
had to gain by the encounter. Barely 
forty-one, a brilliant career already 
behind him, years of fresh honors 
and service ahead. So high had the 
flood tide of fortune carried him that 
his manner and conversation had as- 
sumed an epic note. He was one of 
the foremost heroes of the day. Lord 
Nelson had acclaimed his firing the 
stranded frigate Philadelphia in the 
harbor of Tripoli, as “the boldest 
and most daring act of the age.” He 
was handsome, chivalrous, loved—a 
man whose name will always stand 
high wherever brave deeds are ad- 
mired. 

On the walls about him could be 
read the history of his exploits. 
Paintings of celebrated naval en- 
gagements, trophies of the wars 
against the pirates of the Barbary 
Coast, medals and gold swords pre- 

















sented by Congress. Two handsome 
services of plate testified the esteem 
of the cities of Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia. The house itself, built of 
prize money, was one of the finest 
in the city, and stands to-day on the 
west corner of H Street and Lafay- 
ette Square. Next to the White 
House its parlors were the most 
fashionable and brilliant in the 
capital. 

Drawing a military cloak about 
him, Decatur quietly left the house. 
At the corner he turned into Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, passed the White 
House, and cut across the vacant 
lot where the Treasury Building now 
stands. Striking the avenue again, 
he strode on toward the Capitol. 
Scarcely anyone was astir. He 
passed the Mansion House, where 
the New Willard stands to-day. 
Farther on the Indian Queen, now 
the Metropolitan, where a hostler or 
two busied themselves about the 
horses in the yard. Up Capitol Hill 
he climbed, skirting the giant sand- 
stone structure, unfinished and girt 
with scaffolding. 

Hard by was Beale’s Hotel. De- 
catur entered. Commodore Bain- 
bridge, his second, and Mr. Samuel 
Hambleton awaited him. They sat 
down to breakfast. Decatur was 
grave but talkative. He should be 
sorry to kill Barron, he said, and 
thought he would hit him in the hip. 

At a quarter past eight the three 
entered a carriage, with pistol cases 
and flasks of brandy, and drove di- 
rectly to the dueling ground. Cap- 
tain Jesse O. Elliot, Barron’s second, 
was already there. A number of 
naval officers, who had been waiting 
at the tavern, now came up. Among 
them were Commodores Rodgers 
and Porter, two of Decatur’s col- 
leagues on the board of naval com- 
missioners. Walking between Elliot 
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and his friend Latimer, Barron ap- 
proached. The two antagonists 
bowed formally to one another. The 
seconds withdrew leaving Barron 
standing with Latimer and Decatur 
with Hambleton. 

Bainbridge stepped off the dis- 
tance, eight paces, north and south. 
Each second now produced a case 
of pistols. They tossed for position 
and Bainbridge won. Decatur took 
the northern, on the bank of the 
brook, where the ground fell away 
several inches. Throwing off their 
cloaks, the two men now faced each 
other, pistol in hand. 

“Gentlemen,” said Bainbridge, 
“vou will observe that I shall give 
the words quickly—Present; one, 
two, three. You are not at your peril 
to fire before the word ‘one’ or after 
the word ‘three’ is pronounced.” 

“Have you any objection,” asked 
Barron, “to pronouncing the words 
as you intend to give them?” 

“No, sir,” replied Bainbridge. “I 
shall pronounce them like this—” 
And he repeated them exactly as he 
intended giving them. 

Barron turned to Decatur. 

“I hope, in meeting in another 
world, we shall be better friends 
than in this.” 

“I have never been your enemy, 
sir,” replied Decatur. 

Nothing further was said. The 
two men stood with their pistols 
down at their sides, in silence. A 
hush fell on the spectators. Then 
cautioning the principals to be 
ready, Bainbridge crossed over to 
the left of his friend. The little 
knot of onlookers fell back to a safe 
distance on either side. As Barron 


was near-sighted it had been agreed 
that both should take deliberate 
aim before the words were given. 

commanded _ Bain- 


” 


“Present,” 
bridge, “one... 
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Both pistols were discharged at 
the same instant, and both men 
dropped to the ground. Decatur was 
raised and supported a short dis- 
tance, but sank down near his an- 
tagonist, their heads almost touch- 
ing. Each thought he was dying. 
Only snatches of the conversation 
that passed between them were 
heard. 

“Everything,” said Barron, “has 
been conducted in the most honor- 
able manner, and I forgive you from 
the bottom of my heart.” 

“Barron,” replied Decatur, “we 
both, I believe, are about to appear 
before God. I am going to ask you 
one question. Answer it if you feel 


inclined. Why did you not return 
to America upon the outbreak of 
hostilities with England?” 

In a whisper that only Bainbridge 
caught, Barron said: 

“Decatur, I will tell you what I 
expected never to tell a living man. 


I was in an English prison for debt.” 

“Ah, Barron,” exclaimed _ the 
other, “had I known that, had any 
one of your brother-officers known 
it, the purse of the service would 
have been at your disposal, and you 
and I would not have been lying 
here to-day.” 

“Had I known you felt thus, we 
would have no cause to be here.” 

Mr. Hambleton brought a car- 
riage. Decatur’s family was at 
breakfast when they brought him 
home. A bed was arranged for him 
on the ground floor. All day crowds 
thronged Lafayette Square waiting 
word from the sick room. That 
night about half past ten he died. 

“I regret,” he said, “that I did not 
die in the service of my country.” 

After months of suffering Barron 
at last recovered. In 1839 he be- 
came senior officer of the navy. He 
died at Norfolk in 1851. He was 
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never restored to active duty but 
remained ashore awaiting orders. 

So much for Decatur and Barron. 
At least they acquitted themselves 
like gentlemen, which is more than 
can be said of some who took their 
differences to Bladensburg. 

The afternoon of February 24, 
1838, found a curious gathering on 
the old dueling ground. It was al- 
most wholly a Congressional affair, 
nearly enough names to constitute 
a quorum. At a distance of ninety- 
two yards apart stood two men with 
rifles. Far enough to one side to be 
out of range a large number of spec- 
tators in high hats looked on grave- 
ly. Well back of these was a group 
of colored hack-drivers. All come to 
see the duel ‘between Mr. Cilley of 
Maine and Mr. Graves of Kentucky. 
The quarrel was political and grew 
out of some remarks made in the 
House by Mr. Cilley derogatory of 
Mr. Graves’s very good friend Mr. 
Webb, editor of a New York news- 
paper. 

The first exchange of shots left 
both men uninjured. A consulta- 
tion was held. Mr. Graves insisted 
that his honor had not been satis- 
fied. They fired again without ef- 
fect. And a second time the seconds 
and friends canvassed the situation. 
Surely the quarrel could be adjusted 
now. But, no, Mr. Graves was ob- 
durate. He insisted upon a third ex- 
change of bullets. This time Mr. 
Cilley fell mortally wounded. 

An investigation of the affair by a 
committee of the House was or- 
dered, not with the idea of punish- 
ing anyone for the death of Mr. Cil- 
ley, but to ascertain if the honor of 
the House was still intact—to be sure 
that there had been no breach of its 
sacred privileges in calling a mem- 
ber to account for anything said on 
the floor. 














At sunrise one morning in May, 
1852, two cousins, J. M. Daniel and 
E. W. Johnson, editors of Rich- 
mond, Va., met at Bladensburg. 
Johnson with a party of friends had 
repaired to a hotel there at midnight 
and spent the rest of the night 
drinking and gambling. After an 
exchange of shots, neither being 
hurt, they decided all had been done 
that was necessary. So the party 
proceeded to Washington to cele- 
brate. This was the last meeting 
of which we have any particulars. 

No mention of dueling could over- 
look that comic, theatrical “affair” 
between Henry Clay, Secretary of 
State, and that singular mixture of 
high talents and inordinate vanity, 
John Randolph of Roanoke. It was 
not at Bladensburg that this cele- 
brated duel occurred, but over in 
Virginia about nine miles up the 
Potomac from Washington. 

From his seat in the Senate Ran- 
dolph directed the full force of his 
polished, biting wit at the White 
House and the State Department. 
Clay winced, for the Virginian had 
a gift of speech that made him 
feared, and suffered in silence. At 
last Randolph drew fire. In the Sen- 
ate one day he referred to President 
Adams and his Secretary of State as 
“a coalition between Blifil and Black 
George—the Puritan and the black- 
leg.” In addition he charged Clay 
with a diplomatic forgery. 

It was too much. Down came the 
challenge. Randolph accepted and 
with quiet dignity set his affairs in 
order and prepared himself for 
death. Clay was a skillful duelist. 
Randolph was a novice. 

The night before the duel Ran- 
dolph passed in quoting poetry and 
playing whist, while in an adjoining 
room his will was being amended 
and the seconds were going over 
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their arrangements. On his way to 
the encounter he got nine pieces of 
gold from his banker to make seals 
for three of his friends. He was 
resolved to do the thing handsome- 
ly. On no condition, he confided to 
them, would he imperil the life of 
Mr. Clay, a family man. He himself 
had none to mourn him. 

With his gold pieces jingling in 
his breeches pocket, Randolph 
took his place upon the field. His 
second thrust a hair-trigger pistol 
into his hand. Randolph protested. 
He knew nothing about hair-trig- 
gers. Besides he wished to wear his 
stout buckskin gloves. But the sec- 
ond prevailed. Just before the word 
to fire was given the pistol suddenly 
discharged itself into the ground 
at his feet. Another pistol was 
made ready, and the two men faced 
one another again. At the word to 
fire Clay took deliberate aim. The 
Quixotic Virginian stood motion- 
less. The bullet passed harmlessly 
through his coat. Then raising his 
own pistol he shot into the air. 

Clay stood in utter astonishment. 
Recovering himself he hastened 
over to his antagonist. 

“I trust in God, my dear Ran- 
dolph,” he cried, “you are un- 
touched; after what has occurred, 
I would not have harmed you for 
a thousand worlds.” 

The two men embraced affection- 
ately, and reconciliation ensued. 

“Gentlemen,” said Randolph turn- 
ing to his friends, “Clay’s bad shoot- 
ing shan’t rob you of your seals. I 
am going to London and will have 
them made for you.” 

Some years later Randolph re- 
turned from Russia a dying man. 
But he insisted upon visiting the 
Senate chamber and seating himself 
near Clay, to grasp his hand and to 
“hear his voice again.” 












THE DRAMA. 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


I. BEAUTY AND DYNAMICS. 


HERE is an interesting moment 

of suspense at the opening of 
each dramatic season. Will genius 
unveil her face? Will public taste 
show a barometric rise from cloudy 
art and morals? Not to be too pessi- 
mistic over some unhappy successes 
of last winter, we must remember 
that many of those who can most 
painlessly afford the costly theater 
tickets of to-day are those whose 
bank accounts are of recent origin. 
As the drama to have any vitality 
must speak the language, and react 
to the philosophy of its times, it is 
quite as fair to speak of an educa- 
tional audience as an educational 
theater. The applause of the audi- 
ence is the lifeblood of the play. Ifa 
certain line fails to bring a laugh it 
will be stricken from the text. That 
is the surest form of censorship. 
Popular successes, such as Broad- 
way and Burlesque and Abie’s Irish 
Rose are human and authentic but 
the most enthusiastic admirer could 
hardly call them beautiful. In fact 
their crudity and ugliness are a po- 
tent part of their reality. 

Our century is mechanistic. Su- 
perbly, creatively so, but in the de- 
veloping of the machinery of living 
our men of genius have turned from 
beauty to the dynamo. The method 
of construction rather than the com- 
pleted form has absorbed our ener- 
gies. Scientific inquiry and what we 


call invention are being carried on 
with tireless persistence. Discover- 
ies in the field of almost every sci- 
ence jostle each other like subway 
passengers. The trolley, barely per- 
fected, is becoming obsolete. So is 
the ferryboat. The steam engine is 
aging perceptibly. The sentiment 
that encircles a horse-drawn buggy 
may soon be felt for the patient 
chug-chug of the freight locomotive 
or the fast flying smoke and proud 
whistle of the great express. The 
radio is treading on the heels of the 
telegraph and telephone; the ocean 
liner is threatened from the air. 
But vast as is the increase in quan- 
tity production, in transportation 
and construction, the world’s popu- 
lation is so large that its numerical 
increase keeps the engineers and 
scientists still guessing how to keep 
up with its necessities. Once let 
them get a little ahead of the de- 
mand upon them for the purely 
practical needs of men and who can 
say what a titantic amount of cre- 
ative energy may be transmuted into 
art. 

The theater, as far as convenience 
and sanitation and lighting are con- 
cerned, has made many strides for- 
ward. The dynamo is doing his 
share; and when beauty takes the 
boards instead of Broadway and 
burlesque, she should find few me- 
chanical obstacles in her path. 
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Il. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE, 


PickWicK.—The night that we 
saw Pickwick was not propitious. 
It was the day on which the house- 
hold moved down from the coun- 
try. It had meant motoring ninety- 
nine miles with a staghound which 
wouldn’t sit down and a cat which 
kept emerging from every manner 
of wire entanglement and who 
mewed loudly and with tireless zeal 
for ninety-six miles of the way. Af- 
ter a painful incident of being run 
into by a boy on a motorcycle, we 
had skidded down through a deluge 
to a house that the cleaners had neg- 
lected to finish. Our mood when 
we took our seat in the Empire was 
one of defiance towards anything 
that claimed to be called entertain- 
ment, and then suddenly the impos- 
sible happened. Of course, it was 
really only to be expected that Mr. 
Pickwick should get the best of one, 
his loyal optimism always did, and 
Mr. Pickwick in the present produc- 
tion is a very rare and delicate im- 
personation. As a matter of fact, he 
is one of the most charming char- 
acters we have seen for a long time. 
Mr. Cumberland has shown the 
most acute perception for values in 
the part; had he overplayed it ever 
so little, the spell would have gone. 
It is because Mr. Pickwick is so neat 
and so naive; so outrageously sim- 
ple and kind; so absurdly full of 
enjoyment; so very much of a gen- 
tleman in his rotund quiet way. 
Even after his pleasant luncheon of 
cold punch, Mr. Pickwick, asleep in 
the wheelbarrow, has plenty of dig- 
nity left. That is where Dickens, so 
often prone to exaggerate, showed 
both restraint and art. In the 
character of Mr. Pickwick, as well 
as Tiny Tim, he has held on tightly 
to his pen. 


The story chosen for the play 
centers about Mr. Pickwick and Sam 
Weller. It opens in the White Hart 
where the Pickwick Club meets Sam 
and the Wardles and the great Mr. 
Jingle—capitally played by Hugh 
Miller. It is, of course, in his at- 
tempt to break gently the news to 
his landlady of his having engaged 
a valet, that Mr. Pickwick involves 
himself in such a very embarrassing 
misunderstanding. The announce- 
ment of the suit for breach of prom- 
ise arrives, in the play, during a 
Christmas party at Dingley Dell, and 
after an immense trial scene with 
the immortal speech by Buzfuz and 
a really affecting scene in the Fleet, 
we see Mr. Pickwick restored to his 
friends at the wedding of Mr. Snod- 
grass. 

The interlude of the Christmas 
Waits and the shooting party are 
both happily handled, particularly 
the small touch of Mr. Weller tak- 
ing off his overcoat to place it over 
his master in the wheelbarrow. Mr. 
Weller is also to be congratulated 
for his story of the pieman. The 
whole atmosphere of Pickwick is as 
mellow as the best of the port that 
the Pickwickians so relished. Its 
spirit is Dickens at his best and a 
most comfortable and pleasantly 
genial glimpse of the great old XIX. 
Century at his prime. “Oh Gee!” 
murmured some one behind me as 
the curtain fell on the Christmas 
party, “I'd have liked to stay there 
longer .. . ”—At the Selwyn Thea- 
ter. 


THE Mikapo.—We have finally 
discovered the reason for both 
the rather graceful monotony and 
the prejudice entertained against 
Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan by 
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some of our friends. Messrs. G. and 
S. used also to write hymn tunes 
and those familiar hymnal intervals 
have their echo in Sullivan’s more 
frivolous texts. 

It was with a distinctly reverend 
hand that Mr. Winthrop Ames at- 
tempted this production of the 
mighty Mikado. It is an epitome of 
good taste. The settings and cos- 
tumes have all the harmonious soft- 
ness, the sound coloring, the faint 
smokiness of an old Japanese print. 
If only Madame Butterfly could once 
be staged with the same dignity and 
restraint and without the insipidity 
of the conventional sets. The group- 
ing and movement are as Japanesely 
whimsical as are the lacquered wigs 
worn by all the cast. As for the 
humor, it is mainly concentrated in 
Ko-Ko, played by the brother of the 
Miss Haidee Wright who has won 
the admiration of New York before. 
A seasoned comedian from English 
pantomimes, his deftness makes the 
broader efforts of Pooh-Bah seem 
surprisingly heavy; but the im- 
mense stature and superb solemnity 
of Mr. Barclay’s Mikado as he 
bounds over his prostrate subjects 
assure him many encores. Yum- 
Yum’s voice is as pretty as her face 
but the deep contralto of Miss Ross 
is so unusually good that it lets a 
note of real tragedy slip into the 
nonsense. Though Sullivan’s score 
for The Mikado is famous, Gilbert 
remains to us supreme in Patience. 
—At the Royale Theater. 


Four WALLs.— 
“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 


That for a hermitage.” 


The echo of the elegant Lovelace’s 
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aphorism to his Althea now comes 
to us from Hester Street. Locked 
up in his cell in Sing Sing, Benny 
Horowitz, the famous leader of the 
Gas House Gang, discovers for him- 
self the spiritual significance of free- 
dom. Once freed from the iron 
bars, he comes back to his mother, 
determined to preserve the liberty 
of both mind and body. But sins, 
once sown, disseminate sturdy seed. 
Benny is the strongest man in the 
block but not stronger than one of 
the frailest of the women. She 
tempts and tempts until at last he 
tastes again of her fruit and she has 
him in her power. Then he realizes 
that he faces a bondage that will 
shackle both body and soul and he 
decides that a clean conscience is 
worth a long sentence. 

The play is the work of Dana 
Burnet and George Abbott and is 
Mr. Golden’s first venture in Yiddish 
casts and color. His hero is con- 
vincingly played by Muni Wisen- 
frend who up to now has acted in 
Yiddish as did his mother—in the 
play. Wisenfrend is a_ sensitive 
actor with fluent gestures and pan- 
tomime. His curiously small eyes 
are his greatest physical handicap. 
There is no doubt of his talent, but 
whether he can acquire enough re- 
serve and restraint for straight parts 
on the English stage will be inter- 
esting to see. Ben Ami could never 
get away from the technique and 
tinge of his early training. Mr. 
Golden, as usual, has chosen the rest 
of his cast carefully to type. 

As for the play itself, it is an un- 
even piece of work. There seemed 
to be an echo of O'Neill as well as 
the noble Colonel. But one great 
feature of O’Neill is his care to keep 
an absolutely even tempo through 
his swiftly shifting scenes. It is not 
an easy thing to do, and perhaps 
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tempo is not quite the right word. 
But when O’Neill writes he manages 
to keep external events entirely 
subordinate to his theme. His 
method up to now has been, when 
his action threatened to become too 
important, to make it slightly un- 
real. The reason for this is sudden- 
ly apparent in Four Walls, where 
the second scene of the second act is 
such straight and realistic melo- 
drama that the next scene, with 
Benny’s spiritual struggle in the 
semi-darkness on a roof, comes as a 
distinct anticlimax. Perhaps the 
real trouble with the play is that its 
true action has already taken place 
in the prison cell. Benny has al- 
ready fought out his fight and found 
his philosophy before the curtain 
goes up. Material events and mis- 
fortunes overtake him but, apart 
from his yielding once again to 
temptation, his character as de- 
veloped during his imprisonment, is 
the same at the final curtain. This 
is the reverse of Pirandello’s meth- 
od, who opens his plays after the 
external action has taken place and 
proceeds to develop his characters 
in their reactions. 

In Four Walls Mr. Abbott’s clever 
direction is rather better than his 
play.—At the John Golden Theater. 


THE Basy CycLone.—At last we 
have a farce that is clean and neat 
and funny. New York has needed 
this kind of a laugh for some time. 
Better still, under the surface fool- 
ishness, there is a real foundation 
of characterization and philosophy 
and a theme that may make many 
a wife examine her own conscience 
more closely. O. Henry once wrote 
a story about the time of night when 
husbands take their wives’ dog 
round the block. He touched upon 
a poignant situation and Mr. Cohan 
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has not neglected the rich oppor- 
tunity it offered. One wonders if 
he read that story of O. Henry’s or 
if—like other husbands—he has 
lived it for himself. The trouble 
really began when Cyclone, a three 
pound Pekingese, was born—it is 
said, in a storm. The domestic 
barometer certainly fell sharply 
when Cyclone entered the Hurley’s 
flat and young Mr. Hurley found 
that he must share bed, board, his 
wife’s respect and even the Ford car 
with the Peke. 

It was after the mysterious loss 
of Cyclone while on a walk with his 
master, and during the painful 
scene that later occurred between 
master and mistress at the entrance 
to Central Park, that Mr. Joseph 
Meadows became involved in the 
story. So painfully involved that a 
black eye and the unwilling guard- 
ianship of an hysterical young wom- 
an were but minor precursors of 
what was to come. As Mr. Meadows 
is played by Grant Mitchell little 
more need be said except that we 
know The Baby Cyclone will blow 
away many anxious cobwebs and 
will bring fresh air and laughs 
to grateful audiences for many 
months to come. A word of en- 
dorsement may be said for the dog- 
ridden husband of Spencer Tracy 
and the policeman—an associate of 
Mr. Cohan’s since the days of Bald- 
pate. Naturally the hand of Mr. 
Cohan is seen in many neat devices 
—among them, the final curtain.— 
At the Henry Miller Theater. 


THE Letrer.— This Malayan 
melodrama of Somerset Maugham’s 
is almost as generous a vehicle for 
the emotional actress as were the 
great old dramas of Sardou. Maugh- 
am, however, makes such a new and 
startling demand upon the star as 
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Bernhardt never had to face. 
Maugham’s play begins where Sar- 
dou’s first act would have ended. 
Miss Cornell, the heroine, has there- 
fore to walk straight from her dress- 
ing room into the climax of her big- 
gest scene and from a standing 
jump, she must clear the hour of 
intense passion that has just occur- 
red and carry herself and her audi- 
ence into the seething moment of re- 
sentment that forces her to shoot 
down the man who has wronged her 
and then to stand over him and emp- 
ty the remaining chambers of the re- 
volver into his body. 

With such an opening, Maugham 
had to face a very pretty problem. 
The tension must be sustained at a 
high pitch during that act or he 
would lose his audience right at the 
start. On the other hand let him 
overdo it ever so little, and the whole 
thing would become ridiculous; 
women are not apt to empty five 
shots into a man who has come to 
call. No one knows as yet anything 
about either the woman or her vic- 
tim and, in the actress’s few hurried 
words to her frightened Chinese 
servants, she must almost instan- 
taneously convey to them that she is 
really a nice, rather quiet, very in- 
telligent woman, who has only acted 
under the strongest provocation, and 
that the man lying on the veranda 
must be given no sympathy. All 
this Miss Cornell is able to do with 
the help of Maugham’s abrupt but 
very natural lines, and we await 
the arrival of her husband, confi- 
dent that she will be able to explain 
everything. It is then that Maugham 
shows his keen appreciation of the 
perils in his path, and he anchors 
down the necessarily emotional 
scene between husband and wife 
with the keen skepticism and calm 
of a legal friend. As council for the 
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defense, the latter acts as flywheel 
and balance throughout the entire 
play. 

As the outcome of The Letter 
is more interesting if unknown, we 
will divulge no more of the plot ex- 
cept to add that Mr. Maugham had a 
very good time writing his curtain 
line. To say that he has received 
due codperation from Miss Cornell 
is to underrate her talents. He, like 
other playwrights, is most deeply in 
her debt. Her beautiful voice always 
wins a little more sympathy for her 
characters than is usually their due, 
and conveys conviction to most 
situations. The Letter is drama 
through and through and though it 
deals with the sins of passion, it 
neither over emphasizes that side of 
the story nor covers them with any 
surface polish—At the Morosco 
Theater. 


Bur_Lesque.—After the success of 
Broadway, it is not surprising 
that this season should open with 
another back stage drama. The 
title explains the text. The simple 
story of the young, unsteady “com- 
ic” who, in the glamour of his first 
New York engagement forgets his 
wife, and how she foregoes a rich 
and steady remarriage to pull him 
out of a drinking bout and become 
his stabilizer again in their old act, 
is set in a framework of tights and 
jazz. It opens in the middle of a 
performance in the dressing room 
of Skid, the “comic,” and his wife, 
Bonny, the stars of a Burlesque 
road company. Act IL, though laid 
in the sitting-room of a suite in a 
New York hotel, is played to the ac- 
companiment of jazz—and very 
good jazz it is for those who like it 
—on a piano. It is here that an ex- 
cellent climax is contrived when the 
“comic,” finding that his wife has 


























lost faith in him and is suing for 
divorce, extemporizes a syncopated 
song and dance out of the wedding 
march and whirls himself out of the 
room. The last act is in a theater 
in Paterson and closes with the show 
as seen from the front. 

There is a double advantage in 
this mingling of show and story as 
it obviates the necessity of padding 
the dialogue and provides a back- 
ground that is richly unusual and 
inelegant. And inelegance is quite 
the thing. Compared to Broadway, 
however, both the language and 
the characters are rather refined. 
The Burlesquers are mostly a good 
sort and Bonny with her sharp 
tongue and honest heart and 
Skid and his tumbles, have one’s 
sympathy from the start. The clev- 
erest part, technically speaking, in 
the play is the sustainment of show 
atmosphere in the second act. How- 
ever as Mr. Arthur Hopkins is both 
co-author and producer, one expects 
a finished and highly expert per- 
formance. The first act of Bur- 
lesque is particularly human and 
well acted. Those who remain un- 
moved by the story may find their 
pleasure in seeing a sample of Bur- 
lesque with its scantiness of costume 
and pithiness of speech. Others 
may resent the atmosphere that is 
really the strongest part of the play. 
—At the Plymouth Theater. 


My MaryLanp.—There can be no 
question that a good libretto is 
the keystone to an opera, light or 
grand, and for their new operetta, 
the Messrs. Shubert have been wise 
enough to select a musical version 
of Clyde Fitch’s Barbara Friet- 
chie. There are therefore real char- 
acters in a real plot and situa- 
tions that both demand and receive 
real playing. As Barbara is the hero- 
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ine, poetic license has, of course, 
been taken with her years, and the 
“old gray head” has become trans- 
muted into a very golden one. But 
the old marching songs still ring 
out as thrillingly as ever, and the 
struggle of men caught between two 
conflicting ideals will always remain 
good drama. When one comes to 
think it over few wars are richer 
in intense emotion or in music than 
our Civil War. Even the Great War 
has left nothing to us that can com- 
pare with the grandeur of the words 
and the compelling rhythm of the 
melody in the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” There is still a grand 
opera to be written of that time. 

As prima donna, My Maryland 
is fortunate in having Miss Evelyn 
Herbert. The rest of the cast is 
above the average and the chorus is 
no small one. There are now three 
Shubert operas being sung in New 
York, all produced on a scale that 
a few years ago would have been 
considered lavish for the Metropoli- 
tan. As one of these is over three 
years old, it can be seen that the 
public is not ungrateful.—At the Al 
Jolson Theater. 


Murray Hiti.—Mr. Leslie How- 
ard, the popular young English ac- 
tor, not content with brightening 
other men’s plays, has now essayed 
to write a.play for himself. Under 
the zgis of the Shuberts, he has 
staged it too. But Mr. George M. 
Cohan does not need to worry about 
his laurels as yet. There are very 
few men who can be in and outside 
a play at the same time. There are 
almost none who can cut their own 
lines. We are convinced that both 





Mr. Howard and his comedy would 
have been seen to better advantage 
had some one other than Mr. How- 
ard directed them. 
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Murray Hill which is supposed 
to expose the secrets concealed be- 
hind those brown stone exteriors 
we can so well afford to lose, is a 
custom-made farce with a plot that 
won’t stay wound up but keeps un- 
raveling itself with persistent exac- 
titude. It concerns itself with 
three maiden ladies, their carriage 
and pair, their lovely niece—the 


charming Miss Genevieve Tobin— 
the family solicitor, and the young 
man who is forced by farcical cir- 
cumstances to impersonate their 
cousin from Chicago, who enters 
and remains in a very wobbly con- 
dition throughout the play. Much 
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of the second act is absorbed by the 
scene in which this unregenerate re- 
lation induces the youngest spinster 
to consume too much sherry. Mr. 
Glenn Anders plays the former part 
with much reality. The family so- 
licitor is, if anything, worse than his 
lines. The best scenes are between 
Miss Tobin and Mr. Howard; and 
the dialogue which is below the best 
British standard excels in polish 
but not in shrewdness the average 
American comedy. 

But it must be remembered that 
this is a first play and that Mr. 
Leslie Howard is still a young man. 
—At the Bijou Theater. 




















The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





VERSATILITY 


HE first person to suspect the 
presence of bacteria in the blood 
—which was later discovered by 
Leeuwenhoek the Dutch lens grinder 
—was Athanasius Kircher, and in 
this sense of the word, the latter can 
rightfully be regarded as the first 
bacteriologist. It may perhaps be 
of interest to many to learn also that 
this man of varied activities was, 
among other things, the inventor 
of the projection apparatus, and one 
of the first adding machines; he is 
credited with perfecting the xolian 
harp, developing the speaking tube, 
and with being the publisher of the 
account of the first modern journey 
to Tibet by the Jesuit Grueber. It 
must have been such as he whom a 
writer had in mind when he ven- 
tured the opinion that “to the nat- 
ural philosopher, to whom the whole 
extent of nature belongs, all the in- 
dividual branches of science consti- 
tute the links of an endless chain 
from which not one can be detached 
without destroying the harmony of 
the whole.” 
Kircher, whose research activities 
covered a large part of the seven- 
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teenth century, a man of extensive 
and varied erudition and a copious 
writer, was regarded as possessing 
encyclopedic knowledge. His father 
was a student of philosophy and the- 
ology, and lectured on the latter 
subject in the Benedictine seminary 
at Seligenstadt, and it was undoubt- 
edly from him that he inherited his 
marvelous intellect. 

Athanasius ‘began his studies at 
the Jesuit college in Fulda near his 
birthplace, and in 1618, entered the 
Order at Paderborn. At the end of 
his novitiate, he went to Cologne to 
complete his philosophy. This was 
during the melancholy period of the 
Thirty Years’ War. Along with the 
above-named subject, he was also 
particularly interested in natural 
science, and the classical languages, 
which several branches he taught 
in the Jesuit colleges in Coblentz and 
Heiligenstadt. It was while in Mainz 
that his ability and experimental 
skill attracted the attention of the 
Elector in 1625, and three years 
later, shortly after his ordination, 
the chair of ethics and mathematics 
was given him by the University of 
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Wiirzburg, at which place he also 
assisted in the instruction of the 
Syrian and Hebrew tongues. 

It was in the library of Speyer that 
he discovered some hieroglyphics, 
the interpretation of which had up 
to that time constituted an impene- 
trable barrier to all scholars, and 
toward their deciphering he now di- 
rected his energies. About the same 
time he became acquainted with the 
French statesman, Nicholas Peiresc, 
who was the owner of a large col- 
lection of hieroglyphics, and through 
the latter’s influence, he was sent 
to Rome for special work along that 
line. He is now recognized as the 
real pioneer in that science, and all 
later research work is attributed to 
the interest he aroused over it. The 
Museum Kircherianum attached to 
the Roman College was founded by 
him. 

His many-sided activities in the 
Eternal City attracted the notice of 


the Pope, emperors, princes, prel- 
ates, and others of power and in- 
fluence who competed with each 
other in their offers of assistance 
and support for his quest of know- 


ledge. He taught physics, mathe- 
matics, and Oriental languages for 
a period of six years in the Roman 
College, and was then released in 
order to enable him to engage in 
more intensive research work in 
southern Italy and Sicily, always 
fertile ground for the study of vol- 
canoes and earthquakes. The erup- 
tion of Vesuvius in 1630 led him to 
make a close observation, and for 
this purpose he had himself lowered 
into the crater, and with his pan- 
tometer, he examined its inner 
structure and dimensions. Etna 
and Stromboli also shared his atten- 
tion, and at Trapani and Palermo, 
he studied the remains of antedi- 
luvian elephants. 
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It was also he who drew the 
thought of the world’s scholars to 
China through his maps of the Ce- 
lestial Empire. To medicine he also 
gave considerable attention, and in 
the matter of hypnotism, some of 
his writings show him to have as- 
sisted in developing the doctrines 
of Paracelsus. An attempt to devise 
a universal language was another 
thing to which he gave some 
thought, and the work he performed 
along this line gave an impetus to 
the study of the different ancient 
and modern languages. He was of 
the opinion that a knowledge of 
the classical tongues not only af- 
forded literary accomplishment, but 
also gave, to quote his own words, 
“an exquisite power and facility of 
reasoning.” 

He published bibliographies of 
portions of the Vatican library, and 
wrote voluminous treatises on every 
phase of his varied investigations, 
this part of his work amounting to 
forty-four folio volumes. These 
writings were the means of stimu- 
lating inquiries into the different 
subjects on the part of other scien- 
tists. All of his learning, and the 
approbation which quite naturally 
could not have escaped his attention, 
failed to turn his head, nor did it 
affect his piety and Christian humil- 
ity. At the time of his ordination 
he expressed to his superiors a de- 
sire to devote his life to preaching 
the Gospel in China, but they, feeling 
that he was intended for a different 
kind of work in the Lord’s vineyard, 
would not grant his request. 

To console himself over this disap- 
pointment, he erected toward the 
end of his days a sanctuary on the 
crest of the Sabine Hill near Rome, 
which remains a place of pilgrimage 
to this day. 

CLARENCE F. BURKHARDT. 
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pom every Catholic the San Miguel 
Mission, located at Santa Fé, New 
Mexico, should be familiar, because 
it claims to be the oldest church in 
America.’ 

It was a bright day when several 
of us, students at the University of 
New Mexico at Albuquerque, drove 
to Santa Fé to see its wonders. Be- 
fore we turned homewards we 
crossed the river to visit the San 
Miguel Mission. 

It was a never-to-be-forgotten ex- 
perience. Not that anything of an 
adventurous nature occurred. Not 
that its seventy feet of length and 
twenty-four feet of width and twen- 
ty-five feet of height impressed us 
tremendously. We had seen thick 
adobe walls and these with their five 
feet of solidity were matters merely 
of mild curiosity. The huge roof 
beams melting away into the mys- 
sterious gloom of the church did 
not enthrall us. We were mere sight- 
seers, just a bit tired until the priest 
struck the bell! 

That bell! I remember it as a 
huge mass of ugliness—seven hun- 
dred and eighty pounds it weighed 
with walls four inches thick—from 
which it seemed no melody could 
emerge. But—he had struck it and 
forth upon the air came such silver 
tones as I have never, before nor 
since, heard issue from any bell. 
Never will I forget its wistful sweet- 
ness. It is a sound which echoes 
down the ages, for the bell, like the 
church, has a history—a history, as 
the best authorities tell us, probably 
dating back to 1356, over five hun- 
dred years ago. Then, so the legend 


1Cf. “*The Tale of a Lost Catholic Province” 
in Tue Catnotic Wortp, April, 1927; and 
“Tlaxcala, Ancient City of Mexico” in Tue 
CaTHotic Worip, Sept., 1927, in which this 
claim is made for Gardar, Greenland and Tlax- 
cala, Mexico, respectively. 
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runs, the Christian Spaniards were 
engaged in conflict with the Moslem 
Moors. The former were about to 
suffer defeat. Then, as a demonstra- 
tion of their faith in the aid of St. 
Joseph, they vowed to make a bell 
to honor him. And such a bell! In- 
to the melting pot people cast their 
gold and silver plate and personal 
ornaments. The bell was cast and 
“in its tones were the richness of 
gold and the sweetness of sacrifice.” 
Moslemism was conquered in Spain. 
The bell went to Old, then New 
Mexico. It has found its way into 
verse: 


“Strike it now and you shall hear, 
Sweet and soft and silver clear, 
Such a note as thrills your heart 
With its tender, magic art, 
Echoing softly through the gloom 
Of that ancient, storied room, 
Dying softly, far away, 

In the church at Santa Fé.” 


The oldest church in the United 
States! Somehow the common be- 
lief has always been that the Pil- 
grim Fathers introduced religion 
over here. But New Mexico was in- 
vaded and Santa Fé was settled be- 
fore the Mayflower touched the 
rocky New England coast. And with 
the first colonists came the Francis- 
can friars, full of zeal to convert the 
Indians to the beauties of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

Let it be understood that the 
Spanish conquerors and the Fran- 
ciscan friars, while belonging to the 
same race, came into the New World 
with widely differing ideals. It was 
the worldliness, the greed, the self- 
ishness, the cruelty of the former 
that made difficult the real devotion 
of the latter; that precipitated on 
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August 10, 1680, the Revolution of 
the Pueblo tribes, a peaceful, free- 
dom loving, hospitable Indian peo- 
ple. It is thought the capital of New 
Mexico, established in San Gabriel 
in 1598, was changed to Santa Fé in 
1605. Probably soon after the San 


Miguel Mission was built for the In- 
dians. And here on August 15, 1680, 
in hatred of all that suggested white 
rule, the Indians burned the church 
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after the Spaniards had been forced 
to desert the besieged city. It was 
only the woodwork which was con- 
sumed, however. 

It was not repaired until 1693, 
when Spanish rule again became 
supreme. It was completely rebuilt 
in 1710. For over two hundred 
years the chapel has been used for 
Catholic services. 

ETHEL T. WOLVERTON, 
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THE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT OF THE 
RENAISSANCE. 


THROUGHOUT the Middle Ages a 
deep conviction of the truth of re- 
ligion was a fundamental character- 
istic of the Italian nation; and in 
many circles this was maintained 
through the dangerous period of 
transition and into the 15th Century. 
The salutary influence of the 
Church, in spite of the corruption 
of some of its members, made itself 
felt in every department of society. 
A glance at the family life of this 
period shews at once, how much 
that was good and estimable still 
held its ground, through all the 
storms of the time and the ferment 
of the Renaissance. 

In Tuscany, the very focus of Ital- 
ian culture, the picture presented 
by domestic life, on the whole, is a 
very pleasing one. Although pain- 
ful exceptions were not wanting, 
still in general, morality, order, pa- 
triotism, self-sacrifice, and tender 
solicitude in the bringing up of chil- 
dren, were the rule. Noble and ca- 
pable women, whose portraits lend 
a singular grace to'the frescoes of 
the Florentine painters of that day, 
kept guard over the religion and 
morals of the household. 

This solidly religious spirit mani- 
fested itself in ‘a great variety of 
ways. No house was without a cru- 
cifix or pious picture, more espe- 
cially one of the Blessed Virgin, be- 
fore which a lamp was kept burn- 
ing; nearly all the larger houses con- 
tained a small chapel. The num- 
bers of New Testaments printed 


during that time shews that, besides 
books of devotion, amongst which 
the Fioretti di S. Francesco was es- 
pecially popular, Holy Scripture was 
very much read. 

The precepts of the Church were 
conscientiously observed because 
they had become for the most part 
completely interwoven with family 
life and customs. Numerous books 
explaining its rites and ceremonies 
enabled the people to understand 
their significance and enter into 
their poetical beauty, while the al- 
most universal familiarity with the 
Latin language made it easy for all 
classes to take part in the services. 
The observance of Sundays and holi- 
days was strongly inculcated in 
books of religious instruction, and 
to those of the Church many of the 
trade guilds added days of obliga- 
tion of their own. The fasts also 
were strictly kept. Machiavelli re- 
marks on the bad impression pro- 
duced upon the Florentines by the 
laxity of the Duke of Milan’s reti- 
nue on his visit to the Medici in the 
beginning of 1471. That any one 
should disregard the command- 
ments of the Church on this point 
had never been seen before. The re- 
lations between the laity and both 
the secular and regular clergy were 
of the closest. 

All the best intellects on the side 
of the Church were keenly alive to 
the extreme importance of the main- 
tenance of Christian family life dur- 
ing this period of danger and tur- 
moil. It was in the early part of 
the 15th Century, when the influ- 
ence of the Renaissance was just be- 
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ginning to make itself generally felt 
in Italian society, that B. Giovanni 
Dominici wrote his admirable book 
on the government of the family. It 
was composed for the instruction of 
a noble and pious lady, the wife of 
Antonio Alberti. In terse and vig- 
orous language the zealous Domini- 
can sets her duties before her. Noth- 
ing can be more practical, and at 
the same time more truly Christian, 
than his teaching, in which the har- 
mony between nature and grace is 
admirably set forth... . 

The Sacrament of Penance was 
one of the most efficacious means of 
securing the spiritual development 
of the individual and the family, 
and preserving both from the dan- 
gers of this period. All the manuals 
on Confession of that day, amongst 
which that of S. Antoninus seems 
to have been the most popular, en- 
join that the people should be ques- 
tioned on the Creed, the Our Father, 
the Ten Commandments, and the 
precepts of the Church. S. Antonin- 
us recommends that’ children 
should be examined on their con- 
duct towards their parents, and 
equally that care should be taken to 
impress on the parents a sense of 
their duties towards their children 
and servants. Children are to be 
strictly brought up in the fear of 
God, servants are to be allowed time 
to fulfil their religious duties, and 
are to be taken care of and sup- 
ported in sickness. 

The manuals also contain special 
questions suitable for the different 
ranks and classes of the population. 
In that of S. Antoninus there are 
questions for judges, for advocates 
(whether they have defended an un- 
righteous cause or failed to protect 
the poor); for teachers, for physi- 
cians (whether they have attended 
the poor); for merchants, innkeep- 
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ers, butchers (whether they have 
sold bad meat or given light 
for bakers, for tailors 
(whether they have kept back rem- 
nants of cloth, or worked unneces- 
sarily on Sundays); for smiths, 
weavers, goldsmiths, servants and 
day-labourers. No class was too in- 
significant to claim the maternal 
eare of the Church; we see what a 
zealous watch was maintained over 
the lives of the people, and how lov- 
ingly she strove to meet and coun- 
teract the failings and frailties of 
all classes. The solicitude of the 
Church for the welfare of all her 
children, and the religious spirit 
that prevailed amongst the people, 
are strikingly displayed in the mani- 
fold developments of the numerous 
guilds and brotherhoods. 

The prayers of the period bear 
touching testimony to the prevailing 
veneration for the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Equally earnest and devout 
were the morning and night prayers 
then in common use, the prayer 
to S. Jerome for protection during 
the day, and the private devotions 
at mass and before confession. The 
meditation of the Venerable Bede 
on the seven last words of Our Lord 
had been translated into Italian and 
was very popular, particularly in 


Tuscany. 

—Lupwie Pastor, History of the Popes (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co.), Vol. V., pp. 11, 
21, 25, 33, 96. 
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CHARMS AND TALISMANS. 


THE amulet or, as it is fashion- 
able to call it to-day the mascot, is 
something carried on the person, 
which is not inhabited by a spirit, 
nor imbued with the fetish power by 
a sorcerer, but none the less has a 
secret, innate and unconscious pow- 
er. The negroes of the United States 
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and the West Indies, those of the 
uneducated groups, go in terror of 
yoodoo, and wear amulets to protect 
themselves against the operations of 
that form of sorcery. One amulet, 
exhibited at Washington, consists 
of a chicken feather, some human 
hair, a drop of blood on a rag and a 
sliver of pine. The bulla worn by all 
Roman children, and, if the parents 
could afford it, made of gold, was no 
doubt originally an amulet though 
in the process of time it came to be 
looked upon as no more than a 
mark of childhood. It was hung 
around the neck and connected with 
the idea, according to Warde Fowl- 
er, that “children were in some sense 
sacred and at the same time that 
they needed _ special protection 
against the all-abounding evil infiu- 
ences to be met with in daily life.” 
Thousands of such things are car- 
ried about by persons even to-day 
not to speak of on their automobiles 
and quite frequently by individuals 
whose religious affiliations appear 
to be just nil. There is not a priest- 
and religion-hating Italian who has 
not got about him a charm against 
the evil eye for example, and num- 
bers of people who could not tell 
you who St. Christopher was nor 
have the remotest belief in his inter- 
cession or that of any other saint, 
still have a medal representing that 
saint and calling on him for protec- 
tion affixed to their cars. That is 
pure superstition of the worst type 
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and quite a different matter from 
the same practice when carried out 
by persons amongst whose religious 
tenets is that of the intercession of 
the saints. 

Then there is the Talisman, called 
by the Greeks Telesma and by the 
Arabs Tilsam. This is not an object 
carried about but put over a door 
for example, and in early days com- 
monly marked with cabalistic signs. 
The horse-shoe which one often sees 
hung over a door (in England at 
any rate) is of this class though it 
it has no cabalistic signs attached. It 
is supposed to bring good luck and 
represents in itself the sacred metal 
of antiquity—iron; the sacred ani- 
mal—the horse; and, when proper- 
ly placed with the prongs up, also 
represents the horns, that potent 
sign against the evil eye. If it is put 
up the other way, as it often is, with 
the prongs down, any gypsy will tell 
you that it is a pressing invitation 
to any evil spirit in the neighbor- 
hood to enter. When these things 
came into being and got their names 
there were no automobiles and so 
to-day, when there are, we have the 
travelling amulets or talismans 
which are attached to cars: billikin 
or a black cat or any one of a host 
of other things all supposed to bring 
good luck and ward off collisions 
and all in reality belonging to the 


lower end of magic. 

—Sirm Bertram C. A. Winobie, Religions Past 
and Present (New York: The Century Co.), 
pp. 137-139. 











“Vert Upon VEIL SHALL LIFT.” 


Wuart is false or true in science, 
science will itself ultimately pro- 
claim. A new theory must be tested 
by many facts before it can be ac- 
cepted as definitely true; yet even 
before its truth is established or its 
falsity proved, it may have served 
its purpose as a mere hypothesis. It 
will probably have had enough truth 
in it to have made it valuable and 
alive. 

The theory of evolution, for ex- 
ample, as the President of the Brit- 
ish Association has reminded us, 
has gone through many searching 
tests since it was first proclaimed, 
and the particular aspect of it that 
Darwin expounded has had to be 
considerably modified by scientific 
research even though substantially 
(he thinks) it remains. Indeed, he 
asserted that there is much in it that 
is still open to debate; perhaps the 
years that follow may bring more. 
For science is a hard mistress to 
every searcher after nature’s way; 
she demands a full, unwearied in- 
vestigation; and even after the full- 
est inquiry and the most minute re- 
search her conclusions are never 
final, never beyond challenge: noth- 
ing of hers is sacred or authorita- 
tive. She only gives the truth as 
she thinks it to be to-day. How long 
have Newton’s laws of motion been 
accepted as final and irrevocable by 
the popular scientists? Yet they 
have been modified in our own time 
at last. 

That is science’s very glory; she 
demands patience in her devoted fol- 
lowers, and not merely patience, but 
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a detachment of spirit that can bear 
to watch untroubled the reversal 
of all that was thought to be the 
long heritage of the past. 

Darwin, patient and bewildered, 
lost his love of music and of litera- 
ture on the hard quest for truth. He 
thought himself thereby stunted; 
but has not the same accusation of 
life’s choice resulting in a starved 
spirit been made of the saints? You 
must lose your life to find it. You 
must have sacrificed the home in 
the valley to be able to walk in free- 
dom and glory on the hills. 

We owe gratitude, then, to the 
noble figure of Darwin, who at such 
cost to himself brought to us a finer 
glimpse of the world; for it was he 
more than any other scientist who 
has taught us that finer vision of a 
world subject to law at every point 
and behind law a fitting purpose. He 
has destroyed, it may be for ever, 
any mechanical view of the world. 
He has shown us a world directed, 
governed, and ruled by intelligence. 
The world, as he saw it, demanded 
a mind to its making. Purpose im- 
plies a living mind. 

Through Newman, whose Devel- 
opment was published earlier than 
The Origin of Species, the idea of 
growth has passed over into theol- 
ogy; it is a point of view which is 
ancient in itself, but science has 
quickened it and made it more alive. 
We agree to find progress in the 
world’s knowledge, in the spread 
of information, in comfort: we find 
progress in the growth of sensitive- 
ness alike to pain and. panic, to cru- 
elty and to a dread of truth. But we 
agree that certain forces are un- 


























touched by it—namely, holiness and 
art. Primitive art, such as Homer’s, 
or that of Phidias, is still unchal- 
lenged; nor is holiness—which is 
the love of God—any more devel- 
oped now than it was when Christ 
first built up souls. The lesser 
things grow, for they are temporal; 
the greater grow not, for they never 
die. 

Yet we welcome as Catholics the 
patient labours of these men who 
have, at such loss and with such lit- 
tle personal reward, helped to open 
for us a new casement, a magic case- 
ment which reveals a fuller view of 
the world of God. We are debtors 
to all of them for their researches. 
They have been schoolmasters to us 
in Christ. 

Science has been badly served 
sometimes by those amongst the sci- 
entists who have forgotten the lim- 
its of their craft, by those who 
would command dogma to come into 
line with science, for science claims 
to be always challengeable and never 
final. How untrue to his mission 
was the President of the British As- 
sociation when he quoted with ap- 
proval Professor Elliot Smith’s state- 
ment that “the human brain reveals 
no formation of any sort that is not 
present in the brain of the gorilla 
or chimpanzee.” Formation of any 
sort? He should have said, material 
formation. This is the type of state- 
ment, set in italics by Sir Arthur 
Keith, that is wholly unscientific 
and therefore michievous, mislead- 
ing and untrue. It is as foolish for 
scientists to stray into theology as 
for theologians to stray into science. 
Each in his own line and in his own 
method has a noble art to learn and 
teach, for wisdom is of the whole 
man at his uttermost: wisdom im- 
plies a noble intelligence enlightened 
by faith. We have lost sympathy 
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with the fury of Wilberforce and 
the boisterousness of Huxley. Time 
has proved both of them wrong. We 
can be sure—in spite of the philos- 
opher’s natural impatience with sci- 
ence and of the scientist’s with phi- 
losophy—that what is true in sci- 
ence will reappear in the Catholic 


creed. 
—Bepe Jarrett, O.P., in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), October, 1927. 
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A GUILD FoR CATHOLIC NURSES. 


One of the movements in Catho- 
lic life in our day is the revival of 
the guild principle which was so 
great a force in the life of Christen- 
dom in the Middle Ages. The need 
of being banded together to face the 
difficulties of life and the trials of 
their profession has turned men to 
the study of the old ways, and from 
them they have learned that our 
forefathers had an excellent means 
of meeting these difficulties. The 
guild principle was that all men in 
a common occupation should sanc- 
tify their work by associating it in 
the closest fashion with religion. It 
should have its headquarters at the 
parish church, or if more than a pa- 
rochial work, at the Cathedral. There 
was set aside for the use of the guild 
a chapel in which Mass was said for 
the members of the guild living and 
dead, and for the many intentions 
of the work they were doing. The 
smaller guilds met in the chapel, 
even for their guild business, while 
the larger ones met in the guildhall 
of the town. 

There are now established in Lon- 
don several guilds based upon the 
old guild principle. The Catholic 
Evidence Guild has in view the 
bonding for strength and comrade- 
ship of all those Catholics who are 
workers for the conversion of Eng- 
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land by propaganda in the street 
and other places where men congre- 
gate. The work is increased and 
better done if men have companions 
in their labour. The association in 
the guild gives new strength and 
courage to those who are engaged in 
the work. The Catholic Stage Guild 
joins in one body all those who are 
working on the stage and who pro- 
fess in common the Catholic Faith, 
and there is no doubt that many 
have been helped spiritually and 
materially by the comradeship that 
such a guild fosters. At the Cathe- 
dral the Catholic Police Guild has 
its headquarters, and it bands to- 
gether all those men of our Faith 
who are engaged in this vast metrop- 
olis on the work of keeping the 
peace. 

A new work is to be begun here 
shortly, and of this same kind, 
namely, the formation of a Guild 
for Catholic Nurses. Undoubtedly 
this is one of the needs of the 
Church in our day, for our nurses, 
engaged in a most noble profession 
—that of helping us in our direst 
need—can and should sanctify 
their work by the steady and con- 
stant practice of religion. For in 
this way alone can the great work 
of charity which is a nurse’s pro- 
fession become more than a profes- 
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sional thing, and bring great graces 
and blessings on her life. But the 
difficulties a nurse has to meet are 
not only, or even chiefly, spiritual. 
In the course of her professional 
work a nurse to-day meets with 
grave moral difficulties. Living and 
working as we are in a pagan world, 
where the idea of right and wrong 
as absolutes has long passed away, 
everyone who tries to live a good life 
is faced with unending troubles, and 
a nurse, because she is always deal- 
ing with the troubles of others as 
well as her own, has a greater re- 
sponsibility than most of us. The 
moral issue is ever on the sur- 
face, and a nurse needs all the help 
religion and the comradeship her 
fellow Catholic nurses can give 
her. 

In Westminster the Cardinal 
Archbishop has begun the reorgani- 
sation of the Catholic Nurses’ 
Guild by removing it to the Cathe- 
dral as its centre. The guild will 
not confine itself to spiritual things 
only, but will also endeavour to help 
the members socially and from a 
professional point of view, so that, 
in the true sense of the guilds of old, 
every side of the common ground 
of association will be thought of. 


—Westminster Cathedral Chronicle (Lon- 
don), August, 1927. 
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Editorial Comment. 


IS is not to be a sermon, but it 
commences with a _ text, St. 
Paul’s stirring words to the Corin- 
thians, and through them to the 
whole world, “Who is weak and I 
am not weak? Who is scandalized 
and Iam not on fire?” Immediately 
you understand; I am about to make 
an attempt to arouse your indigna- 
tion, about something or other. That 
is a difficult thing to do, though 
there be a common opinion that it 
is easy, even too easy, to “inflame 
the multitude,” as the conservatives 
say. If you think it easy, try it. 
Go out and find a noble cause to be 
championed, or a great wrong to be 
righted, and then try to get your 
friends and neighbors interested, 
not to say excited 
Something to over it. You will find 
Get Excited it quite easy to get 
About. yourself ablaze, un- 
less you are of a tor- 
pid temperament, or have a slug- 
gish ‘liver. But to warm up other 
people to zeal for a holy cause, or 
to indignation against some great 
injustice, is another matter. “I have 
loved justice and hated iniquity,” 
said Hildebrand, “and therefore I 
die in exile!” He died in exile and 
he had lived in loneliness. People 
dislike what they call an “agitator.” 
He makes many enemies and few 
friends. Even his friends tell him, 
“You take life too seriously. Why 
not accept the universe? Bigger men 
than you have tried to rectify the 
wrongs of the world, and have died 
of a broken heart.” And so on. 


REMEMBER with what emotion 
I first heard of the “enthusiasm 
for humanity” that burned in the 


heart of St. Gregory the Great. There 
was never a human being in any 
corner of the world suffering injus- 
tice, but the great Pope fairly blazed 
with desire and determination to 
rescue the victim and punish the op- 
pressor. “If ever,” said my profes- 
sor of history, “there was a man who 
exemplified the Scripture, ‘Blessed 
are they who hunger and thirst for 
justice,’ it was Gregory.” And he 
made the point that Gregory lived up 
to the meaning of his name, “the 
watchful one.” 

This too I consider to be one of 
the many magnificent notes in the 
personality of St. Paul. If he does 
say so himself, he burst into fire 
immediately when he heard of op- 
pression. He wept with those that 
wept, rejoiced with those that re- 
joiced and made himself the cham- 
pion of those that were oppressed. 
As with Gregory, so with Paul, the 
whole world was not too large to 
be included in his heart. Doubt- 
less it was that characteristic that 
made him the universal apostle. 
He was as eager for the welfare of 
Onesimus, the runaway slave (for 
whose sake he wrote the charming 
Epistle to Philemon), as he was for 
the salvation of King Agrippa whom 
he almost persuaded to be a Chris- 
tian. 

Indeed it might be maintained 
that there never was a truly great 
man, at least in the 
Christian sense, who The First 
had not the gift of Mark ofa 
sympathy with the Hero. 
afflicted, together 
with indignation against all oppres- 
sion. (In spite of me, this editorial 
is becoming suspiciously like a ser- 
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mon—perhaps that is one of the un- 
spoken reasons why my friend and 
neighbor Michael Williams of The 
Commonweal seems to think that 
clergymen should not be editors; 
they will preach, even on paper.) 
But sermon or no sermon, isn’t it 
true that your great heroes, from 
Our Savior down, are those who 
have fought the good fight for hu- 
manity, and especially those who 
have been punished for helping 
mankind? Who are your heroes? 
Robert Emmet? or Abraham Lin- 
coln? or William Lloyd Garrison? 
thank heaven, there are hundreds 
of them totally unselfish, beau- 
tifully reckless of what might hap- 
pen to them provided they could suc- 
ceed in getting justice done for some 
one, black or white, at home or 
abroad. Even Lord Byron, the rascal 
and reprobate, was admirable in one 
thing, zeal for the liberation of the 
Greeks. I remember with what dis- 
appointment, indeed with a kind of 
personal chagrin, I heard a friend, 
in many respects a charitable man, 
say that the sufferings of the Ar- 
menians under Turkish tyranny, 
were nothing to him. They were 
too far away, and the only Armen- 
ians he knew, in America, needed no 
sympathy! The same deplorable 
lack of broad vision makes some 
Catholics say, “Let’s take care of our 
own,” when the Pope and the hier- 
archy attempt to stimulate zeal for 
the missions in China, or Japan, or 
India. Some people can hardly rise 
even to an affectation of interest in 
the remote heathen. It is nothing 
to them that a billion of their fel- 
low human beings are in the direst 
of all misfortunes, idolatry or gross 
superstition. (Now it is a sermon. 
But just a moment. It won’t be long 
now and I am really coming to 
something close at hand.) 
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The conclusion of the homily is 
this: we are not Christians if we 
harden our hearts against the mis- 
fortunes of others, or if our blood 
continues to flow placidly through 
our veins when we hear of injustice 
and cruelty, even to a slave or a 
criminal. 


OW, turn to Harper’s Magazine 

for October, and read the article 
by Oswald Garrison Villard, on the 
“Third Degree” as administered to 
suspected criminals in this enlight- 
ened Christian land, at the end of 
the first quarter of the twentieth 
century. But just a moment: did 
you see the Prison Ship that lay in 
the Hudson River for some months, 
and later made the rounds of the 
principal American ports? And do 
you recall the chains, the whipping 
post, the cask of salt water into 
which the prisoners were dipped, 
just after they had been flogged, 
while their backs were still bloody 
from the whip? Or, when you were 
in England, did you go to the Tower 
of London and see the racks and the 
thumb-screws, the Iron Virgin, and 
the other fiendish devices of torture, 
evidences of “man’s inhumanity to 
man”? Did your blood boil at the 
very thought of the cruelties that 
men wrought upon their brothers 
in bygone days? And did you 
piously thank God that no such 
things, nor anything even remotely 
approaching such tortures, could 
be inflicted nowadays, and that our 
present civilization wouldn’t permit 
those things to be doné to a dog, not 
to say a human being? 

Well then, read what Mr. Villard 
has to say about the “Third Degree.” 
Don’t stop right here, and say “Who 
is this Villard? Isn’t he the radical 
who edits The Nation?” Yes, but 
what does that matter? Fas est et 
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ab hoste doceri. Take the truth 
from whatever source it comes. 
Listen then to an eyewitness’s de- 
scription of the third degree. 


“THE ‘shellacin’ has started. Blow 
after blow from the rubber hose, 
blackjacks, and night-sticks. The 
prisoners fall to the floor. The blood 
pours from their faces. They spit 
and cough blood. The detectives, 
still in a white rage, look at them. 
The door opens. A 
young policeman in 
uniform pokes his 
head in. ‘You fellers 
is easy with ’em,’ he says. ‘Is that 
so?’ roars a detective and kicks a 
prisoner in the face, pulls him to his 
feet, props him against the desk, 
then with the butt end of his revolv- 
er makes a gash in his head. The 
three prisoners go to the hospital.” 
Mr. Villard declares that this bar- 
baric business took place in New 
York, and he gives the name of the 
man who reports it, Mr. A. C. Sedg- 
wick, of the Times, an eyewitness. 
The story was written by him for 
The Nation. If it be not true, there 
is a good chance for the police com- 
missioner to institute a suit for libel 
against Mr. Sedgwick, Mr. Villard, 
The Nation and Harper’s Magazine. 
Let us watch for the announcement 
of that lawsuit in the daily papers. 
If the suit is brought, Mr. Villard 
may call upon Magistrate Corrigan 
to testify, for he quotes him as say- 
ing, “The third degree is a wide- 
spread practice” in New York. 


The “Third 
Degree.” 


UT consider another species of 
torture which a former chief of 
police in Seattle says was “highly 
recommended by the police of other 
cities” : 
“The prisoner is given a heavy 
iron ball and told to place it in a slot 
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in the end of his cell. 


This slot, 
they show him, is opened by a trig- 
ger from which depends a length of 
stout cord. The prisoner is then 
bound and thrown on the floor in 
such a manner that 

his head is under Devilish 


the slot. One of his 
legs then is lifted 
at right angles to his body and 
the release cord is tied to his foot. 
So long as he can keep the leg up- 
right he is in no danger. While he 
is kept in this position, the prisoner 
is questioned, the police comment- 
ing at intervals on the agony he 
must be suffering in trying to hold 
the aching leg upright. Prisoners 
sometimes become unconscious 
through fear and pain. The ‘catch’ 
of the plan is that, while he is being 
bound, a detective has removed the 
shot and has put in its place a rub- 
ber ball!” 

The chief who narrates this as 
happening “in other cities,” con- 
fessed to the use in his own city, 
Seattle, of an electrically-wired car- 
pet covering the entire floor of the 
cell. When the current is turned 
on, he said, “sparks fly and the pris- 
oner leaps, screaming in agony into 
the air ... It is not fatal, its effects 
are not lasting and it leaves no 
marks.” 

Then there is the record of John 
Campanella, arrested in East St. 
Louis on suspicion of knowing 
about a murder. He “died from the 
third degree beatings” and “his 
body was hung up in his cell, to 
make it appear that he had commit- 
ted suicide, but a coroner’s physi- 
cian found no evidence of strangu- 
lation.” 

In that case there was some sem- 
blance of justice being done to those 
responsible. The chief of police, 
the chief of detectives and seven 


Ingenuity. 
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other officials were “reduced to the 
rank of patrolmen and suspended 
for thirty days.” If they were guilty, 
their crime was murder, or at least 
manslaughter, and for this they 
were reduced and suspended. Un- 
usual punishment but not particu- 
larly cruel! 


7 return to New York. Mr. Vil- 
lard continues: “On May 3ist 
George Pons complained to Commis- 
sioner Warren that when he re- 
ported the murder of a friend he was 
beaten for an entire night and a rope 

around his neck was 


The pulled every now 
American and then. Two days 
Inquisition. later he was dis- 


charged from a po- 
lice court as innocent. His appeal 
for an inquiry and punishment of 
the guilty will have no effect if the 
usual precedents are followed. He 
got off well, for he was only tem- 
porarily crippled. Others have re- 
ceived fractured skulls. One Krauss, 
arrested in Jamaica [New York 
City] on suspicion, was found to be 
entirely innocent, but the rubber 
hose, used while a police captain 
looked on, put out the sight of his 
left eye—nobody punished and no 
redress.” 


N one:case amongst those recorded 

by Mr. Villard, a representa- 
tive of the Society of Penal In- 
formation, William B. Cox, found 
that one member of a gang had 
a “lacerated head and bad body 
bruises,” another “fractured ribs, a 
fractured arm, lacerated head and 
temple, and body bruises”; a third a 
“lacerated head, finger and leg,” 
while a fourth, O’Brien by name 
(Mr. Villard thinks the name sig- 
nificant), “got off with only a slight 
black eye.” 
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Mr. Villard asserts that he had be- 
fore him as he wrote, “thirty-three 
other cases culled from the daily 
press of the metropolis by a neces- 
sarily superficial perusal of the files 
of the last few years.” And he de- 
clares that “no New York police offi- 
cial can truthfully pretend that the 
‘third degree’ is not in constant use.” 
He says, “Every police reporter 
knows of the regular occurrence” of 
these brutalities. “Not only the crim- 
inals, but masses of innocent people 
know of these incidents and are 
aware that they not only contravene 
rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, but that they are permitted or 
encouraged by mayors, commission- 
ers of safety and chiefs of police.” 

I need quote no more—though 
there is much more that cries for 
notice in that terrible article. 

But I wonder, though I hope I 
need not doubt,—what is the reac- 
tion in the minds of all Catholics 
who read of these atrocities? No 
Christian I hope, will make an at- 
tempt to justify them. The prac- 
tice of torture to elicit confes- 
sion is contrary to the primary prin- 
ciples of justice, or, as Pope Nicholas 
I. said more than a thousand years 
ago, it is “contrary to all law human 
and divine.” Indeed that statement 
of the ancient Pope might have been 
written to-day about the “third de- 
gree.” Itis perfectly 


apropos: “If a thief Pope 
or a robber is ar- St. Nicholas 
rested and denies to the 
that he is guilty, you Bulgarians. 


say that the judge 

has him beaten about the head and 
whipped about the body with iron 
rods until he confesses the truth, 
but such proceedings are contrary 
to the law of God and man, for a 
confession ought to be spontaneous, 
not forced: it ought to be free and 
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not the result of violence. A pris- 
oner may endure all the torments 
you inflict upon him without con- 
fessing anything. Is not that a 
disgrace to the judge and an evident 
proof of his inhumanity! If on the 
contrary, a prisoner under stress of 
torture, acknowledges himself guilty 
of a crime he never committed is 
not the one who forced him to lie 
guilty of a heinous crime?” That 
papal protest was written in 863 and 
sent to the Bulgarians, who at that 
early date were barbarians. But 
even the barbarians did not lie about 
their custom of torture. They de- 
clared it, and asked the Pope’s ad- 
vice about it. Furthermore, the tor- 
ture was apparently not done in se- 
cret, but in the presence of a judge. 
But with us, though we pretend to 
have graduated out of barbarism 
hundreds of years ago, illegal vio- 
lence is done in secret, and then the 
perpetrators lie about it. Our civi- 
lization seems to have made us more 
shrewd, but at least in this instance 
less merciful. 


HOPE that no reader will arise to 

remind me that the use of torture 
was revived in Christendom hun- 
dreds of years after Pope St. Nich- 
olas. Is any modern man proud of 
that fact? It is a pity that civiliza- 
tion doesn’t progress steadily, and 
in a straight line. Unfortunately it 
goes round in circles; periods of 
light alternate with periods of dark- 
ness, or day and night succeed each 
other while the earth revolves. We 
have been in the sunlight for some 
centuries. It may be that the dark 
is due again. It will surely come, 
and it will be hastened, if officers 
of the law act unlawfully, doing be- 
hind closed doors what they dare 
not do in open court. Better that 
ten thousand criminals escape than 
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that those who fight crime should 
be criminals themselves. To put it 
succinctly, the “third degree” is un- 
wise as well as unjust. It will pro- 
duce crime, rather than check it. 
Public opinion should put an end 
to it—and immediately. 


-— 
—_— 





S a bit of comic relief in the 
midst of a tragedy, it may rest 
us to consider another kind of en- 
counter between criminals and offi- 
cers of the law. Two or three 
months ago, in Chicago, a group of 
prisoners was examined by a trio 
of psychiatrists. The learned doc- 
tors of the new sci- 


ence came to the The Intel- 
conclusion (or per-  lectuals vs. 
haps we should say the Imbe- 
corroborated their ciles. 


foregone conclusion) 

that criminals are criminals because 
they are lacking in intelligence, or, 
as the newspaper reporters put it, 
because they haven’t enough wrin- 
kles in their brains. Doubtless the 
doctors obtained sufficient scientific 
evidence to justify their conclusions. 
If so, they ought to let the public see 
their entire report, or at least a 
fuller account of what happened 
than appeared in the public press. 
Until we see the entire proceedings 
the joke seems to have been on the 
doctors. They asked one criminal, 
“Big Joe,” “If you have four apples 
and nine pears, how many have 
you?” Big Joe came back with the 
“snappy retort,” “If I have four dol- 
lars and nine cents, and meet a cop- 
per, I will have nothing.” 

“What is your definition of a cop- 
per?” was asked of another, called 
“Dingbat.” Dingbat replied, “A 
legalized grafter.” The score stands 
two to nothing in favor of the im- 
beciles. And, incidentally, there 
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may be more than a “wise crack” in 
the answer of Dingbat and Big Joe. 
Can it be that “coppers” take 
“graft?” Those who are worrying, 
if anybody is worrying, over Chi- 
cago’s reputation as the premier city 
in the world for crime, may do well 
to run down that clue. 

Again a question: “What is 
meant by Christmas?” Dingbat an- 
swers, “Something a copper thinks 
comes every day.” And one more: 
“Why is the doctor here?” It was 
Big Joe’s turn to reply: “To test my 
sanity. The only trouble is there 
are no coppers here.” The crooks 
seem to have made a clean sweep 
of the series. There seems to have 
been enough wrinkles in the brain 
of Dingbat and Big Joe. Perhaps 
there is only one “wrinkle” in 
the brain of the psychiatrists,—the 
theory that criminals are only men- 
tally deficient. That is the kind of 
wrinkle that ought to be ironed out. 


-— 
—_ 





EGULAR readers of these edi- 
torials, have, I suppose, become 
familiar with my pet thesis that 
what Catholics need nowadays is 
more men who combine the schol- 
ar’s knowledge with the journalist’s 
or orator’s power of expression. 
True scholarship is a rare posses- 
sion, but still rarer is the power to 
use one’s scholarship for the bene- 
fit of the masses. Yet knowledge 
is to a degree fu- 


Is Deep tile unless it can 
Knowledge communicate itself. 
Incom- In some imaginary, 
municable? ideal world, it is 


conceivable that in- 
communicable knowledge would be 
a blessing. But here and now, in 
this very real world, scholarship for 
its own sake is an extravagance and 
an unwarrantable luxury, like art 








for art’s sake. The world is crying 
aloud for knowledge and wisdom. 
To have it, and lock it up in one’s 
mind is acrime. Bonum est diffusi- 
vum sui, says St. Thomas. What- 
ever is, good tends to diffuse itself. 
Furthermore, the man who can pass 
on his knowledge to the multitudes, 
is preferable to the savant whose 
thoughts are so great, and whose 
wisdom is so deep that he cannot 
make anyone understand it. The 
acme of futility is the knowledge of 
the man who is alleged to have said, 
“There are only twelve men in all 
the world who understand me, and 
they don’t understand me.” In that 
case, wisdom might as well be folly, 
and knowledge ignorance. But 
amongst a certain set of scholars 
there is a contempt for the vulgar 
horde, the “savage tribe who eat 
and sleep and who know not me.” 
They take no pains to conceal their 
disdain for the scholar who hap- 
pens to have the power of “popu- 
larizing” his knowledge. They seem 
to think that his scholarship cannot 
be genuine if he can write it or tell 
it to the people. 

Sometimes, of course, their sus- 
picions and their dislikes are war- 
ranted. Men who can speak to the 
crowds are in many cases superfi- 
cial. But there are others—a few— 
who know a great deal and know it 
accurately, and can also tell it. 
These are the real masters of knowl- 
edge. 


FIND in one of Glenn Frank’s 

syndicated articles a rather strik- 
ing expression of this idea. I dare 
say that Dr. Frank wouldn’t claim 
to be a great scholar. In fact he is 
perhaps one of those to whom the 
ultra-learned point as an example 
of superficiality. But listen to what 
he says: “The most valuable man 
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of our time, is the scholar genius 
who combines the burrowing quali- 
ties of the mole, with the singing 
qualities of the lark, the man who 
is master alike of the science of re- 
search and the art of expression. 
We have always had the burrowing 
mole; in universities ...we have dei- 
fied the patient plodder. We have 
always been a bit suspicious of the 
singing lark.” 

Just so, answers the idolater of 
high-brow learning. “The mole and 
the lark combined would be a queer 
fish. It simply doesn’t happen.” 
Well, perhaps that particular freak 
doesn’t occur in nature. But what 
Dr. Frank refers to in his rather 
extreme metaphor, the mastery of 
knowledge and expression, does 
happen. He goes on to quote Count 
Keyserling whose mole is the schol- 
ar, and whose lark is the journal- 
ist: 

“To-day,” he says, “the true in- 
termediary of the spiritual is not 
the writer of ponderous tomes, but 
the journalist. It is true enough that 

journalistic tech- 


Journalists nique does not al- 
Not Neces- ways serve the finest 
sarily Con- spirit. But this does 
temptible. not in any wise al- 


ter the fact that to- 
day this is the kind of technique 
which can achieve most. 

“Very few have the time and the 
taste for the reading of heavy vol- 
umes. For them, scientific values 
must be prepared in the compactest 
and most practical form if they are 
to assimilate them. 

“And further, be it noted that this 
circumstance does not in itself indi- 
cate superficiality on the part of the 
reader, but rather a higher devel- 
opment of the intellect. 

“He who catches the drift of a 
matter in the content of a brief 
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phrase is as absolutely superior to 
the one who needs laborious argu- 
mentation as the man of pithy ex- 
pression is to the man of pompous 
phraseology. 

“That the journalistic gift is in 
itself no indication of inferiority is 
proved by the single fact that, with- 
out exception, all great statesmen 
were, in their manipulation of the 
masses, masters of the journalistic 
method and that the ablest directors 
of our time have come from the 
ranks of the journalists. 

“The gift in question means in it- 
self nothing more nor less than the 
capacity for brief, telling and ef- 
fective expression. What else, in- 
deed, was characteristic of the most 
effective among the profound spirits 
of all time—be they Kings or sages 
—if not this very gift? Were they 
not all to this extent not simply 
journalists, but indeed super-jour- 
nalists?” 

Speaking particularly for the 
Catholic people, I pray Heaven to 
send us some of these. We have 
the greatest of all philosophies and 
the most sublime of all religions. 
We can use one of these geniuses to 
good advantage, to get our message 
to the multitude. 


in 
—_ 





HE latest great prize fight is 

over. And I hope the public was 
so surfeited with newspaper gabble 
about it that they can stand no more 
for awhile. But out of the midst 
of the mass of nonsense that was 
published in the daily papers, there 
was one thing worth perpetuating. 
It is found—of all places—in a 
Hearst paper, signed by Damon Run- 
yon. It was written on the eve of 
the great event. It is journalistic 
stuff for the greater part, but there 
is a “kick” in the last line. 
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“The little torch of civilization 
sputters feebly to-night against the 
furious flares of human savagery. 
A great prize fight impends. 

“Lo, the veneer of centuries of en- 
lightenment peels away in the bra- 
zier of primitive emotions, and a na- 
tion dedicated to progress and uplift 
stands by, breathless, hopeful of 
blood and broken bones, as two men 
strip to their breech clouts for a 
battle with their fists. 

“In one of the most advanced 
cities in all the world, on a field me- 
morial to its soldier dead, where 
only a few months ago were reared 
the altars of the greatest spiritual 
revival this country has ever known 
—the Eucharistic Congress—Gene 
Tunney and Jack Dempsey meet to- 
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morrow night for the heavyweight 
championship.” 

Now, of course, the Eucharistic 
Congress did not permanently con- 
secrate that Stadium, but it does 
seem that there is a certain incon- 
gruity in holding a prize fight in 
what was, for a week at least, a holy 
place. The pity and shame is not 
only that a prize fight should have 
occurred where an altar had been 
erected, but that it remained for a 
non-Catholic to note with particular 
emphasis the impropriety, not to say 
the sacrilege involved. Our Cath- 
olic papers have been woefully silent 
on this matter, and on the business 
of prize fighting generally. Can it 
be that we are losing the fine edge 
of our spiritual sense? 
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Rev. JoHNn J. Burke, C.S.P., 
RECEIVES DOCTORATE. 


An honor very rarely bestowed 
was conferred upon the Rev. John J. 
Burke, C.S.P., General Secretary of 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, in Washington, on October 
14th. The Most Rev. Pietro Fuma- 
soni-Biondi, Apostolic Delegate to 
the United States, made the presen- 
tation of the Doctorate in Sacred 
Theology, honoris causa, conferred 
by the Sacred Congregation of Semi- 
naries and Universities in Rome. 
This honor is given only for excep- 
tional literary excellence or excep- 
tional service to the Church, and 
then only after the most exhaustive 
examination of the writings and acts 
of the person proposed for the 
honor. 

The simple but impressive presen- 
tation ceremony took place at the 
Conference Headquarters on Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Washington. In 
addition to Archbishop Fumasoni- 
Biondi, there were present the Right 
Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, Rector of 
the Catholic University of America, 
the Vice-Rectors, Right Rev. Msgr. 
Edward A. Pace, and Right Rev. 
Msgr. George A. Dougherty, together 
with several members of the faculty 
of the University. The Rev. Thomas 
F. Burke, C.S.P., brother of Father 
John J. Burke, represented the Very 
Rev. Joseph McSorley, Superior Gen- 
eral of the Paulist Fathers. Rev. 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P., editor of 
THE CaTHOLIC Wor.p, and Rev. 


Francis P. Lyons, C.S.P., Superior of 
St. Paul’s College, Washington, also 
attended. 


The Apostolic Delegate 


Events. 








was attended by his secretary, Very 
Rev. Msgr. George L. Leech, and the 
entire staff of the Welfare Confer- 
ence was assembled to witness the 
granting of the degree. 

In part, the degree reads: “Since, 
from approved sources and docu- 
ments, we know that Rev. John J. 
Burke, C.S.P., because of the integ- 
rity of his life, his zeal for religion 
and devotion to the Holy See, as well 
as his knowledge of theology, is 
worthy of the Doctorate of Sacred 
Theology, therefore the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Seminaries and Univer- 
sities, by virtue of the authority 
given it by Pope Pius XI. and with 
the approval of His Grace, the Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco {Chairman 
of the Administrative Committee of 
the N. C. W. C.], and of the Very 
Rev. Joseph McSorley, Superior 
General of the Paulists, solemnly 
creates and declares the aforemen- 
tioned Rev. John J. Burke a Doctor 
of Sacred Theology.” 

His Excellency, the Apostolic 
Delegate, in presenting the degree, 
said: “I am very happy to be the 
first to congratulate you upon the 
conferring of this rare honor on the 
part of the Holy See, as a recogni- 
tion of your merits. In doing that I 
am glad to say that I do it also in 
the name of the Chairman of the 
Administrative Committee of the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, Archbishop Hanna, who has 
given me the pleasure of represent- 
ing him on this occasion. I must 
say to you, and to everybody here 
present, that I have been happy to 
follow your work here. I have 
found that you, in the difficult du- 
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ties of General Secretary of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 
have always acted with the greatest 
prudence, and that you have been 
guided by the highest principles of 
Catholic theology and Catholic dis- 
cipline, and always inspired by the 
noblest ideals of religion and pa- 
triotism. May God grant you long, 
long years for the honor of our Holy 
Mother the Church.” 

Father Burke, who before the 
ceremony had known nothing of the 
honor about to be given him, spoke 
briefly in reply to the words of the 
Apostolic Delegate: 

“This has all come as a great sur- 
prise to me, and I hardly know what 
to say in answer to the honor that 
has been conferred upon me. I wish 
first to express my very deep and 
humble appreciation that this honor 
has come from the Holy Father, to 
serve whom is, I think, the first and 
principal joy of the life and work 
of every Catholic. Under the direc- 
tion of the Administrative Commit- 
tee, my work has been inspired pri- 
marily by but one thought, devotion 
to the Holy See and carrying for- 
ward the cause and the interests of 
the Church of Our Divine Lord 
throughout the world. My grati- 
tude, therefore, to the Holy Father 
first and primarily. 

“And secondly, my gratitude to 
His Excellency, our Beloved Apos- 
tolic Delegate, my superior, and I 
may say, my friend, who has been 
to me both a guide and an inspira- 
tion, and for whom I feel a rever- 
ence and love that can hardly be put 
into words. He has counselled, he 
has been very generous of his time 
and of his encouragement, and on 
this occasion I wish to make public 
recognition of that guidance, and he 
will permit me to say, of that friend- 
ship. 
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“And to all of you who are here 
present, my thanks for your at- 
tendance, my thanks also for your 
hearty applause and for the pleasure 
that you undoubtedly feel in know- 
ing that this honor was conferred 
upon me. 

“I can but say that by the grace 
of God and as far as in me lies, 
I will endeavor to be faithful to the 
oath that I have taken and at every 
opportunity that presents itself, to 
be somewhat worthy of the honor 
that has been conferred upon me, 
and of working for the glory of 
Christ’s Church, for the good name 
of the Holy See throughout the 
world, and for the cause and inter- 
ests of our beloved country.” 

Father Burke has been General 
Secretary of the Welfare Confer- 
ence, which has only within the last 
month received the special approba- 
tion of His Holiness Pope Pius XI. 
(See the Holy Father’s letter quoted 
in THE CaTHOLIC Wor-p, October, 
1927, p. 122), since its inception. In 
that capacity he has had the active 
direction of all the varied activities 
carried on by the N. C. W. C. 

Previous to accepting this ardu- 
ous task, he served as Chairman of 
the Committee on Special War Ac- 
tivities of the National Catholic War 
Council, predecessor of the Confer- 
ence. He also was chosen chairman 
of the Committee of Six, a group 
representing the Churches in the 
United States in war time and hav- 
ing the duty of codrdinating their 
assistance to the United States in the 
prosecution of the war. For his 
eminent services to his country in 
these two capacities, he was award- 
ed the Distinguished Service Medal 
by the War Department. 

THE CaTHOLIC WorLp takes a par- 
ticular interest and pride in this 
honor which has come to Father 
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Burke, for he was its editor for 
eighteen years, from 1904 to 1922. 
He accomplished splendid work 
during these years in raising the lit- 
erary standard of this Paulist 
monthly established by Father 
Hecker. During his editorship, THE 
CaTHOLIC Wortp celebrated its 
Golden Jubilee in April, 1915. A 
second literary landmark was the 
Shakespeare tercentenary number 
of 1916, containing valuable articles 
from Shakespearean scholars. But 
the crowning achievement of Father 
Burke’s editorial years was the 
Dante Number in September, 1921, 
which merited a Dante Memorial 
Medal from the National Dante 
Committee of the Italy-American 
Society. 

Rev. John J. Burke was at one 
time Chairman of the Catholic Press 
Association. He is the author of 
Life and Literature, St. Teresa, An 
Autobiography, and Book of Foun- 
dations, and there has just come 
from Longmans, Christ in the Chris- 
tian Life According to St. Paul, a 
translation from the French by Rev. 
J. Duperray. 


-_ 
—_— 





THE ROMAN QUESTION. 


THE Osservatore Romano, semi- 
official organ of the Vatican, on two 
successive days carried editorials on 
the Roman Question in answer to 
two articles that had appeared re- 
cently in Milanese newspapers, one 
by Senator Giovanni Gentile, form- 
erly Minister of Public Instruction in 
Mussolini’s cabinet, the other by the 
Premier’s brother Arnaldo. The 
Senator thinks the present “Law of 
Guarantees” is the best and most 
satisfactory solution; the other 
writer maintains that Fascism must 
find another and better solution. 
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The Osservatore replies editori- 
ally: “We do not see why Italy can- 
not create a State whereof the 
Church, as Senator Gentile himself 
admits, has need in order to per- 
form its spiritual functions in the 
world. Italy violently destroyed 
the state of things which had been 
built up through centuries. There- 
fore she alone can restore it. 

“She can restore it, if not in its 
former proportions, at least in a 
measure necessary to guarantee the 
visible independence of our govern- 
ment of souls. Italy can restore it 
without committing suicide, because 
we do not see how our tiny State 
could ever destroy Italy. 

“This is Italy’s duty. Reparation, 
which, according to the moral law, 
is binding not only on individuals 
but also on States, must be made by 
him who caused the damage. Resti- 
tution must be made by him who 
took away. 

“The Pope must be a temporal 
ruler of an independent State, ‘how- 
ever small,’” the paper asserts, and 
adds: 

“Only Italy, which robbed the 
Holy See of its territory in 1870, can 
set matters right again now by ced- 
ing enough territory for a new Papal 
State. If Italy agree to this, the 
Vatican is willing to resume rela- 
tions of amity without demanding 
guarantees by the foreign powers 
or international courts.” 

The second editorial of the Vati- 
can paper points out that this Ro- 
man Question is an international 
problem in the sense that it interests 
Catholics of the whole world, but 
not in the sense that other Powers 
would be asked for suggestions of 
a solution, or certainly not to im- 
pose a solution. The Pope alone, 
the Osservatore observes, is em- 
powered to speak for the Church in 
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this connection. The editorial con- 
cludes with a summary of argu- 
ments: 

“Absolute necessities of a reli- 
gious nature render it absolutely 
necessary for the Pope to be in a 
condition of liberty and independ- 
ence, not only real and perfect, 
but also manifest to the faithful of 
the world. 

“Till this has been obtained in 
such a way as to satisfy the Pontiff, 
the same absolute necessities of a 
religious nature render it necessary 
for the Holy See to maintain the 
state of hostility created in 1870. 

“Any attempt at a solution made 
by one side alone is destined to fail 
because it has not the approval of 
him who is head of the Catholic 
world and who alone, as far as re- 
ligious interests are concerned, can 
be the supreme judge of the solu- 
tion and relative guarantees.” 

A week later the Foglio d’Ordini, 
official organ of the Fascist Party, 
contained a reply, a courteous but 
firm refusal to consider a restora- 
tion of any of the temporal power 
“even in the most reduced form.” 
The editorial concludes with these 
words: 

“In view of the manifestation in 
these days of Fascists who really 
are aware of the power and charac- 
ter of the Fascist régime, we must 
avoid two antithetic positions, both 
of which are equally far removed 
from the truth: the position of those 
who dogmatically affirm the impos- 
sibility of solving the Roman ques- 
tion and the position of those who 
believe the question soluble easily 
and speedily. 

“There never has existed a knot 
in the whole of history which was 
not untied by force or patience or 
sagacity. This applies also to the 
Roman question. 
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“The Fascist régime, which has 
before it the whole twentieth cen- 
tury, can succeed—without abdi- 
cating to anybody the fundamental 
rights of the State—in matters 
where semi-liberalism has failed af- 
ter repeated attempts. 

“The conclusion of the matter is 
that it is difficult, but not impos- 
sible.” 


<i 
> 





AMERICAN LEGION CONVENTION 
IN Paris. 


THE Paris Convention of the 
American Legion opened on the 
morning of September 19th, in the 
Trocadero Palace. Four thousand 
of the A. E. F. were assembled. Na- 
tional Commander, Howard P. Sav- 
age presided; President Domergue, 
Marshal Foch, and members of the 
French Cabinet were present. The 
gathering was noisy and enthusias- 
tic; there were speeches of hearty 
welcome by French officials, bands 
played, the Legionnaires sang and 
cheered, Commander Savage /pro- 
claimed, “Lafayette, we've come 
back again! The second A. E. F. 
is here!” 

The great parade that same day, 
20,000 strong, of men and women, 
marched under the Are de Tri- 
omphe, and each detachment laid 
a wreath on the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier, till there was a 
small mountain of flowers when the 
last of the long procession had 
passed. Marshal Foch and General 
Pershing, side by side, reviewed the 
parade from pavilions in the Place 
de la Concorde. 

A feature of the next day’s pro- 
ceeding was an impromptu speech 
by Mayor Walker of New York. It 
was noted that the theme of nearly 
all the speeches was “Peace.” Fre- 




















quent denunciation of war by the 
men who had fought in the great- 
est war of history, impressed all the 
newspaper correspondents who were 
covering the Legion Convention. 
Edward Elwell Spafford of New 
York, was elected National Com- 
mander of the Legion before this 
historic Convention adjourned. 





CATHOLIC CHARITIES CONFERENCE, 


Tue thirteenth meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Char- 
ities was held this year in Los An- 
geles, Calif., September 4th-8th. It 
was by far the largest Catholic gath- 
ering ever held in that city. The 
sessions opened with Pontifical Mass 
in St. Vibiana’s Cathedral, celebrated 
by Archbishop Hanna of San Fran- 
cisco; the sermon was preached by 
Bishop Howard of Oregon City. In 
a colorful setting on the campus of 
Loyola College, four thousand peo- 
ple gathered that night for a concert 
and for the first general meeting 
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of the Conference. 
Los Angeles and San Diego, Right 
Rev. John J. Cantwell, D.D., made 


The Bishop of 


the opening address. A feature of 
this meeting, and, indeed, of the 
whole four days, was the spirited 
talk on “The Child in the Drifting 
Home,” by Bernard J. Fagan, Chief 
Probation Officer in the Children’s 
Court, New York. 

The religious aspect of social 
work was heavily stressed, but hard- 
ly any phase of this many-sided 
work was left untouched during the 
days which followed. Problems of 
particular sections of the country 
were considered, work among im- 
migrants on the Pacific Coast, hos- 
pitals and settlement houses, were 
discussed, even Literature as an In- 
terpreter of Modern Social Prob- 
lems was the subject of a paper by 
Mrs. Kathleen Norris. The popula- 
tion of Los Angeles, both Catholic 
and non-Catholic, did everything 


possible for the comfort and enter- 
tainment of the delegates and their 
friends. 











Our Contributors. 


Henry Jones Forp (“A Change 
of Base’) was for some years before 
his death in 1925, on the retired list 
of the faculty of Princeton Univer- 
sity, where he had been Professor 
of Politics since 1908. He had a 
distinguished career as editor and 
author and was a recognized au- 
thority in the field of political 
science. 


KATHERINE Brécy, Litt.D. (“Re- 
ality”), in whose prose even, one 
senses unmistakably the poet, gives 
us proof of her authentic gift in 
this month’s contribution. The 


poem is inspired by a line from Paul 
Claudel of whom Miss Brégy has 
made an exhaustive study, her fine 
appreciation of him in her book, 


Poets and Pilgrims, reprinted from 
The Dublin Review, being the long- 
est on the subject ever printed in 
English. 


BENJAMIN MUSSER (“Poet’s 
Pack”) is well-known to our read- 
ers for his stimulating articles on 
literary subjects, as well as for his 
distinctive verse. 


ARTHUR WALLACE Peacn (“A 
Guest of Life’), a member of the 
English faculty of Norwich Univer- 
sity, Northfield, Vt., is a contributor 
whose verse appears frequently in 
various high class periodicals, be- 
sides our own. 


FREDERICK SKERRY (“A Portrait 
of a Gentleman”), a Bostonian by 
birth, education and residence, has 
made a particular study of art and 
architecture and now devotes most 


of his time to writing. His work 
has appeared in the Architectural 
Record, Collier's, and other publi- 
cations. This is his first contribu- 
tion to THE CaTHOLIC WorRLD. 


Herspert H. YeEAMeEs (“Ora Pro 
Nobis”), first introduced to our 
readers three years ago by his beau- 
tiful sonnet sequence, “Pilgrim 
Sonnets,” is Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature in Hobart 
College, Geneva, N. Y. 


Henry B. Binsse (“Martyrs of 
the French Revolution”), whose 
name has not appeared in our col- 
umns for several years, is the son of 
Louis B. Binsse, the late Papal 
Consul General in New York, him- 
self a contributor to THE CATHOLIC 
Wok Lp in its early life. Mr. Binsse 
is a graduate of Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, now living in 
Washington, D. C. 


Rev. ALBERT R. Banpini (“Those 
Curious Men”), pastor of St. Jo- 
seph’s Church, Cotati, Calif., is a 
frequent and valued contributor. He 
was born in Florence and was called 
to this country in 1907 by Bishop 
McQuaid of Rochester, to teach 
Latin and Greek in St. Andrew’s 
College. He has been a resident of 
California since 1914 and is a mem- 
ber of the California Bar. 


RutH Russevt (“The Threshold 
of Quiet”), a new contributor, is a 
resident of Chicago, who has trav- 
eled extensively through Ireland and 
is the author of What’s the Matter 
With Ireland? published in 1920. 
























Apa P. (Mrs. Freperick C.) Mc- 
Cormick (“The Scandalous Fun- 
eral”), of Williamsport, Pa., will be 
remembered as the author of the 
article, “Wanted: A Place to Pray,” 
published in THE CaTHOLic WorLD 
of October, 1923, under the pseudo- 
nym of Charity Howard. It occa- 
sioned much favorable comment, 
and is even yet in demand. 


ELLEN SEAWELL (“Miracles”), 
whose first contribution we pub- 
lished last December, holds an im- 
portant position in the Post Office 
at Norfolk, Va., an enviable war rec- 
ord, and an_ established place 
amongst the poets of the South. 


Mary G. CuHapwick (“An Aus- 
tralian Poet”) is English by birth, 
but spends most of her time on the 
Continent, particularly in Rome. 
Her travels have taken her as far as 
Africa and Australia. Miss Chad- 
wick’s article, “Marriage and Coer- 
cion,” was the leading feature of our 
April, 1927, number. She writes 
poetry as well as prose for The 
Month, The Dublin Review, The 
American Catholic Quarterly, etc. 


GeorGe Cecit (“The Globe-Trot- 
ter in India”), a cosmopolitan jour- 
nalist, gives us another interesting 
article inspired by his extensive 
travels in far-off lands. 


Paut Dent, SJ., (“To Any 
Saint”), is an American Jesuit 
scholastic at present studying Scho- 
lastic and Hindu philosophies at Sa- 
cred Heart College, Shembaganur, 
Madura District, India. He has 
written poems and articles for The 
Queen’s Work, The Commonweal, 
Extension and other periodicals. 
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This is his first contribution to THE 
CaTHOLIC WoRLD. 


VirGiIniA Taytor (Mrs. J. JETT) 
McCormick (“Old Graveyards and 
Romance”), one of our regular con- 
tributors, is equally interesting as 
poet or prose writer. Her negro 
sketches originally printed in THE 
CATHOLIC Wor Lp have recently been 
published in book form under the 
title, Charcoal and Chalk. 


KATHERINE C. MACDONALD (“The 
Martyrdom of St. Alban’), a new 
contributor, was born in Dublin, of 
American parents. While working 
under Professor Haverfield, Cam- 
den Professor of Ancient History at 
Oxford, she took up the history of 
Roman Britain as a hobby. Miss 
Macdonald lives in London, and has 
contributed articles, stories and 
poems to leading periodicals in Eng- 
land and America. 


A. G. SHERIDAN (“Counsel’’) is an 
English writer and journalist, au- 
thor of The Calais Road, The Little 
White King and many other books. 
She is also the Editor of The Phi- 
losopher, the quarterly of The Phil- 
osophical Society of England, of 
which G. K. Chesterton is President. 
A short story of Miss Sheridan’s ap- 
peared some years ago in our pages. 


WiLitiaAM J. Mappox (“Bladens- 
burg—The Old Dueling Ground”), 
another new name in our pages, a 
resident of Washington, D. C., 
studied at Georgetown and George 
Washington Universities, entered 
the banking business, and gave it up 
to become a newspaperman. For 
the past three years he has been 
free-lancing in the magazine field. 


Mew Books. 


Social Theories of the Middle Ages. 


By Bede Jarrett, O.P.—Death Comes for 


the Archbishop. By Willa Cather.—Bombay Mission History and the Padroado 


Question. Vol. I. 1534-1858. 


Times. 


By Vida D. Scudder.—The Inquisition. 
By Norman Angell.—The House of Martha at Bethany. 


By Ernest R. Hull, S.J.—George Eliot and Her 
By Elizabeth S. Haldane.—Brother John: A Tale of the First Franciscans. 


By A. L. Maycock.—The Public Mind. 
By Herman J. Heuser, 


D.D.—Folktales of Brittany. By W. Branch Johnson.—A Miscellany of Poets.— 
With the Church. By Mother Mary Loyola.—Things Catholics Are Asked About. 
By Martin J. Scott, S.J.—Shorter Notices —Pamphlet Publications. 


Social Theories of the Middle Ages. 
1200-1500. By Bede Jarrett, O.P. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $4.00. 
In the collection of essays which 

constitute this book we have a bril- 

liant and faithful picture of social 
life in the Middle Ages, viewed from 
many different aspects. Father 


Jarrett’s pen is not biased. He nei- 


ther shirks the ugly side of medi- 
eval life, nor glosses over the weak- 
nesses of medieval theories. Con- 
temporary documents attest the 
facts which the philosophers of the 
period had to face, and on Christian 
principles either to justify or to rep- 
robate. Whether in his opinion they 
did so successfully the author does 
not say. His primary concern is to 
tell us what men thought of the so- 
cial world in which they found 
themselves; what esteem they had 
for law, for art, and for Christen- 
dom as a social organism; what 
views they held with regard to wom- 
en, education, property, money- 
making, slavery, peace and war. 
But to understand the theories that 
were held we must study them in 
their historical setting. Father Jar- 
rett has realized this. In outlining 
for us both the theories and the facts 
he has given life to what otherwise 


would have made dull reading, and 
at the same time has made it pos- 
sible for us to judge the theories 
by the facts of which they are the 
justification or the criticism. 

It is not exactly a pretty picture 
that Father Jarrett has drawn. The 
Middle Ages were by no means so 
“full of joy and mirth” as some 
would have us believe, though they 
may have been better in this respect 
than the age that immediately suc- 
ceeded them. The peasant’s com- 
plaint that he suffered “pain, anger 
and woe by day and by night” was 
not wholly without justification. If, 
like all men, he possessed land, he 
held it on conditions which made 
life scarce endurable; and when, 
later, he obtained his freedom, he 
lost his land. Pain was of little ac- 
count in those days. Consequently 
wives were beaten more frequently 
than is customary in the higher 
circles of society to-day. Even the 
persecuted, in principle approved 
persecution. The dominant social 
concept, in the author’s opinion, 
was that of law. It was for their 
rights, not for freedom, that men 
fought; and to secure them they 
would at times forge grants and 
decretals where authentic docu- 

















ments were lacking. His oath to 
his people was more than once fla- 
grantly broken even by Edward the 
Confessor, but never without ob- 
taining a dispensation. The ideal 
of peace, then as now, was capable 
of making a strong appeal, as, for 
instance, in 1234 when four hun- 
dred thousand people assembled on 
the plain of Pagnara to support the 
Crusade of Peace organized by Gio- 
vanni de Vicenza. But neither pop- 
ular movements of this kind nor 
yet the action of the Church were 
able to prevent war, the cruelty of 
which increased as mercenary 
troops took the place of feudal 
levies. Nor was commerce free from 
the abuses of which to-day we com- 
plain. False weights, adulterated 
food, and “corners” were not un- 
common even in those days. 

It was to a situation such as this 
that the social philosopher sought 
to apply the Christian principles 
which he found in the Gospel and 
which had been expounded for him 
by the Fathers of the Church. The 
truth of the principles no one called 
in question: they disputed merely 
as to the manner and extent of their 
application. But into the social the- 
ories of the period with which 
Father Jarrett’s book is concerned 
a new factor enters. In the attempt 
to interpret and rationalize human 
conduct appeal was no longer made 
merely to the Scriptures and to the 
Fathers, but also to the philosophy 
of Aristotle and the Stoics. In the 
older theory property, like govern- 
ance, was held to have at once its 
origin and its justification in man’s 
proneness to sinful greed and am- 
bition. In the ideal state all goods 
would be held in common, and there 
would be no need of rulers, since all 
would of their own accord do what 
was right. To a certain extent 
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Feudalism embodied this commu- 
nistic principle, in that theoretically 
all land belonged to the community, 
and was held by the individual only 
on conditions of service. But in 
practice the Platonic principle of 
common ownership and private use 
did not work well, since in all ranks 
of society men sought to escape the 
duties which the tenure of land en- 
tailed. But their freedom was pur- 
chased at the sacrifice of their land, 
which thus passed into the private 
and exclusive ownership of the few. 
The philosopher of the period jus- 
tified private ownership on the 
ground that, while nature does not 
prescribe the division of property 
among individuals, its division is 
expedient for the sake of a peaceful 
social life. Nature sanctions, there- 
fore, private ownership, but at the 
same time, where possessions are 
greater than personal needs, imposes 
the duty of almsgiving. In St. 
Thomas the older theory of com- 
mon ownership and private use has 
given place to that of private owner- 
ship and common use. The Renais- 
sance accepted this Thomist prin- 
ciple, but in practice forgot the sec- 
ond clause which imposed on owner- 
ship its obligation to the community. 

Serfdom was justified on similar 
lines. By nature all men are free, 
but not all are capable of govern- 
ing themselves. It is for the good 
of society, therefore, that some 
should be slaves. Conquest and vic- 
tory in war also gave man a legal 
right to the services of the con- 
quered. But, though the slave was 
not sui causa, in that he belonged to 
another, the rights of masters were 
not held to be absolute, and the 
moral treatises of the period, nota- 
bly the Summa Moralis of St. An- 
toninus, discuss in detail the extent 
of a master’s power. 
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The subjection of women needed 
less justification since it is clearly 
taught in Scripture, but in support 
of the thesis were adduced also 
philosophic arguments which can- 
not but seem to us strange. Thus 
St. Thomas argues that woman was 
created to be man’s helpmate in 
generation, but not in other things, 
since other men could better help 
him there. Moreover, since man is 
the active principle in generation, 
the father should be loved more than 
the mother. There is evidence none 
the less of henpecked husbands and 
even of petticoat government. 

War, and especially offensive 
war, was much harder to justify, 
since it is so plainly contrary to 
the spirit of Christ; yet all the lead- 
ing moralists do justify war in 
point of fact and in the name of 
peace and justice. First, not only 


the individual, but also the com- 
munity has the right to defend it- 


self against the unjust aggressor. It 
may also take the offensive in vin- 
dication of violated rights provided 
this be done by public, and not by 
mere private, authority. The sub- 
ject must then obey, even though 
he doubt the justice of the cause for 
which he is called upon to fight; 
but not so the mercenary who, since 
he offers his services, should make 
certain that in so doing he defends 
justice. 

With the development of trade it 
became necessary to modify also 
the doctrine of Chrysostom that to 
buy a thing in order to sell it at a 
profit, entire and unchanged, is the 
sin of the trader cast out of God’s 
temple; for this was just what mer- 
chants everywhere were doing. And 
they were justified, argued the mor- 
alist, provided (a) they did not 
seek merely to make money, but 
also to supply needs, and provided 
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(b) they were honest in dealing 
with their customers and sold their 
goods always at a just price, which 
St. Antoninus recommends the 
State itself to fix. Similarly though 
usury was still held to be unlawful, 
a man was justified in taking a 
share in the profits of a society to 
which he had intrusted money, not 
indeed on the ground of money’s 
fruitfulness, but as compensation 
for discomfiture or the risk of loss. 
Thus in commerce as in other affairs 
“somehow,” as Father Jarrett re- 
marks, “the facts were too much 
for the theories, and gradually the 
merchants came to be recognized as 
men who need not necessarily be 
judged to be in sin.” 

One could wish that the moralists 
cited by Father Jarrett had not been 
so exclusively Dominican. In the 
chapter on Women his chief au- 
thorities are St. Thomas; the Domin- 
ican general, Humbert of Romans; 
another Dominican, Robert Holcot; 
and the treatise De Eruditione Prin- 
cipum attributed to St. Thomas. On 
Education he appeals mainly to St. 
Thomas; to his pupil, Tolomeo of 
Lucca; to Humbert of Romans, and 
to a Canon of St. Peters, Mafeo 
Vegio of Lodi. St. Thomas and 
Tolomeo are again the chief au- 
thorities cited under the heads of 
Slavery and of Property; while un- 
der the head of Money-making we 
find, conjoined with St. Thomas, 
the Dominicans, Humbert and St. 
Antoninus, and a treatise ascribed 
to St. Celestine V. The chapter on 
War cites St. Thomas, Bromyard, 
St. Antoninus, and Francesco Vit- 
toria—all Dominicans; and in the 
the chapter on Christendom we 
have, in addition to St. Thomas, 
Humbert of Romans and another 
Dominican, Reiner. Of the Fran- 
ciscan school occasional mention is 
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made, but the only theories which 
receive adequate treatment in the 
book are those of Dominican writers. 
One would have expected in the 
chapters on Law and on Christen- 
dom some reference to the work of 
Giercke and Maitland, in the chap- 
ters on Property and Money-making 
a fuller account of Franciscan the- 
ories, in that on Peace and War 
some mention of the writings of 
Roger Bacon, and in that which 
deals with Art at least a reference 
to Leonardo da Vinci. 

The last chapter is by far the weak- 
est in the book. Why lay so much 
stress on the treatise De Pulchro, 
ascribed to St. Thomas? Did all 
who wrote on esthetics class art 
with manufacture under a single 
label, and conceive it as infallible, 
governed by rigorous and immu- 
table rules? Did all hold that art 
should be “guided by logic,” or with 
Savonarola think that “the purpose 
of poetry is to persuade by means 
of the syllogism”? But in this chap- 
ter the author follows Jacques Mari- 
tain, who is thus presumably re- 
sponsible for its rigorism, as also 
for the surprising remark that 
medieval man was by instinct a be- 
liever and by education a scientist. 
The other chapters abound in in- 
teresting details, abundantly docu- 
mented, and in their exposition of 
social theories are remarkably 
clear. Our only regret is that the 
theories should have been selected 
from the writings of one school, and 
that of the great thinkers who were 
not Dominicans we hear practically 
nothing. L. J. W. 


Death Comes for the Archbishop. By 
Willa Cather. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2.50. 

A novelist who deprives herself 
of the factors usually relied on by 
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those of her craft, and depends, for 
sustaining the readers’ interest, on 
the adventures of two mission 
priests, undertakes a difficult task. 
There is no love story, in the usual 
acceptation of the phrase, in Miss 
Cather’s novel, nor is there any in- 
tricate plot or baffling mystery to 
set our wits to work anticipating 
the conclusion. Linking together a 
number of otherwise unconnected 
episodes, are the personalities of 
Father Latour and Father Vail- 
lant, two heroes of the Church en- 
gaged in attempting to revive an al- 
most forgotten Catholicism in New 
Mexico. That is all, and yet Death 
Comes for the Archbishop manages 
to be a story of absorbing interest. 

That is evidence of the artistic 
character of Miss Cather’s crafts- 
manship. Her palette holds all the 
colors necessary for painting the 
wild, mysterious country and the 
different types of humanity with 
which she deals, but nothing is over- 
done. Weird adventures are related 
with a restraint that makes the nar- 
ration all the more effective. The 
poet and the psychologist and, some 
may think, the preacher are there, 
but they are all held in the leash of 
the novelist. The story proceeds 
uninterruptedly through light and 
shadow to its end. 

Undoubtedly one of the factors in 
the success achieved is the skill with 
which the writer has used the richly 
varied elements at her disposal. The 
society she describes is a curious 
assortment of racial types, includ- 
ing American ecclesiastics, Span- 
ish rancheros, adventurers of the 
Kit Carson kind and Mexican In- 
dians. Moreover, it was a society 
in a state of transition. Barbarism 
and civilization mingle on the same 
page, and, as though this was not 
enough, there runs as an undertone 
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through the story of the two home- 
sick priests, memories of rural 
France. 

But even its fine craftsmanship 
does not wholly account for the fas- 
cination of the book. That must 
be attributed in part to the subject. 
In the lives of these two priests 
you have the real romance of that 
conflict the Church wages with 
heathenism and the heroism which 
may be only obscured by mission 
reports and statistics. By men such 
as these, lonely, and very human in 
their perplexities and worries but 
endowed with supernatural hero- 
ism, have the foundations of Chris- 
tendom been laid. In particular, it 
may be said, that Death Comes for 
the Archbishop bears a close re- 
semblance, in the main outline of 
its story, to the course of events in 
the history of New Mexican Cathol- 
icism. 8. B. J. 


Bombay Mission History and the Pa- 
droado Question. Vol. I. 1534-1858. 
By Ernest R. Hull, S.J. Bombay: 


Examiner Press. $1.50. 

The casual reader to whose desk 
this book comes will very likely say 
to himself, “Bombay Mission His- 
tory? I understand this, but Pa- 
droado Question—now what’s the 
answer to that?” It is to the truly 
gigantic task of giving an exhaus- 
tive answer to this very complicated 
question that the former Editor of 
The Bombay Examiner has set him- 
self. Nor does he finish his task, 
for this is the first of two volumes 
and covers the period down to 1858, 
when the Jesuits were invited into 
the Bombay Mission. The work 
must have cost the indefatigable 
English Jesuit writer, who has spent 
the best years of his life on the 
Bombay Mission, the working hours 
of a year. 
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With the clear style, that has 
made his polemic works read 
throughout the English-speaking 
Catholic world, Father Hull retells 
the contentious history of the pres- 
ent Bombay Mission in British India. 

In the almost feverish rush for 
new countries which arose in Europe 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, Portugal went into the East. 
Ecclesiastical organization followed 
on civil exploration, and it was ex- 
clusively Portuguese. To the Crown 
was granted the right to nominate 
bishops in this Oriental empire. 
Hence arose the Padroado, which is 
the Portuguese word for “patron- 
age.” In this instance, it was royal 
patronage. 

But with the dawning of the sev- 
enteenth century England’s sun rose 
rapidly in the East. The Bombay 
Mission field became British terri- 
tory. Portuguese power waned. So 
did the missionary work under Pa- 
droado jurisdiction. To remedy 
this, the Papacy sent out to non- 
Portuguese territory Vicars Apos- 
tolic, and later, Bishops, who re- 
ceived their jurisdiction from Propa- 
ganda. 

The Portuguese Crown resented 
this strenuously, still claiming the 
right to nominate the prelates in 
the former Portuguese territories. 
With this conflict of jurisdictions 
ever hanging over them, Propagan- 
dist and Padroadist did not always 
labor in fraternal concord. On the 
Padroado side the disagreement de- 
veloped into the Schism known as 
Goan. This is the Padroado Ques- 
tion treated at length by Father 
Hull who can approach the research 
and labor of his second volume with 
renewed vigor, knowing he has suc- 
cessfully started a monumental con- 
tribution to East Indian ecclesiasti- 
eal history. N. B. 








George Eliot and Her Times. By 
Elizabeth S. Haldane. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $3.50. 

Miss Haldane presents a study of 
one of the greatest of Victorian nov- 
elists both as woman and as writer, 
and she brings discrimination and 
sympathy to the task. George Eliot 
has suffered from the “superior” at- 
titude of our day toward things and 
persons Victorian, but the high gods 
will have their revenge. 

Herbert Spencer called George 
Eliot “morbidly intellectual.” She 
came to be on intimate terms with 
many of the foremost men of her 
day and she gradually grew to be, 
if not the “divinity” she was to 
Lewes, at least a kind of tradition- 
ary figure, large, ungraceful, veiled, 
who presided over a salon, was 
shielded from unwelcome intrusion, 
both critical and human, and wrote 
rather ponderous and oracular let- 
ters to numerous correspondents. 
She took herself, her writings, and 
life with deadly seriousness. 

As a novelist she is not above 
criticism. She is often heavy, and 
lacking in spontaneity and grace, 
and her weakness grew upon her 
with the years. But she was extraor- 
dinarily conscientious (as Romola, 
to its detriment, can attest) with an 
inner vision that saw deep into the 
soul of humanity, an outer eye that 
seized the physical appearance in- 
fallibly, and a sense of those ethical 
values in life which transcend any 
“period” because they are a part of 
the abiding moral sense of the race. 
As a matter of fact ethical problems 
were a prepossession with her and 
her typical novel theme involved 
the question of “the higher duty” 
and portrayed the disintegration, in- 
exorable as fate, which followed its 
denial. To read her finest novels, 
The Mill on the Floss, Adam Bede, 
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Middlemarch, is to see human hearts 
laid bare, to feel your hand upon 
the pulse of life, to share in the 
deepest of human experiences, with 
their smiles and their tears. In re- 
minding us of all this Miss Haldane 
has done a service no less to George 
Eliot than to a generation which 
has been inclined to be neglectful 
of her merits. 3. Bo 


Brother John: A Tale of the First 
Franciscans. By Vida D. Scudder. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50. 

The imagination of a novelist, the 
affection of a biographer, and the 
discernment of a scholar distinguish 
this spiritual history of an English 
friar and his part in the conflicts 
which threatened to disrupt the 
Franciscans before the ascendancy 
of Brother Bonaventure. John is 
one of the extreme Spirituales who 
helped to depose Brother Elias be- 
cause he had disregarded Francis’s 
precepts of strict poverty, lived like 
a lord, and in general governed the 
Order with a high hand. 

Exercising a bold artistic judg- 
ment, the author realizes admirably 
the dramatic possibilities of this 
history. It is a vast expanse of con- 
troversial thin ice over which she 
gracefully conducts Brother John. 
For example, Bonaventure is kept 
so remote in the background that 
no reader will hold him responsible 
for John’s sufferings in prison. John 
himself acquits Bonaventure: his 
death is not defeat at the hands of 
enemies within the Order, but the 
humble triumph of his soul over 
their human frailties and his own. 

The simple but appropriate and 
effective device of reporting the 
story as the dying Brother’s vision 
justifies an agreeable predominance 
of conversations and meditations in 
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the narrative, to the exclusion of 
descriptive detail. John’s vision is 
like a dimly lighted drama of which 
he can hear much more than he 
can see, and the excellent dialogue, 
uninterrupted by elaborate tableaux, 
makes the tale more dramatic than 
most Franciscan drama. 

The author’s conceptions of his- 
torical characters are necessarily 
not impersonal, and she has gra- 
ciously anticipated criticism on this 
score in her preface. But she has 
wrought her difficult tale so deli- 
cately that no true lover of Francis 
will fail to recognize and commend 
the spirit in which she has written. 

A new edition of Miss .Scudder’s 
The Disciple of a Saint first pub- 
lished in 1907 and reviewed at that 
time in THE CaTHOLIC WorLD, has 
been issued recently by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. Cc. M. 


The Inquisition. From Its Establish- 


ment to the Great Schism. By A. 

L. Maycock. With an introduc- 

tion by Rev. Ronald Knox. New 

York: Harper & Bros. $4.00. 

The author in his preface modest- 
ly declares that “he makes no pre- 
tense either to exhaustiveness or to 
originality. Indeed, [the book] 
may be said to take the form rather 
of a study than of a history—a 
study of the particular problem of 
medieval heresy, and of the means 
taken to combat it.” 

The best book that we possess on 
the Inquisition is by the Abbé Va- 
candard, translated twenty years 
ago by the present reviewer. Mr. 
Maycock appreciates this fact, for 
he follows him closely on scores of 
pages, both for his facts, and his 
estimate of them. Many of his ci- 
tations from Lea are also taken sec- 
ond-hand from the pages of Va- 
candard. 
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The writer finds fault with both 
the ignorant controversialist who is 
always harping on the “atrocious 
cruelties of the Inquisition” as well 
as with the dishonest but well- 
meaning apologist “who approaches 
the Inquisition in a somewhat fur- 
tive manner, with a pot of white- 
wash concealed not very skillfully 
behind his back.” He aims at show- 
ing that the Inquisition came in re- 
sponse to a perfectly definite need; 
that it introduced law, system and 
justice in the place of political jeal- 
ousy, personal animosity and popu- 
lar hatred; and that a normally 
minded person to-day would prob- 
ably have given it his heartiest sup- 
port, had he lived in the Middle 
Ages. B. L. C. 


The Public Mind. By Norman An- 
gell. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $3.00. 

This is another book to prove that 
“the public” has a very insufficient 
and unreliable mind. Its argumen- 
tation is all the more cogent because 
Norman Angell is a sober, fact- 
bound writer gripping his readers 
not so much by the brilliancy of his 
style as by the progression of cold 
logic. He tells us things that go 
right under the skin and leaves us 
squirming under the impression 
that “our boasted civilization” is in- 
deed a very chaotic and hopeless af- 
fair. Take Babbitt as a voter, either 
in America or in England; he is 
very proud and jealous of his im- 
portance but how can he be expected 
to act intelligently in regard to can- 
didates for office, whose qualifica- 
tions are totally unknown to him, 
or in regard to other social matters 
that are so blithely presented to his 
uninformed judgment? Babbitt has 
not the leisure of an Athenian slave- 
holder, nor half of his political ex- 





















perience. Therefore elections are de- 
termined by the glamour of person- 
alities and by catch phrases. Be- 
sides, Babbitt does not wish at all 
to be enlightened; he prefers to at- 
tend the “movies” rather than a lec- 
ture on the tariff or on foreign rela- 
tions. Once in a while he gets ex- 
cited, his emotions get the better of 
him, and then he is unjust and 
cruel, or plainly foolish. The Great 
War and its concluding peace trea- 
ties furnish many examples of the 
crass attitude of the public mind 
unable and unwilling to face the 
most obvious facts, even in the per- 
son of its, supposedly, higher grade 
representatives. 

For this state of affairs the press, 
at least the big-circulation press, is 
in part responsible, and so are the 
demagogues. But the author is in- 
clined to reduce the importance of 
these factors, claiming that press 
and demagogues are guilty of em- 
phasizing already existing popular 
passions rather than of creating 
new passions. Nor are the “Big 
Interests” and the “Capitalists” so 
much to be blamed for the flaring 
up of emotional outbursts in the 
public mind; our author attempts to 
show that the spirit of nationalism, 
especially in its stronger derivates 
like jingoism, is much more re- 
sponsible. 

And now “what can we do about 
it?” Norman Angell still believes in 
Democracy and states: “However 
fallacious, popular judgment is any- 
way the only recourse that we 
have.” He disclaims dictatorship 
and oligarchy; in modern nations, 
he asserts, even these forms of gov- 
ernment must ultimately rest on 
popular approval if they are to last 
any time. The only possible hope is 
in the spread of education which 
must be understood as a training in 
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making intelligent decisions. As 
usual, the social diagnostician is bet- 
ter equipped to indicate the disease 
than to prescribe the remedy. Who 
is to impart that superior brand of 
education and how many will be able 
to acquire it in this—as we are told 
—increasingly moronic world? The 
book closes, inevitably, with a note 
of pessimism. But the reader, 
thinking back, may feel that, after 
all, the weaknesses of the public 
mind have been exaggerated. In the 
long run, the “people,” though often 
retracing their steps and often de- 
touring, move forward in the right 
direction. Call that sense an in- 
stinct, call it a dim perception of 
the will of God, it seems to exist. 
We seem to have been right, ullti- 
mately, in the illogical war with 
Mexico, in the emotional war with 
Spain, even in the war to save some 
fragments of Democracy A. R.B. 


The House of Martha at Bethany. 
By Herman J. Heuser, D.D. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50. 

The hidden years of Our Lord’s 
life in Egypt and at Nazareth were 
made vivid to our imaginations in 
Dr. Heuser’s story, published a year 
ago, entitled Jn the Workshop of 
Saint Joseph. In the present volume 
he has undertaken the similarly en- 
gaging task of bringing home to us, 
in the form of a story, what may 
well be considered the hidden life 
of the primitive Church after the 
Pentecostal conclusion of the in- 
structions given by Christ during 
the forty days following His Resur- 
rection. It is the delight of ecclesi- 
astical antiquarians to trace back 
the institutions of piety and of the 
liturgical life to their origins in the 
dim and remote past, and the fruits 
of their labors are found to produce 
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in the thoughtful reader a grow- 
ing consciousness of the innermost 
meaning of Catholic liturgy and of 
the Catholic ascetical life and a re- 
sulting sense of the continuity and 
solidarity of the whole vast complex, 
as witnessed to-day, of Catholic de- 
votional and liturgical activities. 
The story of Martha’s House at 
Bethany is something more than 
just a story, for it undertakes to il- 
lustrate the beginning of the “sacra- 
mental and hierarchical system of 
the Church in the liturgy and the in- 
stitutions of her religious life.” It 
is something more than merely a 
well-constructed story, for it is a 
learned reading of the New Testa- 
ment in the light of the rabbinical 
and kindred traditions. It is in- 


tended to help us to a fuller under- 
standing of the Bible and a better 
appreciation of the apostolic esti- 
mate of religious community life 
during the first period of Church or- 


ganization. The volume is there- 
fore most appropriately dedicated 
“to the spouses of Christ, who by 
their religious fidelity emulate the 
lives of the holy women in the house 
of Martha.” It should be noted, 
however, that the book contains 
much that ought to appeal to the in- 
terest of every cultivated Catholic, 
whether lay or clerical. 

One’s interest in such reading is 
stimulated by an occasional diver- 
gence of opinion amongst historians 
of this primitive Christianity—as, 
for instance, by the opposed views 
expressed by Farrar (in The Life 
and Work of St. Paul, Vol. L., p. 86) 
and Dr. Heuser concerning the place 
assigned to women in the earliest 
Christian religious assemblies. Tra- 
dition appears to be on the side of 
Dr. Heuser, but the critical reader 
will do well to keep before his mind 
the modest declaration of the 
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learned author that the volume does 
not enter into didactic argument 
and scientific exposition, but rather 
seeks, under the more familiar guise 
of a story, to illustrate primitive 
conditions of Christian worship and 
Christian religious community life 
as obviously containing the seeds 
that were later to germinate and 
bear golden fruitage in the fully de- 
veloped activities of Catholic devo- 
tional and religious life. H.T. H. 


Folktales of Brittany. By W. Branch 
Johnson. London: Methuen & 
Co., Ltd. 5s. 

Some parts of this delightful book 
will be familiar to our readers, for 
they appeared originally in THe 
CATHOLIC WorLp. It is crammed 
with interesting material for the 
student of folklore and evidently 
represents a vast amount of patient 
study and investigation: all the 
more then is Mr. Johnson to be con- 
gratulated on having woven his sub- 
ject matter into a book of such 
charm and vivacity. 

Perhaps one might take as a ru- 
bric for the volume, as indeed for 
any sound collection of folklore of 
Christian countries, a sentence of 
the author in the section entitled 
“The Sea.” There the writer says, 
“On his guard the Breton is Cath- 
olic to the core; off his guard he is 
Pagan to the backbone.” Those few 
words comprise a guide to what we 
may expect to find in any European 
folklore, namely, the original, sim- 
ple, human stock of the race with 
its traditional inheritance from the 
long centuries of pagan antiquity,— 
the “old man” not entirely cast out, 
as it were,—and on top of that the 
leavening effects of the ages that 
have followed the Incarnation. The 
process is, in its own manner and 
degree, an example of the fulfillment 














of Christ’s promise that He was to 
complete and not to destroy, to build 
up rather than to pull down. An- 
other remark of the author may be 
commended to the attention of the 
heavy pedants and the makers of 
sesquipedalian dicta on folklore: 
“The folk with whom folklore origi- 
nated were not scientists or pseudo- 
scientists, but simple men and 
women living primitive lives.” 

The section on “The Arthurian 
Legend” is particularly good as an 
illustration of the attitude towards 
the content of a body of folklore 
suggested above. It is true that the 
rather smug, respectable, Victorian 
Arthur of Tennyson’s “Idylls” suf- 
fers badly, but he has enjoyed a long 
reign and cannot expect to fare bet- 
ter than other dethroned monarchs. 
Whatever hope there may be for 
our present day neo-pagans, it is 
certain that they will not return to 
the “morality tinged with emotion” 
of the Victorian prophets. 

G. D. M. 


A Miscellany of Poets.—We are 
always delighted to review books by 
Marguerite Wilkinson. For not only 
has she the authentic poetic touch, 
but she also has an exquisite taste 
and appreciation of the poetry of 
others. This has been verified in her 
own collection and in her Christ- 
mas anthology, Yule Fire, published 
only a short time ago. She mani- 
fests it again in the volume before 
us, The Radiant Tree (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50). It is an 
anthology of the Passion and Resur- 
rection of Christ gleaned from the 
different periods of our own liter- 
ature and that of England. In a 
beautifully worded preface, the au- 
thor tells us the meaning of her 
title. The Radiant Tree is none 
other than the Cross of Our Lord 
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which acquired its radiance on the 
first Easter Day. Crashaw, Vaughan 
and Spencer mingle their songs in 
praise of the Cross with those of 
Sidney Lanier, Father Tabb, Lizette 
Woodworth Reese and _ Father 
Charles O’Donnell, our modern 
poets. Here is a remarkable quat- 
rain by Father O’Donnell, called 
“Bread and Wine”: 


Passionis Tuz Memoriam 
Reliquisti. 


“Herod’s Fool and Pilate’s King, 
Purple cloths and white we bring: 
Cloak Thee in the pale wheat, hide 
In clusters of the blue hillside.” 


God’s Looking Glass and Other 
Poems (San Jose: University of 
Santa Clara Press. $1.10) is the 
felicitous title of the second volume 
of religious verse by Father Alex- 
ander Cody, S.J. Father Cody has 
an ear for music as is manifested in 
“Ghosts,” one of the longer poems 
in the book, but there seems to be 
nothing very new or striking in the 
material gathered here. The follow- 
ing verses are, in our opinion, about 
the best in the compilation: “Music 
Magic,” “Silver Scales,” “Aline Kil- 
mer,” and “Shelley.”-—-For some 
years the present reviewer has 
hoped for the publication of a Cath- 
olic College Anthology. His wish 
has been realized in The Georgetown 
Anthology (Philadelphia: Dorrance 
& Co. $2.00), which has recently 
made its bow. It is a laudable 
achievement and should be imitated 
by other Catholic colleges. Many 
well-known alumni of Georgetown 
are represented in the collection, 
which does credit to the editors and 
to the famous old university on the 
banks of the Potomac. The follow- 
ing sonnet, “Maurice De Guérin,” by 
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Maurice Francis Egan of the class 
of ’89 is one of the many fine things 
it contains: 


“The old wine filled him and he saw, 
with eyes 
Anoint of Nature, 
dryads fair 
Unseen by others; to him maid- 
enhair 
And waxen lilacs, and those birds 
that rise 
A-sudden from tall reeds at slight 
surprise, 
Brought charmed thoughts; and 
in earth everywhere 
He, like sad Jacques, found a 
music rare 
As that of Syrinx to old Grecians 
wise. 
A pagan heart, a Christian soul had 
he, 
He followed Christ, yet for the 
dead Pan sighed, 
Till earth and heaven met within 
his breast; 
As if Theocritus in Sicily 
Had come upon the Figure cruci- 
fied 
And lost his gods in deep, Christ- 
given rest.” 


fauns and 


The genuine artistry of much of 
You That Come After, by Mary 
Siegrist (New York: Harold Vinal), 
will be marred for the many lovers 
of Our Lady by the flippant and in- 
sulting couplets entitled, “To a Por- 


trait of a Madonna.” The poem be- 


gins with 


“IT should not have wanted you 
For a mother, Madonna—not you!” 
and continues in the following 
strain: 


“You would have prayed God with 
your mumbled words 
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Deaf to the call of the winds and 
the birds. 


“Your unknowingness would have 
maddened me 
Had I turned to you in an ecstasy, 


“You would have looked on my 
wildest joy 

As a saint would have envisaged 
a foolish toy.” 


A book that should have a wide, 
popular appeal is Frank L. Stanton’s 
Just from Georgia (Atlanta: Byrd 
Publishing Co. $2.00). It is a me- 
morial compiled by the author’s 
daughter, and contains poems and 
sayings for the first time published 
in book form. Mr. Stanton edited 
the famous editorial-page column, 
“Just from Georgia,” for the Atlanta 
Constitution over a period of almost 
two score years. He is an optimist 
of the right kind.—Antiphonal, Son- 
nets, and Other Lyrics (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. $1.50), 
by J. Crossan Cooper, is the work 
of an unknown but talented poet. 
Scattered throughout the book, one 
comes across such fine lines as: 


“And in the vault, where Vesper 
mourns her dead, 

Night’s glittering tears condole her 
from afar”; 


and again, these on Alan Seeger, 


“The debt is paid,—the paladin’s 
last boom, 

When noble clay gives back all it 
receives— 

And calm and sure the young Cru- 
sader’s soul 

Steers through the star-isled night 
to its far goal, 

As pure and stainless as the white 
swan cleaves 








id 








The pale wake of a silvery pleni- 
lune.” 


The translations from the French 
are especially well done, the most 
impressive being that of “Des Bar- 
reaux,” “Grand Dieu, tes jugements 
sonts remplis d’équité.” Mr. Cooper 
has a quiet gift of song, and is evi- 
dently a man of cultured and refined 
tastes. He can view life in a sane 
and healthy manner. At times, 
however, he does not seem quite 
sure of himself, and as a conse- 
quence the lines hesitate and fail of 
attainment. 

Miss Jennie M. Tabb, the niece 
of the poet-priest, publishes what is 
as far as we are able to learn, her 
first book of verse, styled For You 
(Boston: The Stratford Co. $1.00). 
The poems are brief, simple, re- 
freshing and unassuming.—In the 
Rhythm of Life (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.75), Rhoda 
Walker Edwards shows that she has 
a gentle and refined spirit and a 
love for the beautiful and the noble. 
While this is true, still we cannot 
say that she reaches the heights of 
poetry. She takes all the subjects 
that poets have ever taken and fails 
to infuse anything original into 
them. 

The inspirational sermons of the 
old-time negro preachers are set 
down in poetry by Mr. James Wel- 
don Johnson in his remarkable 
book, God’s Trombones (New York: 
The Viking Press. $2.50). In his 
preface the author tells us that he 
heard these same themes treated by 
famous preachers when he was a 
youth. Such subjects as “Creation,” 
“The Prodigal Son,” “The Cruci- 
fixion,” and “Go Down Death—A 
Funeral Sermon” make up an ar- 
resting and picturesque volume. 

Glenn Ward Dresbach is not un- 
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known to readers of modern verse. 
He has two volumes of poetry al- 
ready to his credit. In Cliff Dwell- 
ings (New York: Harold Vinal. 
$2.00), his latest, he sings again of 
the West that he knows so well. His 
verse is very correct and flows so 
smoothly that one drowses and al- 
most nods, but there is nothing 
to startle one; he lacks the fire of 
real poetic achievement. “Song” is 
about as good as anything Mr. Dres- 
back has done. C. 3: @ 


With the Church. By Mother Mary 
Loyola. New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. Part Il. $3.00. 

Mother Loyola has completed the 
second volume of her cycle of the 
liturgical year, the first having ap- 
peared two years ago. This round- 
ing out of a work of piety designed 
to help us to really live the life of 
the Church as set forth in her 
liturgy, was eagerly awaited, for its 
author holds a distinctive, assured 
place amongst devotional writers. 
Her work at once virile and tender, 
has a cachet all its own. Of many 
pious books published to-day, we 
would almost say that it were better 
had they never been written, so 
stultifying are they to the growth of 
true devotion, so really harmful to 
Catholic literary traditions. Mother 
Loyola, on the contrary, clothes the 
solid doctrine upon which all her 
work is based, in choice, limpid 
English, readable for itself alone, 
while her spiritual discernment 
pierces to the core of life’s difficul- 
ties. 

This latest volume, devoted to the 
Ecclesiastical Year from the Ascen- 
sion to Advent, draws from the 
feasts of that season a solution for 
the many perplexing problems of 
our modern life, an adherence to 
Christian ideals. It quotes copious- 
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ly from many sources, evidence of 
the richly stored mind of its author. 
Some of its chapters are written 
with a view to conditions peculiar 
to England, but there is enough that 
transcends the particular to make 
it treasured by all who are seeking 
to deepen their spiritual life. 


Things Catholics Are Asked About. 
By Martin J. Scott, SJ. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.50. 
The title of Father Scott’s latest 

book is suggestive: we know that 

non-Catholics are continually ask- 
ing questions about our religion— 
and this volume deals with some 
of the most frequently occurring 
queries—but at the same time we 
may doubt if those to whom the 
questions are referred are always 
equipped to answer them in the way 
most worthy of the Truth which 
is to be proclaimed or defended. 

Father Scott’s book is, therefore, 

primarily for Catholic readers, but 

its substance is intended to be 
handed on through them to in- 
quirers outside the Church. 

A number of times in recent years 
we have been reminded by those 
highest in authority over us that 
this is the age of the layman: to be 
merely a “good Catholic” in the 
sense of one who avoids mortal sin 
and keeps the commandments of 
God and His Church is not enough; 
we are called upon to be, in varying 
degrees, apologists and missionaries. 
In the English-speaking countries 
our task has been rendered the more 
difficult by the accumulated preju- 
dices, calumnies and misunder- 
standings of nearly four centuries of 
Protestantism. The old Protestant 
dogmas are, it is true, disappear- 
ing and the system is now beginning 
to disintegrate into various forms 
of humanitarianism, pseudo-mysti- 
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cism, hedonism and neo-paganism, 
but unfortunately the prejudices 
and calumnies too often survive the 


death of the effete theologies. Un- 
der the circumstances, then, no 
really earnest Catholic can afford to 
disregard any help that is offered 
him in fulfilling what is truly in its 
measure an apostolic vocation, and 
he will be grateful to Father Scott’s 
clear and forcible chapters on such 
widely canvassed subjects as di- 
vorce, birth control, socialism, paro- 
chial schools, secular persecution of 
the Church, Darwinism. 

Nor are the more definitely theo- 
logical topics omitted: how many 
travesties of the doctrine of papal 
infallibility have we heard in con- 
versation with non-Catholics or read 
in modern magazines or journals? 
Can any ordinary alert Catholic even 
remember the number of times 
when he has seen the doctrines of 
the Virgin Birth and the Immaculate 
Conception treated as synonymous? 
Every time that we correctly answer 
one of these difficulties or refute one 
of these errors, we may not, indeed, 
make a convert, but we are doing a 
noble share in battering down that 
rampart of inherited bigotry and 
traditional misrepresentation which 
stands as a barrier between many 
simple and honest souls and the 
Truth that is in the Catholic Church. 
It is to be hoped that the present 
volume will have an even larger cir- 
cle of readers than Father Scott’s 
previous books, widely—and de- 
servedly—popular though they are. 

G. D. M. 


Shorter Notices—The number of 
those who could tell all about O. 
Henry’s “Bagdad on the Subway” 
probably would be in sad dispropor- 
tion to the very small contingent 
ready to direct inquirers in regard 


























to Catholic New York. This igno- 
rance, however, is perhaps not so 
culpable, for, until the recent ap- 
pearance of a comprehensive little 
manual, Handbook to Catholic His- 
torical New York City (New York: 
Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss. 75 
cents), compiled by William Har- 
per Bennett, there was no available 
guide to the many places of inter- 
est marking the progress of the 
Church in the great metropolis. 
Now no further excuse is tolerable, 
for in this compact handy form is 
all the necessary information con- 
cerning the many historic spots, and 
the personalities connected with 
them, that can be found all over the 
city. It is a useful addition to the 
local annals and should be an in- 
centive to a more extended study of 
their details. 

From that Catholic Brook Farm, 
at Ditchling, Sussex (St. Dominic’s 
Press), comes a St. Thomas Aquinas 
Calendar for 1928. Modeled after 
Poor Richard’s Almanac, it offers 
in place of Franklin’s “worldly wise- 
lings” the heavenly wisdom of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. The daily cap- 
sules are made up for the most part 
from the Summa, but like a good 
chemist, Father McNabb—we may 
suspect him the compiler—draws 
ingredients from twenty-two other 
works. A coming author says that 
St. Thomas is no more of his thir- 
teenth century than is the multipli- 
cation table. Hear the voice calling 
anew in our modern wilderness of 
intellect: “The purpose of philoso- 
phy is to know, not the thoughts of 
man, but the truth of things” 
(thought for January 11th). Eric 
Gill contributes a silhouetted domini 
canus for cover. 

Despite Kipling’s line to the con- 
trary, Mrs. Rinehart has achieved 
the geographical impossibility, for 
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her novel, Lost Ecstasy (New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2.00), is es- 
sentially a meeting of East and 


West. East and west United States, 
that is. It really is not nearly as 
fine a novel as we would wish to 
see, but perhaps the novel we wish 
to read is the book the author will 
write the next time. However that 
may be, her latest volume of fiction 
is a readable, entertaining piece of 
work of a rather conventional pat- 
tern, marred very little by the vivid, 
false realism that characterizes so 
much of the present day novel. If 
the story teaches anything, it pre- 
sents the proposition that love is one 
of the most compelling accompani- 
ments of a lasting marriage. 

The author of The Return of 
Blackshirt, Bruce Graeme (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00), de- 
fies the time-worn tradition that no 
sequel can do anything but fall flat. 
How successful he is in that de- 
fiance, only the readers of the 
former story wherein Blackshirt 
makes his début, can say. The 
present tale is interesting and well 
enough told to stand on its own 
feet. The author brings his burglar- 
hero back to his old trade, but with 
a significant difference of motive. 
How he achieves his purposes, even 
after informing the police where 
and when he intends to perform his 
next burglary, how his wife takes 
a hand in the game when she real- 
izes the situation and accomplishes 
the rather unusual feat of making 
him fall in love with her all over 
again, makes an entertaining tale. 
The manner in which he is restored 
to his wife and respectability is un- 
usual enough to lend an air of 
novelty to what is, after all, no 
startlingly novel tale. But it is good 
pastime and it is clean as a hound’s 
tooth. 
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Pamphlet Publications.——Timely 
topics treated in The Catholic Mind 
for August and September are: 
“The Church and Evolution,” a de- 
tailed and lucid exposition of the 
attitude of the Church, by Rev. Ed- 
mund de la Peza, S.J., and “The 
Scroll of God,” wherein the heavens 
give scientific testimony to the 
Creator (August 8th) ; “The Vesper- 
Bells of God,” a beautiful address by 
Professor Pupin of Columbia Uni- 
versity, on the spiritual message of 
sound and light; the truth about 
“The Conflict Between Religion and 
Science,” by Rev. Patrick Gannon, 
S.J., and an excerpt from Dr. James 
J. Walsh on “The Church and 
Science” (August 22d); “America— 
A Land of Destiny” and “Our Debt 
to Belgium,” chapters from the 
Catholic story of our country (Sep- 
tember 8th); “A Grave Moral Evil,” 
“Who Is To Blame?” and “The 
Marriage Bond,” presenting “mod- 


ern morality-wreckers” from differ- 
ent angles (September 22d) (New 


York: The America Press. 5 cents 
each). 

Unusually interesting in treat- 
ment is Rev. Ronald A. Knox’s 
study of Miracles; Holy Images and 
the Crucifix is well presented, also, 
by Fathers Sydney Smith and Cuth- 
bert Lattey, S.J. (London: Catholic 
Truth Society. 5 cents each). 

The Paulist Press has just put 
out an exceedingly useful Catechism 
for Inquirers, by Rev. Joseph I. Mal- 
loy, C.S.P. Admirably concise in its 
inclusiveness, it satisfies all the pre- 
liminary needs of an inquirer into 
the teachings of the Church in a 
succinct, direct way, giving the es- 
sentials and suggesting supple- 
mentary reading, for which it leaves 
the truth seeker prepared. All in- 
quirers however are not without the 
fold, and we would suggest its use 
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to the ill-instructed Catholics to 
whom spiritual reading is an un- 
known quantity, and attendance at 
church limited to Sunday Mass, and 
yet who are often called upon to be 
apologists for their Faith (15 cents). 
Other recent publications and time- 
ly reprints are, a valuable presenta- 
tion of Personal Immortality, by 
Rev. Richard Downey, D.D., Eternal 
Punishment, and Prayer, chapters 
from Rev. Walter Elliott’s noted 
volume, The Spiritual Life, thus 
made accessible to the many; Tem- 
perance, by Rev. George Deshon, 
C.S.P., and Heaven, by Rev. Francis 
A. Baker, C.S.P., direct and confi- 
dent in their appeal to the best; and 
an excellent appraisement of the 
place of Statues and Pictures in Re- 
ligion, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. John L. 
Belford, D.D. (New York: The Paul- 
ist Press. 5 cents each). 

In The Materialist and the Car- 
penter, Rev. A. J. Mills, a convert, 
presents, in a most readable and ap- 
pealing form, the argument of de- 
sign; The Great Quest and Other 
Papers, by Rev. Albert Power, S.J., 
is likewise of fine quality. The 
question, Can We Be Saints? (a re- 
print, first published by the Catholic 
Truth Society of Ireland), is an- 
swered by Frank Duff, in the af- 
firmative, showing the universal call 
and the fundamental simplicity un- 
derlying sanctity; a reprint of 
Henry Somerville’s St. Vincent de 
Paul, makes a good companion 
pamphlet (Melbourne: The Aus- 
tralian Truth Society. 5 cents 
each). 

Variety in unity is exemplified in 
the contribution to hagiography of 
the Catholic Truth Society of Ire- 
land: St. Vincent de Paul, is pre- 
sented by Rev. William Hastings, 
C.M., St. Gertrude, by Wilfrid H. 
Woollen, B.A., and St. John of the 
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Cross, by a Carmelite Father. His 
Slave is the title chosen by Mother 
St. Paul for some beautiful “Medi- 
tations on St. Ignatius’ Prayer after 
a Retreat.” Judge O’Brien’s soul- 
searching paper, Living the Truth, in 
conjunction with Professor J. F. W. 
Howley’s most Catholic delineation 
of the provinces of Faith and Rea- 
son form another valuable contribu- 
tion from the same source (Dublin. 
5 cents each). 

In his study of the religious voca- 
tion of young men The Call of 
Christ, Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., 
drives home the question: “Which 
will you do—run with the eager 
steps of the beloved St. John to the 
side of Christ” or “like the rich 
young man turn away and leave 
Him?” (St. Louis: The Queen’s 
Work Press. 10 cents.) Apostolic 


Dollars, by Paul G. Rohr, Ph.D., de- 
mands that religion and its benefits 
be justly evaluated and supported 


accordingly. To build up his proj- 
ect of “The Dollar-a-Sunday Club” 
the author offers the pamphlet at 
$3.50 per 100, $15.00 per 500, $25.00 
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per 1,000 copies, postage extra (De- 
troit: 507 Murphy Bldg.). A Visit 
to New Melleray Abbey is delight- 
fully described by a guest who lived 
the life of a Trappist for twenty- 
four hours (Peosta, Iowa: New Mel- 
leray Abbey. 10 cents). The Per- 
manent Court of International Jus- 
tice is treated in two papers in Jn- 
ternational Conciliation for Septem- 
ber: “The United States and the 
Court,” by Quincy Wright and 
“Sidelights on the Court,” by Ake 
Hammarskjold (New York: 405 
West 117th St. 5 cents). Xave- 
riana offers studies of the “Catholic 
Mission of Malay” and the work of 
“The Franciscans in China in the 
XIIIth and XIVth Centuries” as am- 
bassadors and missionaries (Lou- 
vain: 11 Rue des Récollets). Two 
playlets, by Mary R. P. Hatch, with- 
in the capacity of the amateur are: 
Mrs. Bright’s Visitor, which demon- 
strates the reward of faith in every 
man, and Mademoiselle Vivine in . 
which we have the appeal of the 
home versus a career (Boston: The 
Four Seas Co.). 
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